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The  Oldest  and  Leading  Agricultural 

Paper  in  Canada 

has  been  owned  and  edited  by  practical  farmers  since  founded  (fifty-five  years  ago). 
Each  department  of  the  paper  contains  from  week  to  week,  information  prepared  by 
editors  who  speak  and  write  from  knowledge  of  actual  conditions. 

For  many  years  past  we  have  been,  and  still  are,  conducting  a  farm  “Weldwood”- 
in  connection  with  this  publication  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  many  of  whom  have 
personally  visited  the  farm,  and  many  thousands  more  have  profited  by  the  reading 
of  articles  contributed  by  our  editors  who  keep  in  close  touch  with  all  the  practical 
side  of  livestock  raising  and  general  farming. 

Another  interesting  fact  is  that  during  the  past  eight  years,  including  the  period 
of  the  awful  war,  the  amount  received  from  each  of  our  over  30,0(X)  subscribers  (lead¬ 
ing  farmers  of  Canada),  after  deducting  all  commissions,  averaged  $1.33  per  annum. 
No  stronger  evidence  as  to  quality  of  circulation  can  be  produced  than  the  fact  that 
the  subscriber  is  willing  to  pay  and  does  pay  the  full  subscription  price. 

Advertising  representatives  of  shrewd  business  hrms  and  their  advertising  agencies 
should  insist  upon  receiving  the  information  outlined  as  follows: 

1.  The  net  paid  circulation  of  the  publication. 

2.  Number  of  new  subscriptions  put  on  each  year. 

3.  Number  of  renewals  each  year. 

4.  Number  of  stops  each  year.  <  :  ^ 

5.  Total  cash  received  each  year  by  the  publisher  from  the  subscriber,  y. 

6.  Where  the  publication  is  circulated?  Whether  in  cities,  towns,  villages,  or  on 
rural  mail  routes. 

With  the  above  questions  honestly  answered,  the  firms  which  spend  money  will 
have  information  as  to  whether  the  paper  is  subscribed  for  on  its  merits,  or  is  forced 
on  the  public  by  strong-arm  canvassers. 

The  A.  B.  C.  are  supposed  to  have  most  of  this  information,  and  firms  who  are 
spending  large  amounts  of  money  in  advertising  are  entitled  to  it,  and  should  insist 
upon  their  space-buyers,  or  the  agencies  entrusted  with  their  business,  getting  these 
vital  facts,  and  placing  their  advertising  accordingly. 
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Seal  ol  the  City  of 
Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA 

is  the  Third  Largest  City,  and  the  Third  Largest  Market; 
and  has  the  Third  Largest  Daily  Newspaper  in  the 

United  States  of  America 


- ! - ' - ! - ! - 

Last  Minute  Facts  About  Philadelphia 

‘‘The  World’s  Workshop” 

Metropolitan  population:  3,000,000.  City  population:  1,823,158 

Bank  Clearings  1919:  £3,943,398,496.  Per  capita  wealth:  £1,500 

Bank  Clearings  1920:  £4,418,917,731 

Savings  Fund  Deposits  1919:  £43,198,555 

Savings  Fund  Deposits  1920:  £47,388,730 

Depositors  1919:  417,784 

Depositors  1920:  424,845 

Average  Savings  Fund  Deposit:  £106 

Fifty-four  ocean  steamship  lines  operate  out  of  Philadelphia,  the  second 
largest  port  in  the  U.  S.  (in  point  of  tonnage  and  harbor  facilities),  for 
European,  South  American,  Asiatic  and  African  ports. 

Its  principal  industries  are  manufacturing;  from  hosiery,  carpets  and 
cloth  to  locomotives,  shipping  and  warships. 

Approximately  .560,000  male  and  240,000  female  workers  are  employed  in 
its  16,000  manufacturing  places. 

Philadelphia  has  400,000  separate  dwellings;  160,000  of  which  are  owned 
by  their  occupants. 

500,000  Philadelphians  are  shareholders  in  1,200  Home  Building  and  Loan 
Associations. 

One-seventh  of  all  the  Home  Building  and  Loan  Associations  of  the  United 
States  are  in  Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia  has  48,000  wholesale,  jobbing  and  retail  stores  ranging  from 
the  big  department  store  down  to  the  small  corner  “variety”  store. 


American  Opportunities 
for  British  Merchants 
and  Manufacturers 

This  is  the  day  for  British  merchants 
and  manufacturers  to  he  alert,  to 
forge  ahead,  to  huild  up  permanent 
business. 

The^  friendly  attitude  of  all  America 
is  more  apparent  than  ever  in  the 
reception  which  the  mass  of  the  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  United  States  gives  to 
the  articles  offered  in  this  market  hy 
our  Allies. 

Here  in  Philadelphia  (where  there 
are  many  British-bom  residents) 
every  indication  points  to  record 
business.  There  is  an  immense  out¬ 
let  for  advertised  British  commodities 
among  Philadelphians. 

The  circulation  of  The  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  is  by  many  thousands  larger 
than  that  of  any  other  daily  or  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  published  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  and  is  one  of  the 
three  largest  in  the  -United  States. 


Dominate  Philadelphia 

You  can  at  one  cost  reach  the  greatest  number  of  possible  consumers  in  the  Philadelphia 
territory  hy  concentrating  your  advertising  in  the  newspaper  “nearly  everybody  reads” — 


THE 


BULLETIN 

JSet  paid  average  circulation  for 
the  six  months  ending  April  1, 

1920,  as  per  U .  S.  Post  Office  re¬ 
port:  466,732  Copies  a  Day. 

I\o  prize,  premium,  coupon  or 
other  artificial  methods  of  stim¬ 
ulating  circulation  ‘  have  ever 
been  used  hy  The  Bulletin. 


If  you  were  to  ask  most 
any  American  advertis¬ 
ing  agent  how  to  make 
your  advertising  appro¬ 
priation  do  you  the  most 
good  in  Philadelphia, 
the  reply  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be:  *‘Put  it 
in  The  Bulletin.” 
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WELCOME,  BRITISH  CRAFTSMEN! 


Dailies  Have  L  o  n  g 
Awaited  Conference 

By  M.  R.  JENNINGS 

President  Canadian  Daily  Newspapers 
Association 

TT  is  a  pleasure  to  be  asked  by  the 
^oldest  publishers’  journal  in  America, 
1‘iniTOR  &  Publisher,  of  New  York,  to 
use  space  in  i^s  imperial  press  confer¬ 
ence  edition  to 
greet  the  Congress 
delegates  on  behalf 
of  the  Canadian 
Daily  Newspapers 
Association. 

What  more  of 
welcome,  however, 
could  he  expressed 
to  members  and 
associates  of  the 
Empire  Press 
Union  than  was 
foretold  in  the 
M.  R.  Jennings.  invitation 

•  at  the  first  confer¬ 

ence  eleven  years  ago  to  hold  this,  the 
next  conference,  in  Canada,  than  is  evi¬ 
denced  in  the  reiteration  of  this  desire 
during  and  after  successive  postpone¬ 
ments  due  to  war,  and  than  now  is  dis¬ 
played  by  the  joyous  way  in  which 
Dominion  and  Provincial  executives’ 
as.sociations  at  large  and  citizens  in¬ 
dividually  have  joined  with  publishers 
and  printers  in  planning  a  cross  country 
run  between  the  Atlantic  and*  the  Pa¬ 
cific  over  a  course  some  nine  thousand 
miles  long. 

It  is  hoped  by  our  association  that 
your  stay  among  us  may  be  a  pleasant 
one,  that  our  conference  may  lead  to 
sound  conclusions  of  mutual  helpfulness 
and  world-wide  usefulness  and  that  the 
friendships  quick  in  the  making  may  be¬ 
come  enduring  for  life. 

CONFERENCE  PROMISES 
GOOD  TO  ALL  MANKIND 

By  WALTER  WILLIAMS 

I’rcsiilcnt  Press  Congress  of  the  World 

((Vrillcn  Erclusir'cly  for  Editor  & 
Publisher) 

Lord  Burnham,  president  of 
the  Empire  Press  Union ;  Rob¬ 
ert  Donald,  chairman  of  the 
Union ;  Sir  Harry  Brittain,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  arrangements  commit¬ 
tee  ;  F.  Crosby  Roles,  honorary 
secretary,  and  other  British  jour¬ 
nalists  attending  the  Imperial 
Press  Conference  —  Felicitations 
from  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Press  Congress  of  the  World, 
with  the  earnest  hope  and  belief 
that  your  .sessions  and  visit  to  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  will  result 
in  large  good  to  the  profession  of 
journalism  and  through  journalism 
to  mankind  everywhere. 


UNITY  OF  NATIONS  OF  UKE  IDEALS  POSSIBLE 
THROUGH  UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE  PRESS 

By  LORD  ATHOLSTAN, 

Pri.prietor,  .Montreal  Star;  Chairman.  Executive  Committee,  Canadian  Press 
Association. 

(H'ritten  Exclusii’ety  for  Editor  &  Publisher) 

'T'  HE  Imperial  Press  Con- 
ference,  the  second  session 
*  of  which  is  being  held  in 
Canada  this  year,  is  valuable 
chiefly  as  a  meeting  place  for 
journalists  who,  though  world's 
apart  geographically,  live  under 
the  same  flag,  and  a  clearing 
house  for  their  ideas  and  sug¬ 
gestions  of  common  interest. 

The  continuance  of  any  com¬ 
monwealth  depends  upon  friend¬ 
ship,  good  fellowship  and  mu¬ 
tual  interests.  These  elements 
of  unity  within  the  British  Em¬ 
pire  the  Conference  will  foster 
by  bringing  together  the  men 
who  control  the  channels  of  in¬ 
formation. 

But  these  gatherings  have  in 
them  the  germ  of  even  greater 
possibilities.  The  war,  in 
bringing  together  for  one  high 
purpose  the  great  nations  who 
Fought  with  the  allies,  brought 
to  all  the  discovery  that  the 
aims  and  ideals  of  all  were 
much  tjie  same.  It  eniphasizeii 
kinship  between  true  democra¬ 
cies  and  particularly  between 
the  two  great  peoples  who,  in  the  main,  speak  the  one  language.  It  showed 
in  this  regard  the  value  of  a  system  of  communication,  of  conference, 
between  people  who  though  of  similar  minds  on  all  essential  principles  of 
civilized  society  might  yet  become  estranged  through  misui\,derstanding. 

We  in  Canada  have  the  greatest  friendship  ancl  admiration  for  ;he 
United  States,  in  spite  of  frantic  efforts  by  wicked  or  insane  men  or  institu¬ 
tions  to  create  friction.  We  are  delighted  that  your  press  is  taking  .-m 
interest  in  our  Imperial  Conference  and  will  be  represented  at  some  of 
our  functions.  And  we  sincerely  hope  that  they  will  be  so  interested  that 
some  day  soon  an  even  greater  Press  (Conference  shall  develop  in  which 
they,  as  well  as  we.  shall  participate.  It  would  be  of  great  value  to  ’.he 
world. 


CANADIAN  WEEKLIES  WORK  FOR 
EMPIRE’S  WEAL 

By  W.  R.  DAVIES 

I’risiilciit  r.TnaHian  Weekly  Newspapers  Association 
(H'rittfn  Excliisiz'ely  for  Editor  &  Publisher) 

^HE  Canadian  Weekly  Newspapers’  Association  welcomes  the  delegates  to 
the  Imperial  Press  Conference  to  Canada.  Although  the  weekly  press  of  the 
Empire  is  not  as  well  represented  as  it  should  be  at  a  conference  of  this  kind, 
our  friends  from  the  motherland  and  from  our  sister  dominions  can  rest  assured 
that  the.  deliberations  of  the  conference  will  be  followed  closely  by  the  weekly 
publishers  of  Canada,  who  are  always  intensely  interested  in  any  movement 
tending  to  bind  the  various  portions  of  our  Empire  closer  together. 

As  you  journey  through  the  various  provinces  of  the  Dominion  yon  will  meet 
many  weekly  publishers,  and  I  feel  sure  that  you  will  realize  that  while  their 
papers  may  be  small  and  their  territory  restricted  they  are  all  working  with -one 
aim  in  view,  the  good  of  the  community,  which  in  its  broad  sense  means  the  good 
of  the  Empire. 

I  trust  that  you  will  take  back  with  you  memories  of  a  pleasant  and  profitable 
visit  and  a  realization  that  the  editors  of  the  weekly  press  of  Canada  have  the 
warmest  feelings  towards  their  brother  editors  in  the  other  parts  of  the  British 
Empire. 


Cause  for  Worldwide 
Congratulation 

By  T.  R.  WILLIAMS 

President,  .Xmerican  Newspaper  Publishers 
As.sociatian 

(H'ritten  Exclusively  for  Editor  &  Publisher) 

TO  members  of  the  Empire  Press 
Lhiion  in  attendance  at  the  Imperial 
Press  Conference  at  Ottawa,  Canada, 
permit  me,  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association 
to  extend  to  you 
most  cordial  greet¬ 
ings  and  felicita¬ 
tions. 

It  seems  to  us  on 
this  side  of  the 
border  that  the 
assembly  of  so 
many  distinguished 
members  of  the 
press  guild  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in 
the  new  world  at 
this  time  is  very 
opliortune.  Certainly  it  calls  attention 
to,  and  emphasizes,  great  bonds  of  good 
will  and  sympathy  which  mean  much  for 
tile  welfare  of  the  world. 

The  press  wields  so  mighty  a  power 
that  the  impulse  toward  strengthened 
international  understanding  which  comes 
from  every  such  conference  as  yours  is 
cause  for  world  wide  congratulation. 

The  newspaper  publishers  of  the 
United  States  tender  you  abundant  and 
ungrudging  assurances  of  fraternity. 


V'  i; 


T.  R.  Williams 


South  Pledges  Help 

to  Hush  Guns’  Roar 

By  MARCELLUS  E.  FOSTER 

l*rc«i(lent  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers* 
Association 

(li^rittrn  fi.tc!usiveiy  f(*r  Editor  8t  Publisher) 
A  S  president  of  the  Southern  News- 
paper  Publishers’  Association,  1 

desire  to  send  greetings  from  the 
South  to  our  fel¬ 
low  journalists  of 
the  British  Em¬ 
pire.  May  your 
Imperial  press 
conference  h  e 

productive  o  f 

much  good.  Let 
us  hope  you  will 
solve  all  news¬ 
print  problems, 
that  no  labor 
troubles  confront 
you,  and  that 
your  proceedings 
will  be  marked  hy 
liarmony  and  result  in  the  greater  up¬ 
building  of  your  press. 

We  of  the  South  appreciate  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  British  Empire. 

We  know  the  great  work  you  did  dur- 


M.  E.  Fosnt* 
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.ing  the  fight  for  world  freedom,  and  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  unite  with  you  for 
the  establishment  of  your  democratic 
ideals,  which  will  eventually  hush  the 
cannons’  roar  and  drive  away  the  demons 
of  doubt  and  darkness. 


N.  E.  A.  Tells  Empire’s 
Tale  to  U.  S.  Readers 


Will  Wilke 


By  Will  Wilke, 

President  National  Editorial  Association 
(H'ritlm  Exclusii  fly  ft-r  Editoe  &  Publishui) 

rpO  the  Members  of  the  Empire  Press 
-*•  Union  and  those  delegates  attending 
the  Press  Conference  of  this  year,  a 
cordial  greeting 
is  extended  by 
the  National 
Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the 
United  States  of 
America.  Many 
members  of  this 
Association, 
whose  member¬ 
ship  now  num¬ 
bers  nearly  14,000 
editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the 
loyal  press  of  the 
nation,  during 
the  past  twelve 
months  have  visited  every  Province  of 
the  l>)minion  of  Canada,  our  near  and 
friendly  neighbor.  It  is  believed  the 
friend.ship  which  has  so  long  existed 
will  be  continued  as  a  result  of  better 
understanding  gained  from  these  visits. 

To  the  readers  of  the  press  of  the 
United  States  has  gone  and  is  now  be¬ 
ing  circulated  a  clearer  description  of 
the  vast  resources  of  the  Dominion,  a 
statement  of  the  basis  on  which  the 
peoples  of  our  two  countries  will  continue 
to  prosper  and  dwell  upon  this  continent 
with  a  higher  regard  for  the  efforts  of 
each  other. 

The  duty  of  the  press  is  well  defined 
to  secure  and  maintain  a  better  under¬ 
standing  and  regard  for  the  future  rela¬ 
tionship  of  its  readers,  and  with  the 
best  intentions  prevailing,  much  good 
will  result  for  the  present  and  future 
generations  in  which  the  Empire  Press 
Union,  as  well  as  the  National  Editorial 
.^ssociation,  will  be  much  concerned. 

May  the  cause  of  journalism  continue 
to  be  strengthened  during  the  sessions 
of  your  conference. 


of  us  for  the  first  time,  a  new  body  of 
fellows  and  we  are  proud  now  to  call 
them  our  friends.  And  so  when  we 
greet  you  today  as  you  are  meeting  for 
your  Conference,  we  are  extending  the 
glad  hand  of  fellowship. 

The  newspaper  men  in  the  United 
States  are  vitally  interested  in  Canada, 
and  particularly  in  the  men  of  the  press 
of  the  Dominion.  We  are  glad  that  we 
know  you  and  w’e  are  looking  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  for  a  further  strengthening  of  those 
“bonds  of  fellowship.’’ 


JOBK  SUMOIltB 


Truth  Goal  of  U.  S. 
and  British  Press 


By  Richard  L.  Stokes, 

President  American  Journalists'  Association 
(IVritIm  Exclusively  for  Editoe  &  Publisher) 
the  Imperial  Press  Conference, 
comprising  the  foremost  journalists 
of  the  British  Empire,  the  American 
Journalists’  Association  has  the  honor 
on  the  occasion  of 

_  the  meeting  in 

Canada,  to  present 
a  message  of  wel¬ 
come  and  good 
will. 

“Fellowship 
through  under¬ 
standing,’’  we  are 
assured,  is  the  mot¬ 
to  of  the  Empire 
Press  Union.  In 
this  principle  the 
journalists  of 
America  most 
heartily  concur, 
particularly  if  its  meaning  is  extended  to 


1.  D.  P.  A.  Glad  to  Call 
Canadians  Friends 


R.  L.  Stokes 


signify  international  fellowship  through 
international  understanding. 

In  the  hands  of  journalists  of  all 
countries,  as  guardians  of  by  far  the 
greatest  proportion  of  the  information 
and  opinion  upon  which  the  public  is 
brought  eventually  to  act,  lies  very 
largely  the  terrible  responsibility  for  the 
future  peace  of  the  world.  It  is  only 
through  our  connivance  that  so-called 
statesmen  are  enabled  to  inoculate  the 
masses  with  the  venom  of  international 
suspicion  and  hatred.  We  should  no 
more  consent  to  be  made  agents  for  the 
purveying  of  such  poison  than  we  should 
permit  ourselves  to  become  channels  for 
the  wholesale  distribution  of  opium. 

As  representatives  of  the  two  great 
divisions  of  the  peace-loving,  English- 
speaking  peoples  of  the  world,  now 
happily  brought  more  closely  together 
than  ever  before,  the  journalists  of  the 
British  Empire  and  of  the  United  States 
of  America  are  entrusted  at  present  with 
duties  of  epochal  importance  and  sanc¬ 
tity.  Upon  us  depends  to  no  small  extent 
the  future  of  the  world.  Shall  we  not  so 
conduct  ourselves  that  the  historian  of 
times  to  come  will  narrate  with  pride 
that  the  press  of  the  Empire  and  of  the 
United  States,  during  this  crisis,  was 
found  always  on  the  side  of  right  and 
truth  ? 

And  I  beg  to  conclude  by  quoting 
Section  7,  Article  II,  of  the  Rules  and 
Regulations  of  the  American  Journalists’ 
Association,  under  the  heading,  “Pur¬ 
poses.” 

“Xo  co-operate  with  •similar  profes¬ 
sional  organizations  in  other  countries 
with  the  ultimate  object  of  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Association  of  Journalists.” 


IMPERIAL  PRESS  AND  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
EXCHANGE  WIRELESS  GREETINGS 
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UNIOM 
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By  John  Sundine, 

President  Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
(IVritIrn  Exclusively  for  Editor  &  Publisher) 
46  A  bond  of  fellowship” — the  words 
are  hackneyed  through  con¬ 
stant  use,  but  there  is  no  other 
•phrase  in  the  En¬ 
glish  language 
that  can  so  fit¬ 
tingly  describe 
the  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  news¬ 
paper  fraternity 
of  the  United 
States  and  the 
men  of  the  same 
calling  in  Can¬ 
ada. 

Earlier  in  the 
year,  we  visited 
your  country. 
We  studied  your 
problems  and  learned  your  solutions.  A 
better  understanding  of  how  to  meet  the 
too  common  difficult  situations  was  our 
reward. 

But  that  was  not  all.  We  found,  some 
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on  which  foundation  can  be  laid  for  bigger  conference  bringing  together 
Journalists  of  all  nations  that  we  may  have  world  peace  and  fellowship 
built  u-/on  understanding. 
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BURNHAM 


S.  N.  P.  A.  Shares  Hope 
for  Press  League 

By  James  H.  Allison, 

Retiring  President,  .  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association 

(H'ritlcu  Exclusively  for  Editor  &  Publisher) 

ON  behalf  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  in  annual 
convention,  I  desire  to  extend  cordial 
greetings  to  the  visiting  pressmen  who 
will  attend  the  Im¬ 
perial  Conference 
at  Ottawa  August 
4-6.  We  share  the 
opinion  that  a 
league  of  the  Eng- 
1  i  s  h  -  1  a  n  g  u  age 
newspapers  of  the 
world  is  even  more 
to  be  desired  than 
a  league  of  nations. 

We  pledge  our¬ 
selves  to  promote 
international  good 
James  H.  Allison  will  and  a  fuller 
understanding  and 
extend  best  wishes  for  a  profitable  meet¬ 
ing. 


McGILL  DEGREES  FOR  DELEGATES 


Burnham,  Jackcon,  Leya  and  Brittain 
to  Get  LL.D. 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Montreal,  Que. — A  special  convoca¬ 
tion  of  McGill  University,  Montreal,  will 
be  held  in  August  to  confer  degrees  on 
four  distinguished  delegates  to  the  Im¬ 
perial  press  conference.  General  Sir 
Arthur  Currie  will  preside  for  the  first 
time  in  his  official  capacity  as  principal. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  corporation  re¬ 
cently  it  was  proposed  that  the  great 
significance  and  importance  of  the  con¬ 
ference  should  be  recognized  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  by  the  granting  of  the  honorary 
degrees  of  Doctor  of  Laws  to  Viscount 
Burnham,  president  of  the  conference; 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  South  African 
press  delegation,  Ralph  Stapleton  Ward 
Jackson ;  to  Thomas  Wilson  Leys,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  New  Zealand  press  delega¬ 
tion  ;  and  Sir  Harry  Brittain,  chairman 
of  the  arrangements  committee,  thus 
recognizing  the  imperial  character  of  the 
delegations. 

Vi.scoiint  Burnham  is  the  proprietor  of 
ihe  London  Daily  Telegraph,  which  for 
many  years  was  controlled  by  his  father, 

1  ord  Burnham.  He  was  educated  at 
I'.ton  and  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  In 
1895,  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Commons  and  continued  to  sit  in  that 
hofly  until  1919  when  he  entered  the 
House  of  Lords. 

South  .^frica’s  representative  is 
Ralph  Stapleton  Jackson,  editor  and  man¬ 
aging  director  of  the  Rand  Daily  Mail 
and  Sunday  Times,  Johannesburg.  He 
was  educated  at  Wellington  College  and 
the  Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst, 
and  proceeded  to  South  Africa  in  1904 
as  editor  of  the  Rand  Daily  Mail. 

Sir  Harry  Brittain  was  educated  at 
Repton  and  Oxford,  where  he  obtained 
the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1898,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1897.  He  has  been 
influential  in  many  clubs  in  Great  Britain, 
among  his  affiliations  being  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  Sir  Arthur  Pearson.  He  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Standard  and  the  Even¬ 
ing  Standard  of  London  in  1902,  and  was 
director  of  the  Sphere  and  the  Tatler 
from  1906  to  1908. 

Thomas  Wilson  Leys  has  been  for  44 
years  editor  and  part  proprietor  of  the 
Auckland  Star.  He  is  also  chairman  of 
the  University  College  Council  and 
prominent  in  Auckland  in  philanthropic 
and  civic  affairs. 
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WE  ARE  MISSIONARIES  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 

Originator  and  Organizer  of  First  Imperial  Press  Conference  and  Founder  of  “The  Pilgrims”  Tells 

of  the  Empire  Press  Union’s  Ideals  and  Accomplishments 


"It  is  doubtful  whether  any  gathering 
within  the  Empire,  official  or  unofficial, 
has  ever  been  more  conducive  to  good 
understanding  and  to  sound,  practical 
results." 

^HIS  was  the  verdict  of  a  Govern- 
ment  Blue  Book  (an  austere  organ 
which  seldom  enthuses  upon  unofficial 
events)  after  the 
completion  o  f 
the  First  Im¬ 
perial  Press  Con¬ 
ference  in  1909. 

The  idea  of 
convening  a  con¬ 
gress  of  editors- 
in-chief  of  the 
great  newspapers 
of  the  Empire 
occurred  to  me 
during  a  visit  to 
Canada  in  the 
year  1907,  at  the 
back  of  my  mind 
being  the  conviction  that  such  a  gather¬ 
ing  would  be  the  means  of  dispelling 
many  a  misunderstanding  between  our 
scattered  nations,  and  be  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  method  of  bringing  home  to  mil¬ 
lions  of  Britishers  what  were  the  Em¬ 
pire’s  potentialities,  needs  and  dangers. 
I  confided  my  scheme  to  my  old  friend, 
Earl  Grey  (then  Governor  General), 
who  proved  to  be  an  enthusiastic  sup¬ 
porter.  Immediately  upon  my  return  to 
London  I  discussed  the  idea  with  the 
leaders  of  the  British  press,  and  it  was 
decided  to  go  right  ahead. 

The  First  Gathering 

But  the  idea  was  a  new  one;  unex¬ 
pected  difficulties  cropped  up  and  two 
years’  hard  labor  was  before  me.  The 
task,  however,  was  an  invigorating  one 
and  entirely  a  labor  of  love,  and  I  shall 
never  forget  the  kindliness  and  ever 
ready  help  of  my  good  friends  of  the 
British  press,  and  particularly  of  those 
who  throughout  the  months  of  prepara¬ 
tion  spared  neither  time  nor  effort  in 
ensuring  success;  the  powerful  aid  of 
such  men  as  Lord  Burnham,  Lord 
Northcliffe,  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  Robert 
Donald,  Kennedy  Jones  and  H.  A. 
Gwynne  (to  mention  but  a  few),  was  a 
full  insurance  that  our  object  would  be 
achieved.  The  invitations  were  in  due 
course  despatched,  the  editors  from  the 
Dominion,  Crown  Colonies  and  India 
being  bidden  as  our  guests  from  the 
time  they  left  their  homes  until  the  date 
of  their  return. 

Memorable  Rosebery  Oratory 

In  this  short  article  it  is  impossible 
to  deal  even  in  outline  with  all  the 
events  crowded  into  those  eight  memor¬ 
able  weeks.  The  first  welcome  afforded 
our  guests  was  at  the  hands  of  700  jour¬ 
nalists  of  the  old  land,  at  which  Lord 
Rosebery  made  what  was  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  his  splendid  ef¬ 
forts  of  oratory.  In  the  great  room  of 
the  Foreign  Office  our  visitors  were  en¬ 
abled  to  meet  practically  every  leading 
British  statesman  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
cussing  one  momentous  topic  after  an¬ 
other. 

Their  Majesties,  the  King  and  Queen 
(then  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales), 
invited  the  delegates  to  a  garden  party 
at  Marlborough  House  where  each 
.member  learned  at  first  hand  how  inti¬ 
mate-  was  the  knowledge  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  possessed  by  his  royal  host. 


Sir  Harry  Hrittain 


By  SIR  HARRY  BRITTAIN,  K.  B.  £..  M.  P. 


(H’niten  Exclusively  / 
One  little  incident  at  that  delightful 
gathering  I  shall  not  forget.  After  the 
presentation  the  delegates  and  their 
wives — to  the  number  of  about  100 — 
naturally  merged  into  the  general  gath¬ 
ering.  A  few  minutes  later  I  was  sent 
for  by  His  Royal  Highness,  who  in¬ 
formed  me  that  a  message  had  just  ar- 


,r  Editor  &  Publisher) 
rived  from  Buckingham  Palace  to  say 
that  King  Edward,  accompanied  by 
Queen  Alexandra,  was  on  his  way  to 
Marlborough  House  and  had  graciously 
expressed  a  wish  to  have  the  delegates 
presented  to  him  individually!  As  there 
were  at  least  500  people  present,  the 
garden  large,  the  tents  numerous  and 


LET  NEXT  CONFERENCE  BE  OF  THE  PRESS 
OF  THE  U.  S.  A.  AND  BRITISH  EMPIRE 


By  the  VISCOUNT  BURNHAM 

President  of  the  Empire  Press  Union 

(.Written  Exclusively  for  Editor  &  Puri.isiier) 

YOU  have  been  good  enough  to  ask  me  for  an  expression  of 
my  views  on  the  British  Imperial  Press  Conference.  Let  me 
say  in  the  first  place  that  it  seems  to  me  ideal  in  time  and 
place.  I  regard  the  choice  of 
the  place  of  meeting  as  most 
fortunate. 

Our  Conference  represents 
one  vast  but  related  press  of 
the  English  tongue.  Across 
the  border  we  see,  enjoying  a 
like  prosperity  and  influence, 
a  mighty  sister  press.  We 
shall  be  in  common  council 
of  the  press  of  the  British 
Empire,  yet  the  mere  fact  of 
this  proximity  will  exert  a 
moral  force,  invisible  and  in¬ 
sistent,  urging  us  to  healthy 
emulation  of  ideals.  And  it 
is  well  that  it  should  be  so. 

Moving  at  times  by  differ¬ 
ent,  paths  and  at  different 
speeds,  your  press  and  ours 
are  guided  by  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples  and  traditions,  and 
seek  the  same  goal,  the  pres¬ 
ervation  and  development  of 
the  British  ideas  of  freedom. 

Even  the  divergencies  of  views  and  policies  which  manifest  them¬ 
selves  /rom  time  to  time  are  conditioned  by  that  fundamental 
fact,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I  believe  that  great  things  for 
the  future  welfare,  not  merely  of  our  Empire  or  of  your  great 
Republic,  but  of  the  whole  world  may  be  done  by  the  citizens  and 
governments  of  our  two  great  States. 

To  that  great  end  the  press  is  an  increasingly  powerful  engine, 
and  1  trust  that  in  this  British  Imperial  Conference  we  shall  not 
only  do  much  to  co-ordinate  and  stimulate  our  own  powers,  but 
shall  also  find  means  for  imparting  to  you,  and  gaining  from  you, 
some  fresh  light  oq  matters  which  concern  us  both  so  nearly. 

If  our  Conference  should  prove  to  be  the  stepping  stone  to 
another,  including  the  whole  press  of  the  two  peoples,  none  will 
rejoice  more  heartily  than  I.  With  such  a  League  of  the  Press 
the  League  of  Nations  would  find  many  of  its  difficulties  cleared 
away. 

It  is  the  peculiar  merit  of  such  conferences  that  they  are  in¬ 
spired  by  the  sense  of  commimity  rather  than  of  rivaliy  in  in¬ 
terests,  and  the  resultant  expansion  of  outlook  cannot  be  too 
highly  prized.  But  they  have  another  and  almost  equally  valu¬ 
able  function. 

The  dry  bones  of  commerce  are  clothed  with  the  flesh  and  blood  of  per¬ 
sonal  communion.  Journalists  learn  to  know  each  other  not  as  names  but 
as  men,  and  the  free  and  informal  interplay  of  opinion  and  suggestion 
enables  each  to  see  the  others  from  many  sides  which  are  hidden  when 
knowledge  is  confined  to  the  printed  word.  The  value  of  such  knowledge  in 
promoting  a  fuller  understanding  on  future  occasions  is  indisputable.  When 
discussion  might  otherwise  be  obscured  by  misinterpretation,  it  will,  years 
after  it  has  been  acquired,  shed  its  light  in  the  gathering  darkness,  and  pre¬ 
vent  debate  from  degenerating  into  polemics.  • 

For  our  own  Empire  this  constitutes  a  cementing  force  of  immense  prac¬ 
tical  worth.  Applied  to  the  press  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  Republic,  I  hope 
to  see  it  bear  fruit  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  world. 


Lord  Burnha.m 


the  weather  warm,  my  task  was  not  an 
easy  one,  particularly  as  I  had  only  seen 
the  majority  of  our  visitors  for  the 
first  time  on  the  previous  day.  But  the 
command  was  fulfilled,  and  the  visitors 
duly  marshalled  with  atx>ut  fifteen  sec¬ 
onds  to  spare,  and  I  need  not  emphasize 
the  pleasure  which  this  unexpected  audi¬ 
ence  gave  our  guests;  likewise  shall  I 
always  treasure  a  very  kindly  message 
which  I  received  afterwards  from  King 
Edward,  upon  the  successful  results  of 
my  short  but  strenuous  search. 

Outstanding  features  of  the  visit  were 
the  review  of  the  fleet  at  Spithead,  and 
of  the  army — that  wondrous  “contempti¬ 
ble  little  army’’ — at  Aldershot.  It  was, 
I  believe,  the  first  time  in  history  upon 
which  the  sea  and  land  forces  of  any 
great  power  has  ever  been  reviewed  by 
civilians — but  how  fruitful  in  results 
was  the  effect  of  those  reviews  follow¬ 
ing  the  Conferences  upon  Imperial  De¬ 
fence. 

Much  happened  in  the  fateful  years 
lietween  1909  and  1914,  and  many  a  let¬ 
ter  received  from  the  Dominions  after 
the  outbreak  of  war  has  been  to  me  an 
ample  recompense  for  the  two  years  de¬ 
voted  to  the  organization  of  the  first 
gathering  of  these  missionaries  of  em¬ 
pire. 

The  results  of  the  First  Imperial 
Press  Conference  were  two-fold — direct 
and  indirect.  Of  the  former  one  imme¬ 
diate  result  was  the  reduction  of  press 
cable  rates  to  practically  every  part  of 
the  empire;  wHat  this  has  meant  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  clearer  undet- 
standing  and  a  closer  co-operation  with¬ 
in  the  empire  it  is  unnecessary  to  em¬ 
phasize.  Another  direct  result  was  the 
formation  of  a  permanent  body  to  carry 
on  the  work  begun  at  the  conference. 
This  body  is  the  Empire  Press  Union ; 
under  the  presidency  of  one  of  the  most 
able,  experienced  and  popular  newspaper 
men  of  our  day.  Lord  Burnham,  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  union  have  proved  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  empire’s  press. 

"Landmarks  in  History” 

Perhaps  the  indirect  results  of  the 
conference,  though  harder  to  tabulate, 
were  by  far  the  most  important.  We 
brought  to  the  homeland  men  whose 
life’s  work  was  to  mould  public  opinion 
in  every  section  of  the  empire.  We  did 
our  best  to  show  these  men  something 
of  Great  Britain  as  she  really,  is,  from 
the  inside.  They  reviewed  her  power 
and  might,  they  saw  her  peaceful  coun¬ 
tryside,  and  we  did  not  hide  from  them 
poverty  and  squalor  to  be  found  in  her 
great  cities. 

They  met  our  leading  statesmen  from 
whom  they  learned  of  the  difficulties  we 
have  to  contend  against  as  the  pivot  of 
the  empire.  Their  meetings  with  our 
leading  newspapermen  were  of  enormous 
benefit  to  both,  and  led  to  innumerable 
and  lasting  friendships  which  have  done 
much  to  bind  together  the  empire’s  press. 
They  voiced  the  sentiments  of  empire 
unity  and  equality  as  speaking  for  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  in  a  manner  in 
which  they  had  never  been  voiced  be¬ 
fore,  and  lastly,  on  their  return  to  their 
distant  homes  they  carried  back  this 
first-hand  knowledge  and  wider  under¬ 
standing  which  they  have  been  able  to 
set  forth  for  the  benefit  of  their  mil¬ 
lions  of  readers  in  many  tongues 
throughout  the  Seven  Seas. 

As  Lord  Milner,  our  Secretary  of 
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State  for  tlie  Colonies,  remarked  only  a 
few  days  ago,  these  conferences  are 
likely  to  be  landmarks  in  history;  at  this 
first  gathering  “great  imperial  questions 
were  thoroughly  discussed,  and  a  com¬ 
munity  of  ideas  established,  to  which  he 
attributed  in  a  great  degree  the  marvel¬ 
ous  way  in  which  the  empire  pulled  to¬ 
gether  when  the  hour  of  trial  came." 

And  now  we  come  to  the  second  Im¬ 
perial  Press  Conference  to  be  held  in 
Canada. 

My  colleagues  upon  the  Empire  Press 
Union,  of  which  I  sincerely  appreciate 
the  privilege  of  being  an  honorary  mem¬ 
ber — the  only  honorary  member — did 
me  the  honor  of  asking  me  to  act  as 
chairman  of  the  Imperial  Press  Con¬ 
ference  Sub-committee,  for  at  the  wish 
of  our  hosts  the  Central  Branch  of  the 
Empire  Press  Union  has  dealt  with  in¬ 
vitations  and  general  arrangements  for 
the  homeland  and  the  rest  of  the  em¬ 
pire. 

Canada’s  Whole-hearted  Support 

To  carry  out  this  work  as  completely 
as  possible  I  made  a  flying  visit  to 
Canada  last  November  to  discuss  pre¬ 
liminary  arrangements  and  the  suggest¬ 
ed  programme.  Everywhere  I  found  the 
greatest  enthusiasm;  under  the  experi¬ 
enced  and  tactful  chairmanship  of  Lord 
Atholstan — that  outstanding  figure  in 
the  newspaper  world  of  the  North 
American  continent — a  powerful  com¬ 
mittee  was  formed.  That  committee 
found  an  ideal  honorary  secretary  in 
the  person  of  C.  F.  Crandall,  editor  ot 
the  Montreal  Star,  who  threw  himself 
into  the  task  of  organization  with  even 
more  than  super-Canadian  thoroughness. 

The  Governor-General — who  gave  the 
delegates  to  the  first  conference  a  mem¬ 
orable  day  at  stately  Chatsworth — the 
federal  government,  and  each  provin¬ 
cial  government  throughout  Canada’s 
3,000  miles  each  and  all  have  shown 
themselves  desirous  of  assisting  in  the 
welcome  to  their  guests,  while  from  Mr. 
Beatty,  the  president  of  the  incompar¬ 
able  C.  P.  R.,  I  learn  that  Canada’s 
royal  train  will  be  the  home  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  during  their  journey  across  the 
continent.  For  the  purpose  of  definitely 
completing  all  arrangements.  Lord  Ath¬ 


olstan  has  already  visited  London,  and 
we  have  heard  from  him  the  details  of  a 
programme  than  which  nothing  could  be 
more  attractive  or  complete. 

I  had  every  faith  in  the  results  which 
I  felt  would  be  achieved  by  the  first  con¬ 
ference  ;  in  the  tremendous  days  through 
which  we  are  passing  it  is  impossible  to 
over-estimate  what  this  conference  may 
mean  to  the  great  Dominion  of  Canada 
and  in  a  wider  sense  to  the  empire  as  a 
whole. 

Co-operation  is  Means  to 
Betterment 

BY  JOHN  T.  CLAYTON 

President,  Yorkshire  Newspaper  Society;  ed¬ 
itor,  Craven  Herald,  Skipton,  Yorkshire 
(.H^ritten  Exclusively  for  Kwtor  &  Publisher) 

^^NE  of  the  most  gratifying  features 
of  the  Yorkshire  newspaper  society — 
one  of  the  oldest  newspaper  institutions 
in  this  country — 
has*  been  the 
good  feeling  and 
n  a  t  u  ral  under¬ 
standing  engen¬ 
dered  by  associa¬ 
tion  amongst  its 
members.  In  the  ' 
palmy  days  be¬ 
fore  the  world 
was  d  e  V  a  stated 
by  war,  the  Soci¬ 
ety’s  functions 
were  mostly  so¬ 
cial.  It  was  an 
exceptional  occurrence  to  have  many 
meetings  during  the  year,  but  the  few 
that  were  called  resulted  in  a  uniformity 
of  newspaper  policy  that  has  borne  good 
fruit. 

The  society  has  brought  about  a  much 
desired  standard  of  advertisement  rates, 
though  much  yet  remains  to  be  done;  it 
has  produced  businesslike  methods  in 
its  relation  to  the  wholesale  and  retail 
news  agents;  it  has  secured  due  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  weekly  periodicals  in  ob¬ 
taining  a  share  of  County  Council  and 
•local  government  advertising;  and  among 
many  other  advantages  has  created  a 
spirit  of  mutual  co-operation  and  help¬ 
fulness  between  the  members. 

During  the  stress  of  war-time  produc- 


JOHN  T.  Claytok 


A  LAND  MARK  IN  EMPIRE  NEWSPAPER  HISTORY 

A  Hundred  Newspaper  Editors  Cannot  Rub  Shoulders  for 
Weeks  Without  Resultant  Good  to  the  World 


By  VALENTINE  KNAPP 

Editor,  Surrey  Comet;  President,  Hritish  Newspaper  Society. 
Oyritten  F.xchisively  for  Editor  &  Publisher.) 


PRESS  CAN  RECONSTRUCT 
THE  WORLD 


By  SIR  EMSLEY  CARR 

(H'rittcn  Exclusively  for  Editor  & 
1’urlisher) 

^HE  PRESS  perhaps  for  than  any 
other  institution  has  the  means  at 
hand  of  effecting  the  real  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  a  war 
shattered 
world. 

In  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Empire  at 
all  events,  it 
enjoys  the  full¬ 
est  liberty,  so 
that  its  failure 
or  success  in 
rising  to  the 
full  heights  of 
its  opportunity 
is  entirety  its 
own. 

The  more  fully  the  press  realises  its 
responsibility  and  fulfills  it  with  en¬ 
lightenment,  the  better  for  the  Em¬ 
pire. 


Sir  Emsley'Carr. 


tion,  the  Yorkshjre  Newspaper  Society 
abolished  the  system  of  “returns,”  al¬ 
ways  a  bugbear,  never  I  hope  to  return; 
the  more  prosperous  and  wealthy  repre¬ 
sentatives  showed  a  willingness  to  as¬ 
sist  those  who  were  handicapped  by  the 
shortage  of  paper  supplies,  and  I  can 
personally  testify  to  much  needed  assist¬ 
ance  in  “carrying  on”  when  the  prospect 
was  gloomy  in  the  extreme.  Since  its 
affiliation  with  the  provincial  and  na¬ 
tional  bodies,  it  has  played  no  mean  part 
in  solving  the  problems  of  wage  de¬ 
mands  and  working  regulations. 

Its  Weekly  Paper  Section  has  been  of 
immense  use  to  its  members,  and  an 
even  greater  future  lies  before  it. 


^HE  meeting  of  the  newspaper  makers 
-*■  of  the  Empire  at  Ottawa  can 
scarcely  be  overestimated  in  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  its  importance. 

It  is  not  merely  that  the  conference 
will  deal  with  newspaper  economics — 
with  Empire  cable  rates,  paper  supplies, 
or  the  conditions  of  labor  affecting  the 
newspaper  industry  wherein  the  map  is 
red.  Two  hundred  editors  of  the  chief 
organs  of  public  opinion  in  the  Empire 
will  not  come  together  without  discus¬ 
sion  of  Imperial  problems;  and  the  re¬ 
active  effects  of  such  discussions  upon 
them,  individually  and  collectively,  and 
upon  the  unnumbered  hosts  of  readers 
to  whom  their  influence  extends  must 
have  consequences  of  import  to  the  Em¬ 
pire  at  large,  and  to  the  world  of  which 
tlic  Empire  forms  so  great  a  part  in 
every,  sense  of  that  epithet. 

It  is  possible  that  the  daily  conferences 
of  the  delegates  in  the  course  of  their 
journeyings  across  Canada  and  back 
will  be  at  least  as  pregnant  with  results 
as  the  official  meetings  which  are  to  take 
place  in  Canada’s  Capital  City.  The 
actual  conferences,  be  it  noted,  will  oc¬ 
cupy  three  or  four  days.  The  delegates 
will  be  in  close  personal  association 
during  seven  or  eight  weeks. 

The  determination  to  do  what  in  them 
lies  to  re-cement  the  bonds  of  Empire 
will  necessarily  be  uppermost  in  their 
minds;  and  they  will  achieve  nothing 
outside  the  business  of  their  particular 
industry,  if  they  do  not  leave  behind 
them-  the  positive  impression  that  the 
1-impire  press  is  solid  for  Empire  main¬ 
tenance — for  the  strengthening  of  the 
blood-ties  which  hold  together  the  Do¬ 
minions,  the  Colonies  and  Dependencies 
comprised  in  the  “Empire  League  of  Na¬ 
tions.” 

None  of  us  will  stand  again — or  for 
the  first  time — on  Canadian  soil  without 
renewing  in  fullest  intensity  the  pride 


with  which  Britishers,  from  the  Mother¬ 
land  or  from  Britain  beyond  the  Seas 
regard  the  mighty  British  Dominion  on 
the  North  American  Continent,  where 
developed  or  undeveloped  resources  chal¬ 
lenge  the  future  and  leave  a  wondering 
world  amazed  both  at  its  achievements 
and  its  possibilities — a  pride  infinitely  in¬ 
tensified  by  the  valor  of  her  Sons  who 
surged  forth  from  city,  farm  and  fac¬ 
tory,  from  prairie,  vale  and  mountain, 
to  assist  the  Old  Homeland  in  its  hour 
of  danger,  and  who  by  the  magnificence 
of  their  courage,  endurance  and  unselfish¬ 
ness  played  so  heroic  a  part  in  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  victory. 


We  shall  come,  all  of  us,  to  renew, 
or  make  first  acquaintance  with,  Canada 
of  to-day.  On  our  return  home  we  must 
have  much  to  tell,  to  praise  or  to  ac¬ 
claim.  We  shall  come  warmed  by  the 
cordiality  of  the  invitation  extended  to 
us,  ready  to  submit  to  the  re-conquest 
of  our  hearts  by  Canadian  hospitality 
and  good  will,  and  of  our  minds  by  the 
exhibition  to  us  of  all  the  varied  fea¬ 
tures  of  Canada’s  industrial  and  eco¬ 
nomic  greatness,  which  will  be  crowded 
into  the  strenuous  days  and  weeks  of  our 
race  across  Canada  and  back. 


THE  DANGER  OF  JOURNAUSTIC  WEATHERCOCKS 

Final  Reward  Comes  Only  to  Those  Newspapers  That  Do  Not 
Lose  Their  Souls 


By  ROBERT  DONALD 

Chairman  of  the  Empire  Preaa  Union  and  Principal  of  the  Bradford  and  District 
Newspaper  Company 

(H'riltcn  Exclusively  for  Editor  &  Publisher) 


YOU  ask  me;  “Is  it  not  a  widespread 
belief  that  journalists  write  what 
they  do  not  believe  with  tongue  in 
cheek  ? 

It  is  true  that 
there  is  such  a 
widespread  belief, 
and  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  it  is 
also  true  that  the 
belief  is  well 
founded.  For 
many  editorials 
nowadays  in 
English  newspa¬ 
pers  are  written 
to  order.  The 
writers  are  auto¬ 
mata  expressing 

the  thoughts  of  others.  They  write  to  a 
brief  just  as  lawyers  speak  to  one. 
There  has  been  an  increase  recently  ol 
insincerity  and  cynicism  in  the  press. 
The  stunt  of  the  news  columns  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  “stunt”  editorial.  The 
one  may  have  no  relation  to  the  facts 
nor  the  other  to  the  opinion  of  the 
writer.  I  know  editors  and  editorial 


Robert  Donald 


passing  whim  or  passing  mood  of  an  ab¬ 
sentee  dictatorial  proprietor. 

What  I  have  said  applies  to  a  large 
section  of  the  British  press,  but  there 
are  many  exceptions.  There  are  news¬ 
papers,  some  of  them  in  the  front  rank, 
which  maintain  the  finest  tradition  of 
British  journalism.  There  are  also 
others  who  are  dominated  by  a  great 
personality,  such  as  C.  P.  Scott  of  the 
“Manchester  Guardian,”  who  stand  up 
for  principle  and  honesty  in  politics  and 
journalism,  all  the  time,  whatever  the 
sacrifices  may  be.  The  influence  of  a 
newspaper  is  measured  by  the  independ¬ 
ence  and  honesty  of  its  policy  expressed 
by  writers  who  are  sincere  exponents  of 
that  policy.  A  newspaper  which  pursues 
such  a  policy  consistently,  boldly  and  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  effect  it  may  have  for 
the  time  being  on  its  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue,  will  win  a  great  moral 
victory  and  will  ultimately  reap  its  re¬ 
ward. 


The  Place  of  Women  in 
Journalism 


writers  who  express  their  real  opinions 
in  private  diametrically  in  opposition  to 
the  policy  they  advocate  in  their  news¬ 
papers. 

A  section  of  the  press  has  become  in¬ 
creasingly  irresponsible  and  consequent¬ 
ly  there  has  been  a  corresponding  de¬ 
cline  in  the  influence  of  newspapers. 

The  reason  for  these  tendencies  is  a 
passion  for  opportunism,  a  desire  to  sup¬ 
port  for  the  moment  what  is  likely  to 
be  popular  and  not  to  bother  about  what 
is  true  or  right.  Those  journalistic 
weathercocks  are  ready  to  trim  their 
sails  to  catch  the  passing  breeze  and  to 
veer  and  change  just  as  quickly'  as  the 
wind.  Thus  sincerity  and  honesty  are 
sacrificed,  stability  and  influence  lessened 
and  the  newspaper  loses  its  soul. 

Recent  changes  in  the  ownership  of 
many  British  newspapers  have  under¬ 
mined  the  independence  of  editors  as  the 
new  owners — commercial  or  financial 
men — have  special  interests  to  protect. 

Then  there  are  combinations  of  news¬ 
papers — a  “phonograph”  press — which 
reels  out  opinions  as  ordered  by  the 


By  MISS  M.  F.  BILLINGTON 

Secretary,  British  Society  W(?men  Journalists; 
member  of  staff.  Daily  Teleffraph,  London. 

(IVr.'lteii  Exclusively  for  Editor  &  Publisher) 
AS  THE  only  woman  who  has  been 
-^chosen  as  a  delegate  to  the  Imperial 
Press  Conference  at  Ottawa,  I  would 
like  to  express 
my  own  pride 
and  gratification 
that  this  recogni¬ 
tion  has  been  ac¬ 
corded  to  the  in¬ 
creasingly  impor¬ 
tant  work  done 
"by  women  in 
journalism. 

I  believe  that 
as  the  profes- 
/  sions  open  more 
and  more  to 
women,  and 
women  take  a 
larger  share  in  citizenship  and  public 
life,  the  work  of  the  trained  and  com¬ 
prehending  woman  journalist  will  find 
yet  wider  scope,  whether  in  reporting. 


Miss  M,  F.  Billincton 


in  special  corresponding,  or  in  leader 
writing,  as  she  will  have  full  under¬ 
standing  of  the  motives  and  aims  of  her 
sisters. 

The  Society  of  Women  Journalists 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  at 
the  conference,  unites  press  women  for 
their  mutual  benefit,  offering  them  an 
organization  that  can  speak  with  weight 
on  their  behalf,  give  them  legal  assist¬ 
ance  if  necessary,  and  in  medical  aid  and 
in  loans  to  tide  over  temporary  needs 
and  in  many  other  ways  can  be  of  some 
use  to  them.  I  have  high  hopes  that  one 
outcome  of  our  conference  may  be  a 
drawing  together  of  the  women  journal¬ 
ists  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominion. 


A  Trusted  Neighbiur 


By  SIR  CHARLES  W.  STARMER 

Proprietor,  Sbeflield  Independent;  Birmingham 
Gazette,  Northern  •  Echo,  etc. 

(IVritten  Exclusively  for  Editor  &  Pubusher) 

tytHE  provincial  or  county  paper  is  a 
trusted  neighbor,  which  calls  every 
day,  carrying  messages,  news  and  views 
into  more  than 
three-fourths  of 
the  homes  of  the 
day,  where  it  is 
read  and  dis¬ 
cussed  by  all  the 
adult  members 
of  the  family. 

It  not  only 
formulates,  but 
cements  opinions 
on  all  national, 
civic,  religious 
'  and  social  ques- 
SiR  Charles  Starmer  Whilst 

readers  of  pro¬ 
vincial  papers  have  great  respect  for  the 
national  journals,  they  feel  that  their 
local  paper  is  something  of  their  very 
own ;  hence  they  believe  in  it. 

The  provincial  papers  on  their  part 
know  and  accept  their  responsibilities. 
They  seek  to  know  their  people,  their 
environments— to  understand  their  needs 
and  to  help  them  in  all  matters  of  diffi¬ 
culty.  They  reap  their  reward  in  the 
knowledge  that  they  serve  a  greater  pur¬ 
pose  than  is  possible  by  their  more 
pow'erful  national  competitors. 


R.  S.  WARD  JACKSON 
Rand  Daily  Mail 


TAYLOR  DARBYSHIRE 
Melbourne  Age 
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C.  D.  L£NG 
Sheffield  Tele^rap 


C.  F.  PEARSON 
Halifax  Chronicle 


British  Evening  Papers 
Modem  Growth 

By  A.  G.  SPRIGG 

Of  Leicester  Mail;  V'ice-Bresident,  British 
Newspaper  Society 

([VritteM  Exclusively  for  Editos  &  Publisher) 
rpHE  enormous  strides  which  evening 
newspapers  have  made  in  Britain 
during  the  past  two  or  three  decades  is 
a  point  upon 
which  it  is  need¬ 
less  to  labor. 
When  I  entered 
the  journalistic 
profession  there 
was  hardly  an 
evening  newspa- 
.  per  in  the  prov¬ 
inces  which  gave 
a  larger  sheet 
than  four  pages 
of  six  columns. 
A.  G.  SrRioG  Their  advertise¬ 
ment  revenue  was 


BRITISH  EDITORS  ARE 
CLEAN  MEN 

By  SIR  RODERICK  JONES, 
K.  B.  E. 

Managing  Director,  Reuters 
{IVritten  Exclusively  for  Editor  & 
Publisher) 

T  HAVE  grown  up  amid  news 
cablegrams.  So  when  asked 
to  express  an  opinion,  as  I  am 
now  by  the  courteous  represent¬ 
ative  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
I  find  it  difficult  to  be  otherwise 
than  brief.  I  am  bidden  to  say 
what  I  think  about  the  British 
editor.  He  is  the  greatest  single 
force  in  the  British  Empire  today. 
Politically  and  financially  and 
morally  he  is  the  cleanest  creature 
in  public  life  today.  He  is  a 
staunch  friend  and  fearsome 
enemy  always. 


guiding  public  opinion  it  is  difficult  to 
dogmatize.  With  twenty  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  control  of  evening  papers  in 
the  North  and  Midlands  behind  me,  my 
personal  opinion  is  that  the  influence  of 
evening  newspapers  is  considerable  and 
progressive.  There  are  comparatively 
few  British  provincial  “evenings”  which 
regularly  devote  as  large  a  portion  of 
their  space  to  politics,  either  in  the  news 
columns  or  the  editorial  columns,  as  do 
their  morning  contemporaries.  But  in 
spite  of  this  fact — or  should  I  write  be¬ 
cause  of  it?— their  opinions  are  read  and 
valued.  In  social  matters,  and  in  local 
as  distinct  from  Imperial  politics,  eve¬ 
ning  papers  play  an  important  part,  and 
very  few  of  them  could  rightly  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  “mere  gossipy  news  sheets.” 

The  tendency  of  the  evening  papers 
to  take  public  affairs  seriously,  and  not 
to  leave  discussions  to  the  more  “solid” 
morning  papers,  has  been  marked  of 
late  both  during  the  war  and  since  the 
dawn  of  peace.  Women  are  evening 
paper  readers;  and  now  that  they  have 
been  admitted  to  the  franchise  not  a 


Local  Patriotism  a 
Strong  Force 


By  J.  B.  MORRELL 

Chairman  of  Directors,  Birmingham  Gazette 
(IVritten  Exclusively  for  Editor  &  Publisher) 


tT  is  a  commonplace  to  say  that  the 
-^•war  has  made  a  great  number  of  new 
newspaper  read- 


J.  B.  Morrell 


ers,  and  the  pop¬ 
ular  p  r  o  V  incial 
dailies,  both 
morning  and 
evening,  have 
kept  their  new 
readers  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that 
their  prices  have 
been  doubled. 

Amongst  the 
evening  reading 
public,  the  pro¬ 
vincial  papers 
have  the  field  en¬ 


tirely  to  themselves,  whilst  in  their  own 


comparatively  small,  and  in  most  of  the  age  limits  the  number  of  square  inches 
large  cities  evening  papers  were  entirely  given  to  its  readers.  Whatever  may  have 
overshadowed  by  their  morning  contem-  been  the  case  in  the  days  gone  by  the 
poraries.  The  general  view  was  that  they  evening  paper  today  gives  not  one  class 
depended  for  circulation  on  their  sport-  news  only,  but  covers  the  whole  field 
ing  news  and  reports  of  sensational  hap-  of  home  and  foreign  happenings,  and  it 
penings,  and  though  this  was  a  pictur-  also  manifests  an  enterprise  equal  to 
esque  exaggeration  few  of  them  were  anything  shown  by  its  elder  brother, 
seriously  regarded  as  organs  which  influ-  One  of  the  factors  which  has  contributed 
enced  public  opinion.  to  this  development  is  that  the  majority 

.\11  this  has  been  changed.  As  an  eve-  of,  “provincials”  have  more  leisure  for 
ning  newspaper  man,  I  do  not  wish  to  reading  when  the  day’s  work  is  done  than 
overstate  my  case,  and  certainly  have  no  over  breakfast.  In  London  a  big  per- 
desire  to  depreciate  the  value  of  morning  centage  of  the  population  travels  by 
papers,  but  the  development  of  the  eve-  train  to  work  and  the  morning  newspa- 
ning  press  is  not  a  matter  of  argument  per  is  read  on  the  way  to  the  city.  In 
but  of  demonstration.  There  are  still  the  provinces  people  live  comparatively 
centres  in  which  the  morning  paper  is  a  near  to  the  factories  and  offices,  and 

long  way  ahead  in  circulation,  in  adver-  there  is  no  time  for  reading  in  the  morn- 

tising  revenue,  and  in  influence.  In  many  ing.  The  provincial  evening  newspa- 
districts,  however,  the  evening  news-  per  containing  the  day’s  news  is  avail- 
paper  takes  the  lead  in  all  three;  while  able  for  the  workers  at  the  close  of  the 
in  other  districts  it  divides  the  public  day,  and  the  best  evidence  of  the  fact 

support  in  each  category.  that  this  is  widely  appreciated  is  to  be 

The  advertising  revenue  of  the  leading  found  in  the  big  spaces  regularly  taken 
British  provincial  newspapers  to-day  is  not  only  by  local  but  by  national  adver- 
on  lines  undreamt  of  by  its  conductors  tisers. 

20  years  ago.  It  has  grown  enormously  Upon  the  influence  which  evening 
in  size,  and  to-day  only  the  paper  short-  newspapers  exercise  in  moulding  and 


few  editors  are  recognizing  that  those  districts  the  popular  provincial  morning 
journalists  who  look  at  everything  from  dailies  have  an  overwhelming  sale,  and 
the  stand  of  “the  mere  man”  miss  a  a  preponderating  influence.  They  are 
great  opportunity.  read  in  the  homes,  not  in  the  trains,  and 

It  is  not  merely  dress  and  fashion  are  the  trusted  advisers  of  their  many 
which  interests  the  twentieth-century  readers. 

woman.  She  has  her  views  and  her  own  Local  patriotism  is  a  very  strong  force 
standpoint  in  political,  religious  and  so-  in  English  public  life,  and  the  average 
cial  life,  and  to  end  on  a  note  of  prophe-  citizen,  man  or  woman,  must  have  his 
cy — dangerous  though  it  is — I  predict  local  paper  for  the  news  of  the  com- 
that  the  evening  newspaper  which,  in  munity  in  which  he  dwells,  in  addition 
the  broadest  sense,  caters  for  women  as  to  that  of  the  great  world  beyond.  This 
well  as  men  readers  will  exercise  even  he  can  only  find  in  the  daily  or  weekly 
more  weight  on  public  opinion  in  the  newspaper  published  in  his  own  neigh- 
future  than  it  does  to-day.  hood. 

A  WORD  PICTURE  OF  LORD  ATHOLSTAN 

His  Career  Is  a  Blend  of  New  World  Romance  and 
Journalistic  Achievement 

By  PERCY  HURD,  M.P. 

(H'ritten  Exclusively  for  Editor  &  Publisher) 

The  career  of  Lord  Atholstan  has  a  great  newspaper  proprietor,  one  of  the 
about  it  much  of  the  romance  oi  most  potent  “men  behind  the  throne”  in 
the  new  world.  As  a  country  boy  he  Canadian  life. 

took  to  Montreal  nothing  but  a  gram-  His  first  achievement  was  to  establish 
mar-school  education,  and  today  he  is  a  great  journal  with  but  $100  of  capital. 


He  had  learnt  his  lesson  in  the  hard 
school  of  experience,  for  he  began  his 
business  career  at  15  years  of  age  as  an 
office  boy  on  the  Montreal  Evening 
Telegraph. 

Within  10  months  he  became  business 
manager,  and  had  gained  the  experience 
which  enabled  him  to  start  the  Montreal 
Daily  Star  in  1869.  It  was  a  little  sheet 
then  compared  with  the  28  or  more 
pages  of  the  Star  as  we  now  know  it. 
One  of  Lord  Atholstan’s  first  feats  was 
to  help  in  discrediting  a  movement  for 
the  annexing  of  Canada  to  the  United 
States. 

Forty-two  years  later  he  led  in  stir¬ 
ring  Canada  to  its  depth  over  what  he 
felt  to  be  a  movement  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection,  namely,  the  Taft-Fielding  Reci¬ 
procity  Agreement  of  1911.  With  the 
aid,  among  others,  of  Rudyard  Kipling 
— “it  is  Canada’s  soul  she  risks  today’’ — 
that  agreement  was  also  overwhelmed. 

For  many  years  now  the  Montreal 
Star  has  made  a  special  feature  of  its 
own  cable  service  from  London,  which 
is  published  above  the  pen  name  of 
“Windermere.” 

Among  the  milestones  in  Lord  Athol¬ 
stan’s  career  may  be  mentioned  his  In¬ 
dian  Famine  Fund,  when  he  induced 
100,000  Canadians  to  contribute.  In  the 
South  African  War,  to  encourage  en¬ 
listment,  he  insured  every  man  in  the 
Canadian  contingent  against  death  and 
accident,  the  policies  totaling  $1,000,000. 

The  welfare  of  children  has  always 
been  much  in  Lord  Atholstan’s  thoughts, 
and  a  Children’s  Memorial  Hospital 
owes  its  existence  to  his  energies. 

For  many  years  before  the  Great  War 
he  had  been  thoroughly  convinced  it 
was  inevitable,  and  was  fully  persuaded 
that  “Germany  would  strike  when  Ger¬ 
many’s  hour  had  struck.”  During  the 
war  his  papers  were  always  active  par¬ 
ticipants  in  every  campaign  for  recruits 
or  for  subscriptions  and  for  war  loans. 

Lord  Atholstan  received  his  peerage 
in  1917  and  as  in  the  case  of  most  men 
who  have  done  big  things  in  the  world 
he  owes  more  than  the  public  knows  to 
the  constant  help  of  his  wife.  Lady 
Atholstan,  like  her  husband,  is  Canadian 
bom,  and  was  formerly  Miss  Annie  B. 
Hamilton,  of  Montreal.  They  have  one 
daughter.  Miss  Alice  Graham. 


TO  MAKE  GOOD 

BY  L.  GOODEXOUGH  TAYLOR 

Editor,  Bristol  Times  and  Mirror 
(H'ritten  Exclusifcly  for  Editor  &  Pi'b- 

LISMEK  I 

AS  a  Bristol  journalist  I  am  glad  to 
be  assoriated  with  a  conference 
held  in  a  dominion  that  has  long  been 
intimately  con¬ 
nected  with 
the  trade  of 
old  Bristol 
City. 

But  this  close 
interchange  of 
trade  between 
an  English 
port  and  Can¬ 
ada  merely  re¬ 
flects  the  nar¬ 
row  view,  com¬ 
pared  with  the 
claim  of  the 
Press  Confer¬ 
ence,  which,  as  its  name  tells,  is  “Im¬ 
perial”  in  its  outlook,  and  in  its  in¬ 
fluence  upon  Imperial  affairs  has  a 
grand  opportunity  to  “make  good” 
for  the  lasting  benefit  of  the  British 
Empire. 


I..  (looDENOUCII  TaYCOR 


opinion,  and  to  this  end  it  has  improved 
very  considerably  its  representation  in 
the  .Metropolitan  sources  of  news  and 
of  opinion  and  the  means  of  news  sup¬ 
ply. 

Moreover,  the  advantage  which  the 
telegraph  enjoys  over  the  railway  en¬ 
ables  the  provincial  newspaper  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  its  readers  a  news-service  more 
complete,  up  to  the  latest  hour  of  pub¬ 
lication,  than  its  London  competitors, 
except  where  those  competitors  have  an 
edition  produced  in  a  provincial  centre. 

It  is  also  important  to  remember  that 
local  news  in  which  the  provincial  news¬ 
paper  has  a  monopoly  has  an  inevitable 
value,  that  the  provincial  is  therefore 
bound  to  read  the  provincial  newspaper, 
and  that  those  people  whose  opinions  are 
the  weightiest  part  of  public  opinion  are 
bound  to  be  readers  of  their  local  pa¬ 


pers  as  well  as  of  the  London  paper 
which  they  favor. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  that  the  pro¬ 
vincial  paper  attempts  too  much,  and 
that  it  cannot  satisfactorily  cover  the 
more  important  national  news  as  does 
the  better  class  of  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be 
claimed  that,  as  the  average  person  is 
of  limited  leisure,  the  shorter  attd  better 
balanced  reports  contained  in  those  pa¬ 
pers  which  present  both  national  and  lo¬ 
cal  news  more  truly  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  pubhe. 

So  far  as  the  formation  of  public 
opinion  is  concerned,  it  may  be  claimed 
that  in  view  of  the  extent  and  character 
of  the  public  to  which  they  appeal  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  attaches  to  the  provincial 
press  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  press. 


THE  DIGNITY  OF  JOURNALISM 


It  Must  Be  Founded  Upon  Independence  That  Is  Beyond 
Political  Parties  and  Selfish  Men 


Responsibility  for  Formation 
of  Public  Opinion 

By  WILLIAM  DAVIS,  J.  P.,  F.  J.  I. 

Editor,  Western  Mail,  Cardiff 
{Written  Exclusively  for  Editor  &  Publisher) 

TN  the  formation  of  public  opinion  in 
the  provinces  the  London  papers  have 
to  some  extent  usurped  the  functions 
which  were,  not 
so  many  years 
ago  exclusively 
discharged  by 
the  provinc  i  a  1 
press.  On  the 
other  hand  the 
provincial  press 
has  been  fully 
alive  to  this 
form  of  compe¬ 
tition  :  it  has  not 
permitted  the 
London  press  a 
monopoly  in  any 
class  of  news  or  in  efforts  directed  to 
the  instruction  and  guidance  of  public 


'  By  HAROLD  HARMSWORTH 

Proiiriefor,  Western  Morning  News,  Plymouth 
(IVritton  ExcliisiTely  for  Editor  &'  Publisher) 


William  Davis 


lOURXALISM  is  dignified,  in  my 
J  judgment,  by  that  which  dignifies 
the  individual  or  the  nation,  that  is  to 
say  by  independence.  I  believe  that 
freedom  to  say 
and  do  what  it 
deems  best  in  the 
interests  of  the 
people  and  the 
country  unre¬ 
strained  by  the 
jiecessity  to  con¬ 
sult  party  or  in¬ 
dividuals  is  not 
only  the  essence 
of  a  journal  which 
is  inspired  by  the 
highest  principles 
Harold  Harmsworth  of  the  Craft,  but 
in  the  long  rua 
this  principle  will  be  found  to  be  equally 
necessary  to  the  material  welfare  of  the 
journal.  The  subsidized  newspaper  ot 
the  newspaper  which  supports  party  or 
individual  without  reference  to  the 


views  and  actions  to  be  supported  has 
sold  its  soul. 

We  have  in  England  newspapers  (for¬ 
tunately  as  rapidly  declining  in  numbers 
as  they  are  in  influence)  which  support 
some  one  or  other  of  the  political  par¬ 
ties  by  which  our  country's  welfare  is 
prejudiced  and  jeopardized,  which  sup¬ 
port  such  parties  through  thick  and 
thin,  and  who  as  vehemently  oppose  an¬ 
other  party  in  the  right  as  they  support 
their  own  party  in  the  wrong.  These 
journals  do  not  conform  to  any  prin¬ 
ciples  of  journalistic  dignity  that  I  know 
of.  They  are  mere  “hirelings”  looking 
to  the  party  or  a  prejudiced  public  for 
their  circulation.  We  have  in  England 
another  type  of  journal  which  preaches 
that  principle  and  profit  in  journalism 
are  inconsistent,  that  the  dignity  of 
journalism  and  a  balance  on  the  right 
side  of  the  profit  and  loss  account  are 
incompatible# 

If  this  be  true  dignity,  the  journals 
which  preach  this  doctrine  have  got  it 


to  the  full.  A  paper  that  does  not  pay 
is  open  to  temptation  by  parties  or  in¬ 
dividuals.  The  journals  in  this  country 
which  carry  weight  and  rightly  carry 
weight  with  the  people  are  those  which 
are  obviously  sound  business  proposi¬ 
tions.  Journalistic  failure  and  humbug 
are  natural  companions.  Otherwise  the 
dignity  of  journalism  consists,  I  think, 
in  a  rigid  regard  for  the  truth,  opposi¬ 
tion  to  pretence,  pomposity,  conceit  and 
insincerity  wherever  found,  and  gener¬ 
ally  fair  play  for  all. 

Let  us  realize  the  enormous  power 
possessed  by  a  successful  newspaper  and 
resolve  to  use  that  power  sparingly, 
justly,  courageously  and  always  with  a 
desire  to  give  to  others  the  square  deal 
we  expect  for  ourselves. 


MIRROR  OF  LIFE 

By  David  Davies 
Editor,  South  Wales  Daily  Post, 
Swansea 


(H'ritten  Exclusifely  for  Editor  & 
Publisher) 


'T^HE  provincial  newspaper  mir- 
rors  the  life  around  it  at  closer 
range  than  the  great  metropolitan 
paper  with  a  national  scope.  Its 
relations  with  the  reader  are  more 
intimate  and  therefore  more  con¬ 
fidential.  The  influence  is  inten¬ 
sive  because  concentrated  in  a  defi¬ 
nite  area  where  views  take  a  color 
from  the  environment. 


LABOR  UNDERSTANDING  THROUGH  DISCUSSION 


On  a  Basis  of  Square-Dealing  Labor  Difficulties  Can  Be  Over¬ 
come  in  Meetings  of  Employers  and  Men 


By  GEORGE  A.  ISAACS 

(H'ritten  Exclusively  for  Editor  &  Publisher) 


^HE  relationship  enjoyed  between  my 
society  and  the  newspaper  press  of 
our  country,  is  of  the  most  cordial  char¬ 
acter.  VVe  have 
_  for  .some  years 

past  entirely  for¬ 
gotten  t  h  e  old 
method  of  wage 
n  e  g  o  t  i  a  t  i  ons 
when  it  was  a 
question  of  de¬ 
mand  and  coun- 
ter-demand.  To¬ 
day  our  confer¬ 
ences  take  the 
form  of  sugges¬ 
tions  from  both 
G.  A.  Isaacs  sides  and  prac¬ 
tically  the  whole 
of  our  settlements  have  been  mutual  de¬ 
cisions  arrived  at  in  amicable  fashion. 

.\s  employers  of  labor,  we  find  that 
the  newspaper  managements  are  among 
the  most  enlightened  in  the  country. 
There  is  an  old  saying  “Practise  what 
you  preach,”  but  one  might  safely  re¬ 
verse  that  phrase  in  connection  with 
newspaper  proprietors  to  “Preach  what 


duct  is  the  only  sound  conduct  in  all 
business  relations. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  that  my 
society  has  contractual  relationship  with 
the  International  Printing  Pressmen  and 
.\ssistants’  Union  of  North  America, 
whose  president  is  Major  George  L. 
Berry.  .American  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers  will  know  by  their  own  experience 
that  the  aims  and  objects  mentioned  as 
lieing  those  of  my  society  are,  in  the 
main,  parallel  to  those  followed  by  the 
.American  Pressmen’s  Union. 


you  practise.”  If  every  newspaper  of 
this  country  gave  publicity  to  views  re¬ 
lating  to  lalwr  on  exactly  the  same  basis 
as  that  recognized  in  their  own  office.  I 
am  confident  there  would  be  far  less  in¬ 
dustrial  trouble. 

You  ask  what  my  society  stands  for. 
One  may  sum  it  up  generally  in  our 
motto  that  “it  is  a  trade  union’s  duty 
to  act  for  its  members  in  all  things.” 
The  official  objects  of  the  union  include 
the  ordinary  trade  union  activity  of  im¬ 
proving  conditions  of  work  and  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  t)enefits.  There  is  one,  how¬ 
ever,  which  is  worth  repeating,  namely, 
“to  promote  a  good  understanding  be¬ 
tween  employers  and  employed,  better 
regulation  of  their  relations  and  the 
settlement  of  disputes  between  them  by 
arbitration  or  other  lawful  means.’’ 

I  think  that  what  I  have  said  as  to 
our  relationship  with  the  newspaper 
proprietors  of  this  country,  shows  that 
we  have  lived  up  to  this  object. 

.\nother  fundamental  ideal  with  my 
union  is  the  square  deal.  We  believe  in 
honoring  agreements  and  acting  always 
on  the  square,  satisfied  that  such  con¬ 


“Our  Newspaper” 

BY  J.  D.  GRAHAM, 

of  the  Wolverhampton  Express  &  Star 
(H'ritten  Exclusively  for  Editor  &  Publisher) 

The  Express  &  Star — the  principal 
paper  with  which  I  am  associated 
as  co-partner  with  my  brother,  N.  B. 

Graham — i  s  an 
evening  journal. 

A  widely  read 
provincial  eve¬ 
ning  paper  ex¬ 
erts  a  great  in¬ 
fluence  on  public 
opinion.  It  is 
read  at  leisure 
after  the  work 
of  the  day  is 
done  when  there 
is  time  to  digest 
news  and  views. 
It  is  then  pe¬ 
rused  in  turn  by 
every  member  of  the  family  circle.  The 
influence  of  the  provincial  paper  is 
self-evident.  I  could  give  most  interest¬ 
ing  first-hand  proof  of  its  high  place  in 
the  scheme  of  national  affairs. 

The  Government  found  the  provincial 
liaiiers,  morning  and  evening,  invaluable 
daring  the  war.  These  journals  did 
what  no  set  of  official?  could  do,  and 
:he  full  record  of  the  service  of  the 
newspaper  press  in  that  difficult  time  has 
yet  to  be  written.  But,  of  course,  in¬ 
fluence  where  opinion  is  concerned  de¬ 
pends  on  the  conduct  of  a  paper. 

Public  opinion  is  formed  in  the  great 
provincial  centres.  The  readers  of 
newspapers  in  busy  and  jHipulous  cities 
and  towns  arc  thorough  and  critical. 


J.  1).  Graham 


If  the  leading  article  is  written  with 
point  and  conviction  the  message  car¬ 
ries  weight.  I  have  no  doubt,  therefore, 
that  English  newspapers,  with  their 
great  circulations,  are  largely  instru¬ 
mental  in  shaping  and  guiding  public 
opinion,  and  much  might  be  said  on  the 
value  which  lies  in  the  prompt  dissem¬ 
ination  of  accurate  news  of  the  day. 

A  point  to  be  noted  is  that  there  is  a 
personal  touch  between  the  reader  and 
the  provincial  evening  journal  which 
can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  or  to  be  pos¬ 
sible  in  a  London  morning  paper.  There 
is  a  sense  of  homeliness  in  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  provincial  reader  and 
“our  newspaper.”  This  feeling  goes 
deeper  than  many  imagine,  and  is  really 
a  blending  of  interest,  pride  and  patriot¬ 
ism.  The  reader  feels  the  personal 
touch,  and  all  true  editors  do  their 
best  to  cultivate  what  may  be  described 
as  a  sense  of  proprietorship. 


Steadying  Influence 

BY  COL.  EDWARD  W.  WATT 

of  the  Aberdeen  Free  Press 
(IVritten  Exclusively  for  Editor  &  Publisher) 

^HE  provincial  or  county  newspaper 
-*■  is  faced  with  a  new  situation  in 
these  days  of  large  combines,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  is 
likely  to  lose  its 
distinctive  posi¬ 
tion.  P'rom  its 
local  knowledge 
and  facilities,  it 
has  a  special  lo¬ 
cal  influence,  and 
this  is  felt  not 
only  in  local  but 
in  national  af¬ 
fairs.  It  is  not, 
as  a  rule,  car¬ 
ried  away  •  by 
“stunts”  and  ex¬ 
ercises  a  steady¬ 
ing  influence  in  times  of  excitement. 

Its  special  mission,  I  take  it,  is  to  be 
the  organ  of  its  own  locality,  which  it 
can  serve  in  a  way  no  national  paper 
can.  It  thus  appeals  to  a  class  of  read¬ 
ers  who  are  impervious  to  other  influ¬ 
ences,  and,  if  it  is  faithful  to  its  mis¬ 
sion,  it  will  hold  its  own. 


Col.  Edward  W.  Watt 
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A.  LOVEKIN 
Perth  Daily  New* 


T.  JONES 
Times  of  Ceylon 


PERCY  HURf,  M.  P,' 
Montreal  Star 


N.  K.  KERNEY,  London 
Mgr.,  Ca|>e  Argus 


P.  DAVIS 
Natal  Witness 


THE  INDEPENDENCE  OF  JOURNALISM 
A  FUNDAMENTAL 

The  Relations  Between  the  Reader  and  the  Newspaper  Maker 
Must  Be  Established  on  Mutual  Confidence 

By  ELLIS  T.  POWELL,  LL.B.,  D.Sc. 

Kilitor.  riip  Financial  News,  I.ondin 
(li  riftcH  li.xdus.icly  for  Kditok  Fi’blish F.k ) 

4  T  this  time  of  day  one  would  regard  the  judgments  of  the  press  were  taken 
-^the  necessity  for  the  independence  to  he  almost  sacrosanct  in  character.  The 
of  journalism  as  fully  recognized  as  the  men  who  delivered  them  were  conteni- 

fundamental  postulates  of  geometry,  plated  as  elevated  above  their  fellow 

Let  it  be  said,  creature.s.  Hut  nowadays  the  demand 

however,  that  (T  the  public  is  that  it  be  given  the  un- 
ne- er  at  any  age  i  iassed  facts  and  on  them  it  prefers  to 
of  the  world  was  frame  its  own  judgment.  Conseeiuently, 
it  so  essential  as  it  looks  to  the  press  with  the  same  con- 

today  that  the  lidence  as  the  jury  looks  to  an  upright 

press  should  main-  and  painstaking  judge  for  an  accurate 
tain  its  complete  summing-up  of  all  the  facts  and  for 
independence  of  guidance  as  to  the  principles  involved, 
every  influence  though  at  the  same  time  it  expects  that 
save  its  own  de-  these  be  delivered  with  a  scrupulous 
votion  to  the  pub-  balance  of  enunciation  and  with  unblem- 
lic  interest  as  hon-  ished  honesty.  To  attain  and  to  main- 
estly  discerned  by  tain  those  standards  is  to  provide  the 
Ellis  T.  Powell  its  own  searching  world  with  an  independent  press,  and 
eyes.  that,  I  believe,  is  being  done  by  the  iiro- 

Happily,  the  last  thirty  years  have  fession  of  journalism  more  thoroughly 
changed  the  attitude  of  the  British  pub-  today  than  ever  before  in  its  long  and 
lie  toward  the  press.  A  generation  ago  honorable  history. 


THE  PERSONAL  FACTOR  IN 
JOURNALISM 

By  LEWIS  HOW.^RTH 

Editor,  Yorkshire  l*ost. 

(H  ftifi'n  FxclusiiClv  for  Kditor  Fthlisheh) 
tr^llh'  dignity  of  journalism  depend.s 
-*■  largely  on  the  dignity  of  the  journal¬ 
ist.  It  is  a  commonplace  that  the  news¬ 
paper  is  what  the 
newspaper  men 
make  it.  Here 
-  *■/  comes  in  the 

■li  ^  value  of  the  per- 

sonal  factor.  This 
applies,  though  in 
.  different  degrees, 
j''  fn  both  the  “in- 

!  i  side”  and  the 

f,,  ^‘outside”  man. 

The 

whose  work 
confined  w  i  t  hin 
Lewis  Howarth  the  four  walls  of 
his  office  may  be 
— usrally  is— entirely  unknown  to  the 
public ;  yet,  within  certain  obvious 


Progressiveness  and 
Enlightenment 

By  ERNEST  WOODHEAD, 

Editor,  Huddersfield  Examiner. 
(H'ritten  Exclusively  for  Editor  &  Publisher) 

IT  IS  a  difficult  matter  for  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  provincial  press  to 
give  an  estimate  of  the  influence  exerted 
in  the  provincial  or  county  newspaper. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  provincial 
journals  like  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
the  Yorkshire  Post,  the  Western  Daily 
Mail,  the  Scotsman  and  the  leading 
Liverpool,  Birmingham  and  Newcastle 
journals  have  almost,  if  not  quite,  as 
much  prestige  as  any  hut  the  most 
weighty  of  the  metropolitan  dailies. 

.\s  to  the  smaller  provincial  news¬ 
papers,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  with- 


limitations,  his  character,  temperament 
and  outlook  reflect  themselves  in  his 
paper  and  influence  its  readers. 

If  this  be  so  with  the  man  behind  the 
scenes,  what  of  the  journalist  whose 
duties  bring  him  daily  into  close  touch 
with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men? 
Upon  him  lies  a  double  obligation  to 
preserve  the  dignity  of  his  profession. 

newspaper  is  often  judged  for  good 
or  ill  by  the  standard  of  the  man  who 
represents  it,  and  the  public  is  frequently 
influenced  in  its  attitude  toward  the 
newspaper  and  press  generally,  not  only 
by  what  he  writes  but  by  those  indefin¬ 
able  personal  qualities  which  command 
respect  and  inspire  confidence. 


pniTOR  &  PUBLISHER  will 
be  delivered  to  the  Imperial 
Press  delegates  each  week  while 
they  are  on  their  Canadian  tour. 
It  will  give  a  complete  and  inti¬ 
mate  record  of  the  Conference 
and  trip  throughout. 


in  their  own  areas  of  circulation,  those 
with  a  personality  behind  them  have  an 
influence  entirely  apart  from  the  effect 
which  they  may  have  upon  the  political 
opinions  of  their  closest  and  most  con¬ 
stant  readers. 

If,  without  egotism.  I  may  speak  ot 
the  papers  with  which  I  am  associated,  i 
am  proud  "to  think  that  the  mind  and 
spirit  of  my  late  father,  who  founded 
the  Examiner  sixty-nine  years  ago,  and 
was  associated  with  it  for  sixty-two  of 
them,  have  been  and  are  still  reflected 
in  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  community 
which  it  serves — a  community  widely 
recognized  as  peculiarly  progressive  and 
enlightened,  stable,  and  not  easily 
thrown  off  its  balance  by  fluctuations  of 
opinion,  passing  excitements,  newspaper 
“stunts”  which  he  abominated,  or  politi¬ 
cal  machinations  and  trickery,  which  he 
despised. 


INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCES  ARE  REAL 
WAY  TO  FRIENDSHIP 

By  JOHN  WATERS  KIRWAN,  J.P.,  M.L.C. 

Editor.  Miner  (Daily),  Western  Argus  (Weekly),  Kalgoorlie,  .Australia. 

(H'ritten  Excliis.Jcly  for  Editor  &  Publisher) 

r  11. -WE  no  hesitation  in  saying,  as  money  than  before  in  that  direction,  but 
A  -one  the  delegates  to  the  first  Im-  readers  got  a  much  more  extensive 

perial  Press  Conference  which  was  held  news  service,  and  so  could  be  better 

in  London  in  informed  on  world  affairs. 

1909,  that  the  Still  greater  service  was  rendered  by 
gathering  was  the  first  Imperial  Press  Conference  in 
productive  of  enabling  Empire  pressmen  to  get  a 
‘many  beneficial  re-  fuller  and  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
suits.  It  was  in-  Imperial  matters  through  the  delegates 

s  t  r  u  m  e  n  t  a  1  in  coming  into  close  contact  with  Imperial 

bringing  about  a  statesmen  and  other  people  of  note, 
material  reduction  Correspondingly,  all  International 
in  the  cost  of  Conferences  of  those  who  have  so 
press  cablegrams,  prominent  an  influence  on  public 
There  was  no  les-  thought  as  journalists,  should  promote 
sening  of  expen-  friendship  between  nations,  and  a 
diture  on  press  greater  tolerance  towards  people  of 
John  Waters  Kirw.sn  cablegrams.  News-  other  countries,  and  thus  assist  to  re- 
paper  proprietors  move  misunderstandings,  and  lessen  the 
subsequently  spent  as  much  if  not  more  probabilities  of  war. 


ALEX.  W.  MEWS 
St.  John*  Advocate 


WALTER  JEFFERY, 
Sydney  Evening  News 


‘r.  W.  SNELLING  E.  ABBEY  JONES 

Alexandria  Gazette  Southland  (N.Z.)  Times 


Hon.  G.  E.  DAVIES.  M 
M.L.C.,  Hobart  Mercury 
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IMPERIAL  PRESS  TOUR  ITINERARY 


Ar,  I»ij-  of 

Mis.  l».  Pliof  Pro*.  Trip 

Ar.  Sydnoy  . S.8. 

1;*.  Sydney .  "  1 

288  Ar.  Halifax  .  "  2 

L*.  Halifax  .  "  3 

73  Ar.  Kentrille  .  "  3 

Motor  to  (Ihipnian  i'omer.  i'unard  St. 

20  Ar.  Wolfrtlle  . N.8.  3 

Ly.  Woifrtlle  .  "  3 

8  Ar.  Grand  Pre  .  "  3 

Lt.  Grand  Pre  .  "  3 

73  Ar.  Truro  .  "  3 

Ij».  Truro .  "  3 

214  Ar.  St.  John  . .V.B.  4 

lar.  St.  John  .  "  .’> 

80  Ar.  Frpdfrktoii  .  "  5 

Lr.  Frederleton  .  "  5 

63  Ar.  WoodBtoek  .  "  .1 

In.  Whodstn*’!;  .  "  .T 

83  Ar.  Cjrr  .  "  5 

Lt.  t’yr  .  ■'  5 

276  Ar.  Quebec  (Palais  St.  I.Qiie.  6 

Lt.  Quetiec  .  "  7 

82  At.  Grand  Mere  .  "  7 

Ia.  Grand  Mere  .  .....  "  7 

.%8  Ar.  Jollette  .  “  7 

Lt.  Jollette  .  "  7 

62  Ar.  Montreal  .  "  7 

( Windsor  St.  Sin.l 
Lt.  Montreal  . Qui’.  9 

21  Ar.  St.  Aniiev  .  "  9 

Lt.  St.  Annes  .  "  9 

91  Ar.  Ottawa  . Out.  9 

Lt.  Ottawa .  "  12 

265  Ar.  Toronto  (S.S  ICkl . .  "  13 

Lt.  Toronto  .  "  13 

36  Ar.  Queenstoii  .  "  13 

Lt.  Queenston  .  "  13 

8  .Ar.  .Niagara  Palls  ....  "  18 

Lt.  Niagara  Palls .  "  14 

27  Ar.  Grlntsby  .  "  14 

lA.  Grimsby  .  "  14 

17  Ar.  Hamilton  .  "  14 

Lt.  Hamilton  .  "  14 

39  Ar.  Toronto  .  "  14 

Lt.  Toronto  .  “  16 

48  Ar.  Guelph  .  "  16 

Lt.  Guelph .  ■'  17 

124  Ar.  Sarnia  tmrk)  ....  "  17 

Lt.  Sarnia  ....  "  17 

275  Ar.  Sault  Sle.  Marie....  "  18 

Lt.  Sault  Ste.  Marie....  "  18 

275  Ar.  Port  Arthur  .  "  19 

Lt.  Port  Arlliir  .  "  19 

5  Ar.  P’ort  William  .  "  19 

Lt.  Port  William  .  “  19 

426  Ar.  Winnipeg  . Man.  20 

Lt.  Winnipeg  .  "  22 

56  Ar.  Portage  la  Prairie...  “  22 

Lt.  Portage  la  Piairle.  .  .  "  22 

50  Ar.  Oarherry  .  "  22 

lA.  IJallbeiTt  .  22 

28  Ar.  Brandon  .  "  22 

Lt.  Brandon  .  "  23 

131  Ar.  Broadtiew  .  "  23 

Lt.  Broad*  lew  .  “  23 

93  Ar.  Begina  . Sask.  23 

Lt.  Begina  .  “  23 

43  At.  Moose  Jaw  .  "  23 

Lt.  Moose  Jaw .  "  23 

383  Ar.  Glelchen  . Alla.  24 

lA.  Glelchen  .  “  24 

52  Ar.  Palgary  .  "  24 

Lt.  Calgary  .  •'  25 


6.30  p.nk 
8.00  am. 
6.00  a.m. 
9.00  a  m. 

,  Hamilton 
11.30 
12.00. 
1.00 

1.45  p.m. 

5.45  p.m. 
11.00  p.m. 

8.15  am. 
7.00  a.m. 

10.30  am. 
3.00  p.m. 

5.30  pm. 
6.00  p.m. 

10.00  p.m. 
10.10  p.m. 
10.00  am. 

8.30  a.m. 
12.00  niKxi 

2.30  p.m. 
6.00  p.m. 

6.30  p.m. 
9.05  p.m. 


Second  Day  of 

Section  Time  Week  Mth.  Day  ■  A’la 
Atl.  Tue.  July  27  Atl.  S.S. 

7.00  p.m. . 27  C.N.B. 

8.30  a.m.  "  Wed.  "  28  “  1 

6.30  am.  "  Thur.  "  29  D.A.B. 

9.30  am.  "  "  '■  29 

Corner,  Starr's  Point,  Port  Williams  and 
a.m.  Atl.  Thur.  July  29  Motor 

noon  . 29 

p.m.  . 29 

2.15  p.m. . 29  D.A.B, 

6.15  p.m. . 29 

11.30  p.m.  ••  ■■  29  C.X.B. 

8.45  am.  “  Fri.  "  30  •'  , 

7.30  am.  East  Sat.  "  31 

11.00  a.m.  ••  "  31 


3.30  p.m. 
6.00  p.m. 

6.30  p.m. 
10.30  p.m. 
10.40  p.m. 

10.30  am. 
9.00  a.m. 

12.30  p.m. 
3.00  p.m. 

6.30  p.m. 
7,00  p.m. 

9.30  p.m. 


I. 20  p.m.  3.30  p.m.  "  Wed.  " 

J.  50  p.m.  4.00  p.m. . . 

B. 20  p.m.  6.40  p.m,  "  "  " 

1.40  p.m.  9.00  p.m.  " 

1.00  p.m.  10.20  p.m.  "  Sat.  " 

8.00  am.  8.15  a.m.  "  Sun. 

8.30  am.  . 

11.00  a.m.  . 

11.05  a.m. 

12.45  p.m. 

9.00  am.  9.30  a.m.  "  Mon.  " 

).00  am.  10.30  a.m. . 

10.45  a.m.  . . 

11.15  a.m.  . 

3.00  p.m.  . 

5.30  p.m.  . 

3.15  p.m.  4.00  p.m.  "  Wi-d.  " 

1.00  p.m.  5.45  p.m. . . 

r.l5a.m.  7.45  a.m.  "  Thurs.  " 

1.30  am.  12.00  noon  "  “  " 

4.00  p.m.  . 

11.00  am.  FrI. 

1.00  p.m.  . 

7.30  a.m.  •'  Sat. 

2.00  p.m.  . 

5,00  p.m.  . 

8.00  p.m.  8.30  p.m.  Cent. 

9.00  am.  9.30  a.m,  "  Sun.  " 

7.30  a.m.  8.00  a.m.  "  Tiies.  " 

9.00  am.  9.30  a.m.  "  " 

1.00  pm.  1.30  p.m. . 

2.30  p.m.  3.00  p.m.  "  "  " 

2.45  p.m. 

6.30  p.m.  . . 

1.00  a.m.  1.30  a.m.'  Wed.  " 

5.45  a.m.  6.15  a.m.  " 

4.55  a.m.  5.25  a.m.  Minuit.  " 

8.30  a.m.  9.00  am.  " 

2.40  p.m.  3.10  p.m.  "  "  ” 

4.00  p.m.  4.30  p.m. . 

7.00  p.m.  7.20  p.m. 

7.30  am.  7.50  a.m.  .Mount  Thurs.  Aug. 

2.00  noon  12.30  p.m. . 

2.00  p.m.  2.30  p.m. 

10.30  am,  "  P'rl. 


31  C.P.B. 
31 

31  C.X.B, 


Trains  to  G.T.B. 
C.S.L.  Steamer 
tTtelric  Car 


Place  Prot. 

Ghost  Biter  . Alta 

Ghost  Biter  ...... k  " 

Banff  .  " 

Banff  .  " 

Lake  Louise  Sta .  " 

Lake  Louise  Sta .  “ 

Lake  Louise  Hotel...  " 
Lake  Louise  Hotel ...  " 

Lake  Louise  Sta. . . .  '* 

Lake  Louise  Sta _  " 

Field  . B.C. 

Field  .  •• 

Lake  Windermere  ...  " 

lake  Windermere  ... 

Vernon  .  " 

Motor  through  Okanaga 

Vernon . B.C. 

SIcamous  . 

Slcamoui . 

Vancouter  .  " 

Vancouter .  “ 

Victoria  .  " 

Victoria  .  " 

Vancouver .  ' ' 

Vancouver . 

Kamlooi>s  .  " 

Kamloops  .  ** 

Jasper  . .Alta. 

Jasper  .  " 

Edmonton  .  " 

Edmonton .  " 

Wainwright  .  " 

Walnwright  .  “ 

Saf^aham  . Sask. 

Saskatoon  .  " 

Prince  Allwrt .  " 

Prince  Albert  .  " 

Saskatoon  .  " 

Saskatoon  .  *' 

Winnipeg  . Man. 

Winnipeg  .  " 

Cochrane  . (hit. 

Cochrane  .  " 

Timmins .  " 

Timmins  .  " 

.  .New  Llskeard  .  " 

.  .New  Uskeard . 

.  Cobalt  .  " 

.  Cobalt  .  " 

.  North  Bay  .  " 

.  .North  Bay  .  “ 

.  Huntstille  .  " 

.  Huntstille  .  ■■ 

.  Bigwin  Inn  .  “ 

.  Bigwin  Inn  .  " 

.  Huntstille  . 

.  Huntsville  .  “ 

.  Toronto  (Exhibition).  " 

.  Toronto  "  .  " 

.  Prescott  . 


Day  of 
Prot.  Trip 


Second  Day  of 

Section  Time  Week  Mth.  Day 


Via  Transfers 


25 

1.00  [1 

MIL 

Mount 

Fri. 

At«. 

20 

Motor 

25 

2.00  p. 

m. 

** 

20 

25 

6.00  p. 

m. 

** 

*• 

** 

20 

27 

See  Note  A 

“ 

Sun. 

** 

22 

C.P.R. 

27 

See  Note  A 

** 

** 

22 

** 

27 

7.00  am. 

7.30 

a.m. 

*' 

** 

** 

22 

Track  Motor 

27 

7.30  am. 

8.00 

a.m. 

•• 

** 

22 

28 

See  Note  B 

Mon. 

23 

** 

28 

See  NoteB 

** 

*• 

23 

** 

28 

8.00  am. 

8.30 

a.m. 

** 

23 

C.P.B. 

28 

9.30  a.m. 

10.00 

a.m. 

** 

** 

23 

28 

8.45  am. 

9.15 

a.m. 

Par. 

** 

** 

23 

** 

28 

1 . 00  p.  m. 

1.30 

p.m. 

*• 

23 

** 

28 

4.30  p.m. 

5.00 

p.m. 

•• 

23 

** 

29 

5.30  am. 

6.00 

a.m. 

Tues. 

24 

•• 

Valley  and  return. 

29 

2.20  p.m. 

2.40 

p.m. 

** 

24 

** 

29 

4.30  p.m. 

4.50 

p.m. 

** 

24 

** 

29 

4.40  p.m. 

5.00 

p.m. 

** 

** 

24 

** 

30 

7.20  am. 

7.40 

a.m. 

Wed. 

25 

** 

32 

10.00  a 

.m. 

Fri. 

27 

C.P.  Steamer 

32 

2.30  p 

.m. 

“ 

27 

34 

2.15  p.m. 

11.45 

p.m. 

Sun. 

** 

29 

** 

34 

6.45  p.m.  (8)7.00 

a.m. 

Mon. 

30 

35 

8.00  am. 

8.30 

a.m. 

30 

C.N.R. 

35 

7.15  p.m. 

7.45 

p.m. 

** 

30 

** 

35 

9. 15  p.m. 

9.45 

p.m. 

30 

36 

10.00  am. 

10.30 

a.m. 

Tues. 

31 

36 

7.00  p.m. 

7.30 

p.m. 

31 

** 

36  9.00  a.m.  9.30  a.m.  Mmint.  Wed. 

38  9.15  a.m.  9.45a.m.  "  Thurs 

38  1.25  p.m.  1.55  p.m.  " 

38  9.00  p.m.  9.30  p.m.  "  " 

39  3.50  a.m.  4.20  am.  "  Fri. 

39  4.30  am.  5.00  a.m.  “  “ 

39  7.30  a.m.  8.00  a.m.  "  " 

39  11.30  a.m.  12.00  noon  "  “ 

39  3.30  p.m.  4.00  p.m.  "  " 

39  8.00  p.m.  8.30  p.m.  "  " 

40  12.30  p.m.  1.00  p.m.  Cen.  Sat. 

40  10.00  p.m.  10.30  p.m. 

40  3.00  am.  3.30  a.m.  East  Mon. 

40  3.20  am.  3.50  a.m.  "  " 

40  6.30  am.  7.00  a.m.  “  " 

40  11.00  am.  11.30  a.m.  " 

40  4.45  p.m.  5.15  p.m.  "  “ 

40  7.45  p.m.  8.15  p.m.  “  " 

40  8.15  p.m.  8.45  p.m.  "  '* 

40  10.15  p.m.  10.45  p.m.  "  " 

43  2.30  am.  3.00  a.m.  "  Tues. 

43  3.00  am.  3.30  a.m. 

43  6.30  am.  7.00  a.m.  " 

43  9.00  a.m.  “  " 

43  11.30  am. 

43  4.00  p.m.  ■'  “ 

43  6.30  p.m.  "  " 

44  12..30  a.m.  1.00  a.m.  "  Wed. 

44  6.30  am.  7.00  a.m.  " 

45  12.20  am.  12.50  am.  "  Thun 

45  7.00  am.  7.30  a.m.  " 


Trains  to  C.N.B. 


Trains  to  G.T.B. 


“  ■  Trains  to  C.P.B. 

for  C.8.L.  Dock 
C.S.L.  Steamer 


Lt.  Prescott  .  "  45  9.00  am.  "  "  "  9  C.S.L.  Steamer 

120  Ar.  Montreal  . Que.  45  5.15  p.m.  "  "  "  9  " 

Ia.  Montreal  .  45  6.00  p.m.  "  "  "  9  " 

180  Ar.  Quebec  .  "  46  5.00  a.m.  "  FrL  ''  10  “ 

8,589  Total  mileage  of  tour.  Standard  time  Is  given. 

Note  A— Passengers  re<iulred  to  he  on  trains  by  12  midnight  Saturday.  Trains  will  be  moved  to  Lake 
Louise  .sometime  between  midnight  and  6  a.m 

Note  B — Passengers  sleeping  at  hotel  must  allow  sufficient  time  to  be  at  Lake  I/Miise  Station  for  departure 
of  their  seetitms. 

I  This  schedule  is  subjeet  to  possible  cluingcs,  which  will  be  announced. 


DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  OF  CANADA  AND  WHERE  TO  LOOK  FOR  THEM 


.AI.IIKUT.A. 

Calgary  Albrrian  (Ml. 

Herald  (K). 

Kdmonton  Bulletin  (M  and  Kl. 

Journal  (K). 

I.«thbridge  Herald  <E). 

Medicine  Hat  Xe**s  (E). 

BRITISH  COl.l'MBIA. 

Nanaimo  Free  Press  (E). 

Herald  (M). 

Nelson  News  (M). 

New  Westminster  British  Columbian  (E). 
Prince  Rui>ert  Empire  (E). 

Nt**s  (E). 

Vancouver  Sun  (M). 

World  (E). 

Victoria  Colonist  (M). 

Times  (E). 

MANITOBA. 

Brandon  Sun  (E). 

Portage  La  Prairie  Graphic  (E). 

Winnipeg  Free  Press  News  Bulletin  (E). 
Grain  Trade  Ne*»’s  and  Live  Stock 
Journal  (E). 

Manitopba  F'ree  Press  (M). 

Telegram  (E). 

Tribune  fE). 

S.XSKATCHEWAN. 

Moose  la**'  News  (E). 

Times  (E). 


Prince  .\lliert  Herald  (E). 
Regina  l.eader  (M). 

Post  (E). 

.Saskatoon  Phoenix  (M). 

Star  (E). 

NEW  BRUNSWICK. 
F'redcricton  Gleaner  (E). 

Mail  (E). 

Moncton  "rimes  (.M). 

Transcript  (E). 

St.  John  Globe  (E). 

Standard  (M). 

Telegraph  and  Sun  (M). 
Times  and  Star  (E). 

_  NOVA  SCOTIA. 
Amherst  Nevs's  (E). 

Glace  Bay  Gazette  (E). 

Halifax  Acadian  Recorder  (E). 
Chronicle  (M). 

Echo  (E) 

Herald  (M). 

Mail  (E). 

New  Glasgow  News  (E). 

Sydney  Post  (M  and  E). 

Record  ( E ) . 

Truro  News  (E). 

Yarmouth  Post  (E). 

ONTARIO. 

Belleville  Intelligencer  (E). 
Ontario  (E). 


Brantford  Expositor  (E). 
Brockville  Recorder-Times  (E). 
Chatham  News  (E). 

Planet  (E). 

Cobalt  Nugget  (E). 

F(>rt  William  Times-Journal  (E). 
Galt  ReiKjrter  (E). 

Guelph  Herald  (S). 

^ercury  (E). 

Hamilton  Herald  (E). 

Siiectator  <E). 

Times  (E) 

Kingston  British  Whig  (E). 
Standard  (E). 

Kitchener  News-Record  (F^). 

Telegraph  (E). 

I.indsay  Post  (E). 

Warder  (E). 

I-ondon  .Advertiser  (M  and  E). 

Free- Press  (M  and  E). 
Niagara  Falls  Review  (E). 

Ottawa  Droit  (French)  (E). 
Citizen  (E). 

Jcurnal  (Si  and  E). 
Peterborough  Examiner  (E). 
Review  (E). 

Port  Arthur  News-Chronicle  (E). 
Port  Hope  Guide  (E). 

St.  Catharines  Standard  (E). 

St.  Thomas  Times-Journal  (F;). 
Sarnia  ('anadian  Observer  (F!). 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  Star  (E). 


Stratford  Beacon  (E). 

Herald  (E). 

Toronto  Globe  (M). 

Mail  and  Empire  (M). 

Star  (E). 

Telegram  (E). 

Windsor  Border  Cities  Star  (E). 
Woodstock  Sentinel-Review  (F^). 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND. 
Charlottetown  Examiner  (FI). 

Guardian  (M  and  FD. 

Island  Patriot  (M  and  E). 

QUEBFX. 

Levis  Quotidien  (French)  (FD. 

Montreal  Le  Canada  (French)  (M). 
Devoir  (French)  (E). 

Gazette  (  M  ) . 

I.a  Patrie  (F'rench)  (E). 

La  Presse  (French)  (E). 

Star  (E). 

Sunday  Standard 

Quebec  Action  Catholique  (French)  (E). 
Chronicle  (M).  .  . 

F-venement  (French)  (E). 

Soleil  (F'rench)  (FI). 

Telegraph  (E). 

Sherbrooke  Record  (E). 

Tribune  (FI). 

(.1/)  morning;  (/•!)  etening. 
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ROY  W.  HOWARD  LEAVES  THE  UNITED  PRESS 

W.  W.  Hawkins  Succeeds  Him  as  Head  of  Great  Newsgathering  Organization — Retiring  President 
Becomes  General  Business  Director  Scripps-McRae  League  Newspapers 


AXNOUNXEMEXT  was  made  this 
week  at  the  office  of  the  United 
Press  Associations  of  the  resignation 
on  August  1  of  Roy  W.  Howard,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  organization  since  1912.  Co¬ 
incidentally  it  was  announced  that  Mr. 
Howard  has  been  succeeded  as  the  head 
of  the  organization  by  W.  W.  Hawkins, 
for  several  years  its  vice-president  and 
general  manager. 

Mr.  Howard  is  leaving  the  press  as¬ 
sociation  field  to  accept  the  positio!)  of 
general  business  director  of  the  Scripps- 
.McRae  League  of  Newspapers.  In  leav¬ 
ing  the  United  Press  to  embark  on  an¬ 
other  enterprise  and  thus  making  way 
for  a  new  chief  of  the  news  service, 
Mr.  Howard  is  carrying  out  the  estab¬ 
lished  policy  of  the  association  of  mak¬ 
ing  ix;riodical  changes  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  in  order  to  insure  a  fresh  view¬ 
point  and  a  modernizing  of  methods 
necessary  to  meet  the  agencies’  constant¬ 
ly  changing  problems. 

Promotion  Natural  Reward 

•  For  the  past  four  years,  while  Mr. 
Howard  has  beeen 
abroad  a  greater 
part  of  the  time, 

Mr.  Hawkins  has 
been  in  active 
charge  of  the  U. 

P.  His  succession 
to  the  presidency 
will  result  in  no  de¬ 
parture  from  the 
established  policy  of 
the  organization. 

While  Mr.  How¬ 
ard  will  retain  his 
important  financial 
interest  in  he  asso¬ 
ciation  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors,  of  which  he 
has  accepted  the 
vice  -  chairmanship, 
his  separation  from 
active  management 
will  be  complete. 

To  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  Editor  & 

Publisher,  who 
asked  for  an  ampli¬ 
fication  of  the  for¬ 
mal  announcement 
of  his  resignation, 

Mr.  Howard  said: 

“There  are  two  important  reasons  for 
my  leaving  the  management  of  the 
United  Press.  One  of  these  is  the  op¬ 
portunity  that  is,  I  believe,  opened  to 
me  by  new  work  I  have  undertaken. 
The  other  reason  is  W.  W.  Hawkins, 
whom  I  regard  as  the  best  press  asso¬ 
ciation  man  in  this  country — or  any 
other  country — today. 

In  Capable  Hand* 

“I  hope  I  have  added  my  bit  to  the 
development  of  the  United  Press,  but  1 
believe  that  today  Hawkins  has  more 
to  contribute  to  the  press  as.iociation 
business  in  the  way  of  new  ideas  and 
new  development  than  any  man  in  the 
country.  As  a  stockholder  I  feel  that 
the  management  of  the  I.'  !  .  must  l  e 

in  the  hands  most  capable  of  running 
it  aggressively  and  progressively.  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  have  given  the  U  P.  alwat  all  I 
have  to  contribute.  After  fifteen  years 
in  the  press  association  game,  I  lielieve 
a  change  will  do  me  good.  I  am  certain 


it  will  benefit  the  U.  P.  Associations. 

“The  United  Press  is  not  and  never 
has  been  a  ‘one  man  band.'  Its  recog¬ 
nized  success  Is  not  the  result  of  any 
single  man’s  genius,  but  is  the  product 
of  an  organization  and  of  team  work 
to  which  office  boys  and  ‘cub’  reporters 
have  been  as  consistent  and  as  loyal 
contributors  as  its  executives  have  been. 
The  United  Press  has  consistently  at¬ 
tracted  the  best  and  the  most  aggressive 
young  newspaper  talent  in  the  country 
because  of  the  recognition  that  ability 
to  deliver  and  not  length  of  service  con¬ 
stituted  the  key  to  success  and  advance¬ 
ment. 

“The  policy  of  the  organization  call¬ 
ing  for  sufficiently  frequent  changes  in 
the  executive  heads  to  insure  new  ideas 
and  methods  has  made  possible  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  large  number  of  young 
executives  who  constitute  the  chief 
strength  of  the  service. 

“In  thirteen  years  the  United  Press 
has  had  three  chief  executives.  Each 
has  endeavored  to  build  from  the  point 
reached  by  his  predecessors.  Entering 


the  agency  at  the  time  of  its  organiza¬ 
tion,  Hawkins  has  served  as  a  reporter, 
desk  man  and  staff  correspondent.  He 
has  in  turn  been  manager  of  the  AI7 
bany,  San  Francisco,  Washington  and 
New  York  bureaus.  After  a  time  as 
general  news  manager  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  business  management, 
later  taking  over  the  general  manage¬ 
ment  of  both  news  and  business  depart¬ 
ments.  Hawkins  has  proved  himself  a 
natural  executive  with  ability  to  inspire 
confidence  and  loyalty  in  his  staff.  His 
broad  conception  of  the  possibilities  of 
his  position  and  his  keen  appreciation 
of  its  responsibilities,  guarantee  to  the 
United  Press  a  new  era  of  progress  and 
development. 

“There  will  be  no  change  in  the  policy 
of  the  United  Press  stockholders  in 
vesting  complete  and  absolute  authority 
in  the  president  of  the  company,  to  the 
end  that  he  shall  have  hut  a  single  di¬ 
recting  force — the  new  needs  and  de¬ 
sires  of  nearly  800  editors,  whose  criti- 


cisims  and  suggestions  dominate  the 
news  policy  of  the  organization.’’ 

Mr.  Howard  came  to  New  York  in 
1905  as  a  special  correspondent,  and 
the  same  year,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
late  John  Vandercook,  he  became  the 
New  York  manager  of  the  old  Publish¬ 
ers’  Press  when  he  was  but  21  years  of 
age.  When  in  1907  the  Publishers’ 
Press,  Scripps-McRae  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  and  several  smaller  agencies  were 
merged  to  form  the  United  Press,  Mr. 
Howard,  who  was  one  of  the  incorpo¬ 
rators  of  the  new  agency,  became  its 
first  news  manager. 

Following  the  death  of  John  Vander¬ 
cook,  the  first  president  of  the  U.  P.  in 
1908  and  the  retirement  of  H.  B.  Clark, 
the  second  president,  Mr.  Howard 
became  the  head  of  the  agency  in  1912. 
In  the  eight  years  of  his  presidency,  the 
United  Press  has  developed  from  an  or¬ 
ganization  with  a  clientele  of  about  300 
newspapers,  served  over  a  leased  wire 
system  which  did  not  extend  west  of 
Chicago,  to  an  organization  serving 
more  than  780  papers  in  the  United 


States  and  Canada  and  with  leased  wire 
systems  extending  from  coast  to  coast 
and  from  Winnepeg  to  the  Gulf. 

During  the  past  six  years  Mr.  Howard 
has  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  United  Press  efforts  abroad, 
a  work  which  has  been  notably  success¬ 
ful  and  which  has  given  the  United 
Press  high  prestige  both  as  a  news  col¬ 
lector  and  distributor  in  both  Europe 
and  South  America.  Telling  America’s 
story  to  the  newspaper  readers  of  the 
foreign  countries,  through  the  medium 
of  spot  news  cable  despatches  is  a  hobby 
which  Mr.  Howard  had  ridden  success¬ 
fully  for  several  years  before  the  Ameri¬ 
can  government  elaborated  on  the  idea 
through  the  medium  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Information. 

It  has  long  been  Mr.  Howard’s  idea 
that  any  established  line  of  news  com¬ 
munication  is  a  natural  “duplex,’’  to  em¬ 
ploy  a  telegraphic  term.  That  is,  news 
naturally  flows  two  ways  along  such  a 
channel.  The  development  and  exten¬ 


sion  of  the  U.  P.  news  distribution  sys¬ 
tem  in  foreign  countries  has  consistently 
resulted  in  a  simultaneous  flow  of  for¬ 
eign  news  back  to  the  United  Press 
clients  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Howard’s  new  work  will  place 
him  in  supervision  of  the  business  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Cleveland  Press,  the  Toledo 
News-Bee,  the  Cincinnati  Post,  the  Col¬ 
umbus  Citizen,  the  Akron  Press,  the 
Evansville  Press,  the  Terre  Haute  Post, 
the  Des  Moines  Press,  the  Memphis 
Press,  the  Dallas  Dispatch,  the  Houston 
Press  and  the  Oklahoma  News.  His 
jurisdiction  will  be  confined  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  management  of  these  papers,  the 
determination  of  their  editorial  policy 
resting  with  Robert  P.  Scripps, 
their  editorial  director.  Mr.  Howard’s 
headquarters  will  be  in  the  Union 
Commerce  National  Bank  Building  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Howard  An  International  Figure 

The  extension  of  the  world-wide  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  United  Press  into  South 
America,  the  first  important  foreign  de¬ 
velopment  of  any 
American  press  as¬ 
sociation,  made 
Howard  a  figure  of 
international  inter¬ 
est  and  importance 
in  newspaper  circles. 

In  1916,  Howard 
visited  Argentina, 
Brazil  and  Chili,  and 
established  a  United 
Press  bureau  at 
Buenos  Aires,  which 
he  developed  into  the 
present  organization 
of  United  Press  on 
that  continent. 

Since  1916  the 
United  Press  South 
American  service  has 
doubled  in  size  and 
now  averages  around 
6,000  cabled  words 
daily.  Among  the 
United  Press  clients 
in  South  America  is 
the  internationally 
famous  La  Prensa, 
of  Buenos  Aires ; 
O’Paiz,  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  Estado 
Sao  Paulo,  of  S'ao 
Paulo. 

The  building  of  the  United  Press, 

from  a  merger  of  a  few  scattered  seg¬ 
ments  into  one  of  the  world’s  great 

press  associations  in  a  few  years 

more  than  a  decade,  was,  of  course, 
Mr.  Howard’s  primary  task,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  domestic  success  of  the 
United  Press  was  assured  that  he  under¬ 
took  any  important  foreign  develop¬ 
ments. 

48,000  Mile*  of  Wire  in  North  America 

In  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the 
United  Press  utilizes  forty-eight  thou¬ 
sand  miles  of  wire  daily  in  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  its  various  classes  of  service. 
Reports  are  collected  and  distributed 
from  over  thirty  bureaus  located  in  all 
of  the  important  news  centers  on  the 
continent,  and  foreign  bureaus  in  all  im¬ 
portant  capitals. 

Mr.  Howard  leaves  the  United  Press 
at  the  age  of  37  years,  having  accom¬ 
plished  a  work  that  would  normally  oc¬ 
cupy  a  lifetime. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  July  31,  1920 


“When  the  Premier  spoke  of  the  high 
purpose  of  the  Imperial  Press  Conf¬ 
erence,  he  re-echoed  the  sentiment  that 
lies  near  the  hearts  of  all  of  us.  It  is 
our  desire  to  renew  and  revitalize  the 
work  so  splendidly  begun  in  the  first 
conference. 

“The  outstanding  novelty  of  the  voy¬ 
age  was  in  the  fact,”  added  Col.  R.  F. 
Parkinson,  of  the  Ottawa  Journal,  who 
accompanied  the  delegates  from  England 
as  the  official  representative  of  the  press 
of  Canada,  “that  the  ship  was  especially 
equipped  with  the  latest  devices  for  a 
thorough  demonstration  of  this  newest 
Marconi  achievement.  The  working  re¬ 
sults  were  infinitely  satisfactory. 

“Every  day  of  the  voyage  the  Vic¬ 
torian  was  in  speaking  communication- 
with  either  Chelmsford,  in  England,  or 
St.  John’s  Nfld.,  as  well  as  with  the 
.S.  S.  Olympic,  Kaiserine  Auguste  Vic¬ 
toria,  Corsican,  Saturnia  and  Empress 
of  France. 

“Finally  the  delegates  listened  in  the 
lounge  of  the  Victorian  to  a  concert  in 
England  on  Monday,  July  26,  when  the 
ship  was  2,300  miles  at  sea.” 

Large  numbers  of  the  delegates  used 
the  wireless  phone  to  communicate  both 
official  and  personal  messages. 

The  ladies  who  have  arrived  for  the 
conference  are : 

Lady  Burnham,  Lady  Jones,  Lady 
Carr,  Mrs.  Hurd,  Lady  Newnes,  Mrs. 
Powell,  Mrs.  Morrell,  Mrs.  Graham, 
Mrs.  Mitchell,  Mrs.  Isaacs,  Mrs. 
Greaves,  Mrs.  Lovekin,  Miss  Lovekin, 
M'iss  Lovekin,  Mrs.  Lansell,  Mrs.  Kir- 
wan,  Mrs.  Saunders,  Miss  Blair,  Mrs. 
Fink,  Mrs.  Fairfax,  Mrs.  Denison,  Mrs. 
Davies,  Mrs.  Knight,  Mrs.  Leys,  Mrs. 
Jones,  Mrs.  Penn,  Mrs.  Hutchison,  Mrs. 
Delisset. 


OVERSEAS  DELEGATES 
ARRIVE  IN  CANADA 


ThouMnds  of  Messages  of  Wetcome 
Reach  Visitors  at  Sydney — Great 
Tour  of  Dominion  Started 
Tuesday 


S.  S.  Victorian  arrived  in  this  harbor 
today.  A  delegation  of  Canadian  edi¬ 
tors,  representing  every  part  of  the  Do¬ 
minion,  Iwarded  the  steamer  when  she 
anchored  in  the  harbor  and  presented  to 
the  delegates  hundreds  of  welcome  mes¬ 
sages  from  government  and  community 
officials  from  every  province  and  city 
from  the  .Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

Hon.  .Arthur  Meighen,  Prime  Minis-  extend  to  Lord  Burnham,  the 

ter  of  Canada,  welcomed  the  visitor  by  C  hairman  of  the  Empire  Press  Union, 
message  in  behalf  of  the  Dominion  Gov-  official  welcome  on  behalf  of  the 
ernment.  The  reception  tendered  the  Press  of  Canada,  and  to  hand  to  his 
visitors  here  was  the  most  noteworthy  Lordship  the  hundred  odd  telegrams  of 
in  the  history  of  eastern  Canada.  welcome  and  congratulations  that  had 
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OVERSEAS  DELEGATES  TO  IMPERIAL 
CONFERENCE 


Viscount  Burnham  (president  of  the  Empire  John  Harper  (editor  Glasgow  Daily  Record). 
Pre.Ks  Union,  and  chairman  of  the  delega-  Mr.  R.  A.  Anderson  (director  of  Irish  Home- 

stead,  Dublin). 

Mr.  Robert  Donald  (chairman  of  the  Union).  official  reporter. 

Sir  Harry  Brittain.  M.  P.,  (chairman  of  the  Overseas  Press. 

arrangements  committee).  AUSTRALIA. 

Lord  Apsley  (The  Morning  Post).  r)-  Praham  (Sydney  Daily  Telegraph). 

R.  J.  Arnott.  representing  The  Canada.  'J''-  W.  Brennan  (Melbourne  Argus). 

Miss  M.  F.  Billington  (the  Society  of  Women  Hon.  C.  E.  Davies,  M.  L.  C.  (Hobart  Mer- 
Journalists).  *  cun'). 

Sir  Robert  Bruce,  L.  L.  D.  (The  Cdasgow  Sun,  Sydney). 

Herald)  <  .  .  s  q  £  Fairfax  (Sydney  Morning  Herald, 

‘  X.  ,•  X  ...  ...  chairman  of  .Australian  Section  of  the 

Sir  Emsley  Carr  (The  News  of  the  World).  I'nion). 

Mr.  J.  T.  Clayton  (president  of  the  York-  Mr.  Taylor  Darbyshire  (Melbourne  Age), 
shire  Newspaper  Society,  Institute  of  Jour-  Hon.  Theodore  Fink  (Melbourne  Herald), 
nalists).  '  Mr.  Walter  Jeffrey  (Sydney  Evening  News). 

Mr.  D.  Davies  (The  South  Wales  Daily  Post).  Hon.  I.  Kirwan  (Khlgoorlie  Miner). 

Mr.  W.  Davies  (The  Western  Mail).  Mr.  J.  Knight  (Brisbane  Courier). 

Sir  Howard  d’Egville  (the  Empire  Parliamen-  Mr.  A.  Langler  (West  Australian). 

tary  Association).  Major  G.  V.  Lansell  (Bendigo  -Advertiser). 

Mr.  J.  C.  Glendinning  (The  Derry  Standard).  Mr.  A.  Lovekin  (Perth  I>aily  News). 

Mr.  J.  D.  Graham  (The  Express  and  Star),  Mr.  E.  E.  Edwards  (Brisbane  Telegraph). 

Wolverhampton.  x-r-itr  ejc-Ai 

Mr.  Harold  Harmsworth  (The  Western  Morn-  n  ^  ^  ux 

ing  News)  Horton  (New  Zealand  Herald). 

Mr.  lames  Henderson  (The  Belfast  News-  J}''-  I  x 

Letter)  ‘'bbey  Jones  (Southland  Daily  Times). 

Col.  Sir  Arthur  Holbrook,  M.  P.  (The  Ports-  'J’’-  o^^fx' 

mouth  Times).  Parker  (Wellington  Post). 

Mr.  P.  J.  Ilooper  (The  Freeman's  Tournal).  M''-  A;  -i 

Mr.  Lewis  Howarth  (The  Yorkshire  Post).  Selig  ((Thristchurch  Daily  Press. 

Mr.  Percy  Hurd.  M.  P.  The  Montreal  Star  chairman  of  the  Newsi>awr  Proprietors  As- 
and  Canadian  Gazette).  sociation  of  New  Zealand). 

Mr.  Geo.  .A.  Isaac  (Natiinal  Society  of  Opera-  SOUTH  AFRICA 

tive  Printers  and  Assistants).  ;VIr.  P.  Davis  (Natal  Witness)  ' 

Sir  Roderick  Jones  (Reuter  s).  ,  xt  Mr.  B.  11.  Dodd  (East  Ixmdon  Daily  Dis- 

Mr.  Valentine  Knapp  (president  of  the  News-  patch). 

pai^r  Society).  cu  «  u  x  i  i,x  (Johannesburg  Star). 

M*"-  f  Telegraph).  m,.  R.  S.  W^ard  Jackson  (Rand  Daily  Mail). 

Mr.  J.  S.  Macdonald  (The  Farmer  and  Stock-  ^  Volkstein.  Pretoria). 

bree^der).  Institute  of  Journalists.  j).  Oilemans  (The  Friend,  Bloemfon- 

Mr.  T.  B.  Maclachlan  (The  Scotsman).  tein). 

^c.  Perci^l  Marshall  (The  British  Associa-  j;  g  Kerney  (London  manager  of  Cape 

tion  of  Trade  and  Technical  Journals).  Argus  etc  ) 

Mr.  W.  Maxwell  (The  Aberdeen  Daily  Jour  McAllister  (Cape  Times), 

nal). 

Mr.  John  Mitchell,  J.  P.  (The  Dundee  Con-  INDI.A. 

rier)  and  Institute  of  Journalists.  Mr.  T.  .\.  Fraser  Blair  (The  Statesman). 

Mr.  J.  B.  Morrell  (The  Northern  Daily  Echo,  Mr.  I.  P.  Collins  (Civil  and  Military  (dzette 

etc.).  and  Institute  of  Journalists). 

Mr.  'T.  E.  Naylor  (the  Printing  and  Kindred  Mr.  J.  Nolan  (Rangoon  Times). 

Trades  Federation).  Mr.  J.  O'B.  Saunders  (The  Englishman). 

Sir  Frank  Newnes,  Bart.  Representing  the  Indian-owned  press: 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Gilbert  Parker.  Bart.  _  Mr.  Chintamani  (The  Leader,  Allahabad). 

Dr.  Ellis  T.  Powell  (The  Financial  News)  x-ni'E-/-xiTXTrxi  axtx 

Mr.  F.  Crosbie  Roles  (Hon.  Secretary  of  *hc  -.  p  ,  •  i  Fveninir 

Emixire  Press  Union).  Sir  I’atrick  McGrath  (St.  Johns  Evening 

W.  M...  (S,.  John-.  E„- 

n,”'”  R  MoSldi  (S,.  John's  Doily  S,o,>. 

Sir  Campbeil  Stuart  (The  Times.  The  Daily  WEST  INDIES 

Mail.  The  Evening  News,  and  Weekly  Dis  jj  ukser  (The  Daily  Gleaner, 

pdtcb)4  Kinfifston) 

Mr.  L.  Goocienough  Taylor  (The  Bristol  Times  CEYLON. 

and  Mirror).  ,  .  ,  u-  n  -i  Mr.  T.  Tones  (Times  of  Ceylon). 

Sir  (leirge  1  oulmin  (The  Ijincashire  Daily  r-/'v'ivr 

r  A  • 

Mr.  H.'  E.  Turner  (.Secretary  of  the  Empire  Me.  .Snelling  (Egyptian  Gazette,  .Alexan- 

Col'eI  W.‘ Watt  (The  .Aberdeen  Free  Press).  STRAPS  SE-TTLEMENTS. 

Mr.  L.  Woodhead  (The  Huddersfield  Ex-  Mr.  W  alter  Makepeace  (Singapore  Free  I  ress). 

aminer).  F.\R  L-AST. 

Donald  W.  Vick  (Daily  Mirror  and  Leeds  Mr.  H.  A.  Cartwright  (Hong  Kong  Daily 
Mercury).  Press). 

Mr.  J.  T).  Williams  (Camhral  Daily  Leader),  MALTA. 

J.  L.  Greaves  (The  Papermaker).  Mr.  .\.  Bartolo  (Daily  Malta  Chronicle). 


CRANDALL  IS  PROMINENT  IN 
DOMINION  JOURNALISM 


INDEPENDENT  THOUGHT 
COUNTY  PAPER  VIRTUE 


CF.  CR.ANDALL  is  the  editor  of 
•  the  Montreal  Daily  Star,  Montreal, 
Que.  He  was  born  in  St.  John,  N  B., 
brought  up  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  educated 
at  .'\rcadia  University.  He  went  from 
college  into  newspaper  work  in  1900  as 
a  reporter  on  the  St.  John  Daily  Sun,  St. 
John,  N.  B.,  and,  successively,  became 
city  editor,  editor  and  general  manager. 
He  was  editor  of  the  Halifax  Exho  in 
1909,  managing  editor  of  the  Montreal 
Herald  in  1910,  Managing  editor  of  the 
Montreal  Daily  Star  in  1912  and  editor 
in  1915.  He  is  a  director  of  Can¬ 
adian  Press,  Limited,  and  Canadian  .As¬ 
sociated  Press. 


MORE  THAN  39.000  IN  USE 


OTYP 


THE  MACHINE  THAT  LASTS 


LEADERSHIP 

The  FIRST  commercial  line -casting  machine  was  the 
Linotype — revolutionizing  the  method  of  setting  hand 
types  as  introduced  by  Gutenberg  and  establishing  the 
slug  as  the  unit  of  composition.  And  every  marked  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  development  of  the  line-casting  machine  has 
been  brought  about  by  improvements  originated  and  per¬ 
fected  by  the  makers  of  the  Linotype. 

FIRST,  The  Blower  Machine — Introducing  the  continuous  cir¬ 
culation  of  matrices,  permitting  simultaneous  assembling, 
casting  and  distribution. 

The  FIRST  Standard  Single-Magazine  Machine — Introducing 
the  changeable  magazine  and  perfected  assembling  features. 

The  FIJIST  Two-Letter  Machine — Making  possible  the  inter¬ 
mixing  in  one  line  of  two  different  faces  from  one  font  of 
matrices. 

The  FIRST  Multiple-Distributor  Machine — Permitting  the  mix¬ 
ing  at  will  of  matrices  from  two  or  more  magazines — uninter¬ 
rupted  composition  from  and  distribution  to  all  magazines. 

The  FIRST  Auxiliary-Magazine  Machine —  Increasing  the  range 
of  composition  by  introducing  a  display  feature. 

The  FIRST  Display  Machine — Establishing  the  practicability 
of  setting  display  composition  direct  from  £he  Linotype 
keyboard. 

The  FIRST  T ext-and-Display  Machine — For  the  efficient  pro¬ 
duction,  on  one  Linotype,  of  both  text  and  display  in  all 
sizes  and  faces  from  5-  to  36-point. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 

.  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 


NEW  ORLEANS 


Canadian  Linotype  Limited,  Toronto 
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Manufacturers  Who  Win 
the  Richest  Compact  Ma 


Most  manufacturers  know  this. 

They  know  that  Chicago  has  nearly  three  million  people,  and  what 
Chicago  does  influences  thirteen  million  more  people  in  the  surrounding 
states. 

They  realize  also  that  geographically  it  is  an  ideal  battle  ground;  that 
to  dominate  the  Chicago  market  means  to  strengthen  their  influence  in  every 
other  market  on  the  continent. 

Now,  Chicago  is  not  a  hard  market  to  capture,  in  spite  of  the  stories  that 
have  been  carried  away  by  the  few  who  have  failed.  In  capturing  it  there 
are  just  two  rules  to  follow: 

First,  don^t  bite  off  more  than  you  can  chew. 

Second,  when  you  come  to  Chicago  do  as  Chicago  aoes. 

In  other  words,  forget  about  the  surrounding  thirteen  million  people  and 
consider  the  nearly  three  million  that  are  right  here  in  Chicago, 

★  ★  ★  ★  ,  ★ 

Once  you  have  gained  the  good  will  of  Chicago,  the  outlying  territory 
will  take  care  of  itself;  for  Chicago’s  buying  power  creates  a  profound 
influence  upon  the  buying  habits  of  the  surrounding  thirteen  millions. 

Dominate  this  Chicago  market  in  exactly  the  same  fashion  that  Chicago 
advertisers  dominate  it  for  their  day  by  day,  week  by  week,  month  by 
month,  year  by  year  sales. 

To  find  out  how  Chicago  business  men  secure  trade  is  simple. 

Ask  them. 


The  Chicag 
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the  Chicago  Market  Win 
rket  in  the  United  States 

And  you  will  find,  on  your  own  investigation,  that  The  Chicago  Daily 

News  is  a  good  newspaper  for  you  to  remember  when  you  are  ready  for 
your  invasion  of  the  Chicago  market;  that  it  is  their  daily  bread — and  cake. 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

Many  national  advertisers  are  dazzled  by  far-flung  circulation  wher/ 
their  objective  is  a  single  market.  They  have  visions  of  dominating  thirteen 
million  people  around  Chicago,  and  disastrously  forget  the  nearly  three 
million  right  here  in  Chicago  that  can  be  and  are  dominated  by  a  single 
advertising  influence — The  Daily  News. 

The  merchandising  power  of  The  Daily  News  is  easy  to  reckon  when 
you  consider  that  it  reaches  seven  out  of  every  nine  people  in  Chicago  who 
read  the  English  language.  94%  of  its  entire  circulation  of  nearly  400,000 
is  concentrated  within  a  radius  of  20  miles  of  the  city  hall.  And  Chicago, 
as  a  built  up  city  with  buildings  shoulder  to  shoulder,  is  about  twenty -five 
miles  in  length. 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

That  gives  you  a  slight  conception  of  what  a  market  you  have  to  cap¬ 
ture  to  win  Chicago  alone.  It  is  not  a  hard  job,  but  it  must  be  a  thorough  job. 

It  can  not  be  a  thorough  job  unless  you  build  your  campaign  in  Chicago 
around  the  all-inclusive,  concentrated  circulation  of  The  Daily  News. 

Use  any  other  Chicago  media  that  you  want — all  oi  them  if  you  can — 
but  never  forget  your  daily  advertising  to  the  daily  readers  who  buy  and 
take  home  the  nearly  400,000  daily  circulation  of  The  Daily  News — a  reader 
audience  of  over  1,200,000. 

Daily  News 
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THE  AMERICAN  JOURNALISTS’  FORUM 

A  FEATURE  CONDUCTED  UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  JOURNALISTS’  ASSOCIATION 

Editorial  Board-^Richard  L.  Stokes,  507  Commercial  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  representing  the  American  Journalists* 
Association;  Anderson,  editorial  department,  the  Post-Dispatch,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  representing  the  St.  Louis 

Association  of  Journalists;  Arthur  R.  Friedman,  editorial  department,  the  Sun,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  representing  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Newswriters*  Association;  and  Walter  Williams,  dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Missouri, 

Columbia,  Mo.,  representing  the  schools  of  journalism. 


AUSTRAUAN  ASSN.  IS  A 
SUCCESS 

EDITORIAL  XOTE.—Mr.  Rodda  is 
an  Australian  newspaperman  now  in 
America  on  a  bttsiness  z’isit.  He  is  a 
member  and  has  been  active  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  Australian  Journalists’  As¬ 
sociation.  In  the  following  article  he 
outlines  the  work  and  operation  of  the 
A.  J.  A.,  laying  stress  on  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  successful  without  trades  union 
affiliations. 

BY  CHARLES  RODDA 

subject  of  unionism  for  journal- 
ists  inevitably  suggests  controversy. 
For  this  reason  it  was  not  without  diffi¬ 
dence  that  I  accepted  an  invitation  to 
give  some  details  of  the  operations  of 
the  Australian  Journalists’  Association. 
As  a  visitor  to  .America,  interested  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  States,  I  have 
found  that  “collective  bargaining’’  is  a 
live  subject  among  inky-wayfarers  in 
several  cities,  also  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  many  to  combat  the 
process  of  organization.  Whispers  of 
great  argument  are  heard,  and  as  a  mere 
observer,  it  is  far  from  my  desire  to 
join  in  that  argument.  1  offer  only  a 
story  of  a  movement  that  has  worked 
beneficially  for  the  profession  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  if  it  is  touched  a  little  here 
and  there  by  the  varnish  of  point-of- 
view  I  can  but  plead  that,  although  a 
newspaper  man,  I  am  still  human. 

LMtder*  Finely  Supported 

The  Australian  Journalists’  Associa¬ 
tion — the  A  J.  A.,  we  call  it — is  still 
young.  It  looks  forward  to  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  first  decade  of  its  history 
next  December  and  to  the  long  continu¬ 
ance  of  its  efforts  to  promote  the  wel- 
ware  of  the  calling.  While  it  lays  no 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  prodigy  of 
wisdom,  the  rank  and  file  have  always 
been  able  to  congratulate  themselves  on 
the  selection  of  leaders  who  have  wisely 
pursued  a  sane  and  conciliatory  policy, 
and  the  leaders  on  the  fact  that  they 
have  had  practically  unanimous  support. 

The  first  steps  of  the  A.  J.  A.  were 
guided  along  correct  paths,  and  although 
the  very  appearance  of  the  new  bird 
aroused  some  antipathetic  feelings,  no 
great  obstacles  blocked  the  path  to  the 
earlier  agreements  with  newspaper  pro¬ 
prietors.  At  the  end  of  its  sixth  year 
the  fledgling  spread  its  wings  and  flew 
to  the  Court  of  Conciliation  and  Arbi¬ 
tration,  lodged  certain  claims,  and  came 
home  with  a  few  worms. 

Here  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  explain 
that  the  court  is  a  Federal  institution 
set  tip  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  indus¬ 
trial  disputes  affecting  two  or  more  of 
the  six  States  of  the  Commonwealth, 
each  of  which  has  a  system  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  for  disputes  within  its  boundaries. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  conditions  affect¬ 
ing  a  newspaper  employes’  association 
wherein  the  situation  is  essentially  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  in  America. 

Newspaper  Activities  in  Australia 

In  Australia  the  major  newsnaper  ac¬ 
tivities  are  limited  to  the  capital  cities 
of  the  six  States,  and  there  are  no  pub¬ 
lications  of  wide  importance  outside  the 
metropolitan  districts,  except  in  a  few 
industrial  centres;  although  there  are 
any  number  of  rural  iournals — weeklies, 
bi-weeklies,  tri-weeklies  arid  even  dail’es 


— in  a  more  or  less  flourishing  condition. 

While  the  A.  J.  A.  has  ever  looked 
sympathetically  towards  the  country  and 
has  made  successful  efforts  to  extend  its 
influence,  its  chief  work  has  been  in  the 
capitals — Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide, 
Brisbane,  Perth,  Hobart.  However,  the 
organization  of  such  centers  as  New¬ 
castle,  Broken  Hill,  Ballarat  and  Towns¬ 
ville  has  yielded  important  results. 

Not  Fathered  by  Unions 

On  sheets  that  come  out  and  keep  on 
coming  out  in  remote  places  the  pro¬ 
prietor  is  often  his  own  printer’s  devil, 
and  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  A.  J.  A. 
his  position  is  somewhat  like  that  of 
Poo  Bah.  As  Honorable  Chronicler  to 
the  Shire  Council  he  may  be  eligible  for 
membership,  but  as  Lord  High  Serang 
and  Keeper  of  the  Purse  he  is  not. 

The  situation  would  be  purely  Gilber- 
tian  if,  as  a  wearer  of  the  association 
badge,  he  had  to  take  himself  seriously 
to  task  for  non-compliance  with  an 
award  and  file  a  bankruptcy  petition 
through  inability  to  pay  himself  an  ade¬ 
quate  salary. 

The  Union  movement,  which  started 


^HAT  shaky  fabrication  called  world 
peace  is  in  present  peril. 

All  of  us  want  to  save  it :  the  common 
sense  of  humanity  is  against  further 
war. 

As  a  first  step  toward  the  preserva¬ 
tion  and  promotion  of  peace,  I  propose 
that  the  great  nations  quit  lying. 

Here  is  no  complicated  programme  of 
wholesale  international  reorganization. 
I  am  not  here  advocating  any  general 
revision  of  policies  or  methods.  Only 
this  one  clear,  definite  unmistakable 
reform  I  ask : 

Let’s  quit  lying. 

To  that  end,  suppose  we  drop  the 
subterfuge  that  official  prevarication  is 
“diplomacy,”  and  call  it  instead  by  its 
old  family  Bible  name  of  lying — exactly 
the  same  sort  of  offense  for  which  small 
Iniys  used  to  have  their  mouths  scrubbed 
out  with  soap  and  water ;  the  sin  which 
old-fashioned  preachers  declared  to  be  a 
through  ticket  to  hell. 

If  from  a  department  of  any  Govern¬ 
ment  there  comes  a  declaration  that  is 
not  true,  though  animated  by  high  con¬ 
siderations  of  public  policy,  let  us  hope 
that  a  public  man  or  a  public  periodical 
will  rise  up  and  point  the  finger  of 
scorn  and  declare.  “That  is  a  lie !” 

“Diplomatic”  lying  made  the  war. 

Tt  also  unmade  the  peace. 

.America’s  real  reaction  from  Europe 
today  is  the  slowly-matured  conscious¬ 
ness  that  the  European  nations  to  whose 
defense  we  went  with  all  our  most 
precious  possessions  have  lied  to  us — ■ 
consciously,  cunningly  lied. 

They  wove  a  web  of  lies  about  our 
representatives  in  Paris  that  fairly 
broke  some  knightly  hearts. 


quite  independently  of  the  Australian 
trade  union  bodies  or  of  any  organiza¬ 
tion  identified  with  politics,  was  wel¬ 
comed  at  once  by  progressive  literary 
men.  If  medical  and  other  professional 
men  could  combine,  why  not  reporters? 
The  association  at  once  sought  to  estab¬ 
lish  amicable  relations  with  the  proprie¬ 
tors,  and  it  was  successful  in  concluding 
agreements  revolutionary  in  effect. 

These  sufficed  until  1916,  and  it  was 
only  with  the  lapse  of  negotiations  for 
a  new  understanding  to  replace  the 
terminating  contract,  that  an  appeal  was 
made  to  the  court.  The  award  of  the 
Eederal  tribunal,  which  is  to  continue  in 
force  until  the  end  of  1921,  gave  the 
newspaper  writers  certain  improved  con¬ 
ditions,  and  prescribed  the  continuance 
of  the  working  system  previously 
adopted. 

Membership  Requirements 

As  it  is  now  constituted,  the  A.  J.  A. 
admits  to  full  membership  “persons  em¬ 
ployed  as  journalists”  including  the 
"Hansard”  reporters  of  the  different 
legislatures,  and  licensed  or  official 
shorthand  writers  practicing  in  the  law 


Their  secret  treaties,  long  concealed 
b  "  flagrant  falsehoods,  nullified  all  their 
fair  pretensions  about  subscribing  to  our 
war  aims. 

They  lied,  openly  and  secretly,  to  the 
little  nations  for, whose  freedom  brave 
men  died. 

They  are  lying  still  about  their  own 
economic  and  political  projects. 

They  have  developed  a  huge  corps  of 
professional  liars  whom  they  call  cen¬ 
sors  and  propaganda  and  “intelligence” 
agents. 

Even  the  “Father  of  Lies”  himself 
must  be  made  ashamed  of  his  own 
bungling  incompctency  as  he  beholds  the 
proficiency  and  shamelessness  of  these 
liars  who  have  taken  up  his  calling  since 
the  war  began. 

Not  abroad  alone  is  the  trade  of  lying 
developed  into  a  fine  art.  Our  own 
newspapers  are  crying  out  against  the 
flood  of  propaganda,  in  whole  or  in  part 
false,  that  sweeps  daily  up  against  edi¬ 
torial  offices.  Political  candidates,  gov¬ 
ernment  departments,  relief  causes,  com¬ 
mercial  agencies,  social  aspirants,  and 
other  interests  by  the  score,  regularly 
employ  “publicity  representatives”  to  do 
whatever  degree  of  judicious  lying  may 
serve  their  purposes. 

To  all  the  liars,  professional  and  ama¬ 
teur,  diplomatic  and  commercial,  na¬ 
tional  and  individual,  there  may  be 
cuoted  the  old  couplet, 

“Oh,  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave. 
When  first  we  practice  to  deceive!” 

■Ml  the  injunctions  that  are  being  laid 
upon  the  world  nowadays  by  uncounted 
volumes  contain  less  practical  usefulness 
than  the  single  resolution ; 

“Let’s  quit  lying!” 


courts,  and  persons  regularly  engaged  in 
writing,  drawing  or  photographing  for 
the  press.  Editors-in-chief  and  staff 
leaders  are  not  eligible,  but  those  who 
were  members  on  May  1,  1911,  may  re¬ 
tain  their  interest. 

The  objects  of  the  organization  in¬ 
clude  the  encouragement  and  initiation 
of  whatever  may  tend  toward  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  status,  training  and 
qualifications  of  all  classes  of  journal¬ 
ists  ;  to  improve  relations  between  em¬ 
ployers  and  employes,  and  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  legislative  machinery  for  the 
prevention  and  settlement  of  industrial 
disputes.  The  guiding  policy  is  essen¬ 
tially  one  of  conciliation  and  arbitra¬ 
tion  and  in  giving  effect  to  it  friendly 
relations  have  been  maintained  with  the 
employers. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Court  award, 
which  applies  only  to  metropolitan  dis¬ 
tricts,  the  proprietors  have  sent  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  local  boards  of  advice  and 
have  thus  contributed  -  to  the  amicable 
settlement  of  differences. 

Salary  Classificationa 

Questions  of  salary  are  determined  by 
different  classifications  and  gradings. 
The  States  are  classified;  the  journalists 
also.  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria 
are  placed  in  the  first  division,  as  the 
highest  standards  in  Australian  news¬ 
paper  work  are  set  by  the  journals  of 
Sydney  and  Melbourne.  The  minimum 
rates  ordered  for  the  two  “A  grade” 
States  are  subject  to  a  deduction  of  five 
per  cent  in  Western  .Australia,  ten  per 
cent  in  South  Australia  and  Queensland, 
and  twenty  per  cent  in  Tasmania. 

The  grading  of  employes  commences 
with  a  junior  status  and  works  up 
through  general  and  senior  divisions  to 
higher  paid  and  specifically  mentioned 
offices,  such  as  those  of  sub-editors, 
news-editors  and  editorial  writers.  The 
classification  of  reporters,  except  in 
Tasmania,  is  on  a  staff  basis  of  at  least 
three-fifths  seniors,  not  more  than  one- 
fifth  juniors  and  the  rest  generals.  In 
the  excepted  island  State  the  division  is 
in  thirds.  While  some  proprietors  pro¬ 
test  the  inconvenience  of  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement,  others  give  employment  to 
more  than  the  prescribed  number  of 
seniors. 

Working  Hours 

There  are  special  provisions  for  the 
“cub,”  whose  lot,  if  he  has  any  desire  to 
succeed  and  the  initiative  necessary  to 
work,  is  generally  made  easy  by  the  help 
of  his  seniors.  The  probationary  period 
extends  over  three  years,  but  in  actual 
practice  the  term  is  usually  much  shorter. 
Everything  depends  upon  the  ability  and 
resoutce  of  the  individual,  and  some 
writers  have  climbed  to  the  senior  grade 
in  very  quick  time,  many  others  stepping 
straight  into  the  classified  ranks.  Pay 
on  evening  papers  is  a  little  lower  than 
on  morning  journals,  but  the  work  is 
generally  easier. 

In  these  days  when  the  H.  C.  L.  is  an 
evil  to  which  all  mankind  is  heir,  a 
comfortable  salary  is  no  small  matter, 
but  most  journalists  cherish  the  condi¬ 
tions  won  even  more  than  increase  iu 
pay.  The  working  week  for  all  journal¬ 
ists,  except  editors-in-chief,  associate 
editors  and  staff  leaders,  is  limited  to 
46  hours,  wdth  one  clear  day  and  a  half 
(Continued  on  page  78) 


“LETS  QUIT  LYING!” 

A  Good  Resolution  Proposed  for  the  Christian  Nations  of  the  Earth,  as  a 

Way  Out 


BV  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS 
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—A.  B.  C. 

Advertise  where  your  goods  are 
for  sale  and  where  you  can  sell 
them  at  a  profit. 

An  axiom? — then  why  do  many 
advertisers  with  limited,  sec¬ 
tional  or  “spotty”  distribution 
•  select  mediums  of  national  cir¬ 

culation,  reaching  thousands  of 
people  who  cannot  buy  the 
product  locally  if  they  want  to? 

At  best  the  national  mediums 
reach  only  a  minor  percentage 
of  folk  where  there  is  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  even  those  few  people 
must  ferret  out  the  dealers  who 
sell  the  goods. 

Through  daily  Newspapers,  the 
most  powerful  and  adaptable  of 
mediums,  you  can  practise  most 
effectively  this  A.  B.  C.  prin¬ 
ciple  of  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising. 

Invest  in  Newspaper  Advertising  ^ 

E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 

Established  1888  * 

Publishers’  Representatives 

Chicago '  York  ' 

Kansas  City  San  Francisco 


I  Advertisement  No.  41 

I  Through  constant  reiteration  of  this 

I  A.  B.  C.  principle,  so  simple  and  yet  so 

j  misunderstood,  we  are  helping  to  in- 

I  crease  the  advertising  volume  of  all 

I  newspapers. 

I  Is  your  representative  contributing? 

E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 
15  East  26th  Street,  New  York  City 
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ADVERTISING  MANAGERS’  ROUND  TABLE 

A  FEATURE  CONDUCTED  UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  A.  A.  C.  W. 

This  page  is  a  regular  feature  of  Epitob  &  Publishbb.  Suggestionr  and  contributions  should  Im  sent  to  Fred  Millis, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Newspaper  Department,  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World,  News  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


ANALYZE  WHOLESALERS  AND  RETAILERS  - 

In  third  of  si'rii’s  of  articles  on  how  to  organise  a  merchattdising  department 
chart  for  collecting  and  information  about  jobbers,  is  set  out. 

work  out  route  lists  of  the  grocery 
stores,  drug  stores,  and  possibly  the 
confectionery  and  general  stores  in 
your  city.  How  to  do  this  and  the  real 
advantages  of  having  complete  route 
lists  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  arti¬ 
cle. 

An  analysis  of  the  production  of  your 
territory  should  be  made.  Is  it  a  manu¬ 
facturing  or  an  agricultural  territory  or 
is  it  both?  Dig  out  the  facts  so  you 


.‘\s  stated  in  previous  articles  in  the 
first  step  in  organizing  for  co-operative 
work  a  newspaper  must  establish  a  pol¬ 
icy  of  what  it  will  and  will  not  do.  Then 
the  complete  information  about  the  re¬ 
tailers  must  be  collected.  The  next 
logical  step  is  to  make  a  thorough  study 
of  the  trading  territories  of  your  city 
and  of  the  wholesalers  and  retailers. 

Following  is  a  skeleton  outline  of  the 
things  that  should  be  covered : 

You  should  have  number,  names  and 
addresses  of  wholesalers  of: 

Drugs,  Groceries,  Shoes,  Dry  Goods, 
Chinaware,  Hardware,  Produce  and 
dairy  products. 

The  names  of  the  buyers  of  each  of 
these  wholesalers  with  the  number  of 
traveling  salesmen  of  each  house,  and 
the  limit  of  territory  covered  by  each 
house,  comprise  information  of  real 
value. 

In  making  this  survey,  it  should  be  as¬ 
certained  of  each  wholesaler: 

1.  Whether  or  not  he  handles  and 
pushes  private  label  brands. 

2.  Whether  or  not  he  pushes  par¬ 
ticular  manufacturers’  brands. 

3.  Whether  or  not  he  will  make  a 
real  effort  to  introduce  new  products 
in  your  market  if  sufficient  recom¬ 
pense  is  allowed  him. 

4.  Discounts  on  which  he  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  operate. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  carry  your  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  retailers  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  you  have  carried  it  for  the 
wholesalers.  You  should  know,  how¬ 
ever,  the  number  of  retailers  in  your  city 
and  in  each  of  the  principal  towns  and 
smaller  cities  in  your  radius  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  lines.  These  lines  should  include 
department  stores,  general  stores,  gro¬ 
cery  stores,  drug  stores,  cigar  stores, 
hardware  stores. 

This  information  should  be  tabulated 
along  with  information  as  to  the  size  of 
each  town,  the  total  amount  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  your  paper  in  that  town  and 
information  as  to  the  railroad  connec¬ 
tions  to  that  town  from  your  city. 

•As  this  information  is  gathered  the 
investigator  should  frankly  inform  the 
wholesalers  and  retailers  that  the  news¬ 
paper  is  endeavoring  to  carry  on  co¬ 
operative  work  along  systematic  lines. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  service 
will  result  in  more  advertising  for  the 
paper,  but  at  the  same  time  would  mean 
a  stimulation  of  general  business  to  the 
profit  of  all.  The  good  will  of  the 
wholesalers  and  retailers  should  be 
sought  because  it  is  upon  their  co-opera¬ 
tion  that  a  great  part  of  your  mer¬ 
chandising  .service  will  rest. 

The  New  Orleans  Item  handles  this 
tabulation  in  a  very  effective  way.  The 
sales  manager  has  the  vital  facts  of  the 
New  Orleans  zone  before  him  in  a  way 
that  he  can  really  use  them. 

You  should  be  much  more  detailed  in 
the  information  about  the  retailers  in 
the  business  district  of  your  own  city, 
however. 

You  should  also  have  the  names  of 
all  the  buyers  of  the  different  drug 
stores  and  grocery  stores  in  your  retail 
district. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  you 


THE  NEWSPAPER 


By  CHARLES  H.  HIGHAM 
of  London 

J  ALWAYS  advocate  the  news¬ 
paper  for  any  campaign  that 
requires  the  educating  of  the 
people,  for  the  buying  of  any  com¬ 
modity,  or  the  advertising  of  any 
cause,  for  this  reason,  that  in  my 
own  mind  I  separate  advertising 
from  publicity — that  advertising  is 
to  inform,  and  that  publicity  is  to 
remind. 

Those  people  that  want  to  re¬ 
mind  you  of  a  thing  that  can  be 
told  in  one,  two  or  three ‘words 
ought  to  use  the  billboards.  Those 
people  that  have  a  story  to  tell 
must  use  the  newspapers. 

The  particular  reason  why  I  ad¬ 
vocate  and  get  my  clients  to 
spend  90  per  cent  of  their  appro¬ 
priation  in  the  newspaper,  is  be-  - 
cause  I  believe  that  people  are 
more  interested  in  reading  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  something  they 
have  paid  for.  Now, .when  they 
buy  a  newspaper,  they  have  paid 
to  read  the  news,  the  views,  and 
the  advertisements.  Every  other 
medium  that  I  know  of,  whether 
it  be  the  billboard,  the  circular 
letter,  or  whether  you  like,  is 
given  away.  A  newspaper  has  to 
be  paid  for.  Therefore,  I  feel  it 
has  a  more  compelling  force  when 
people  have  paid  for  it.  You 
know,  people  appreciate  a  thing 
which  they  have  paid  for ;  you 
don’t  get  very  much  for  nothing 
in  this  world. 


can  back  up  your  statements.  We  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  furnish  you  this 
information.  It  is  a  part  of  our  service. 

Of  the  manufacturing  find  out: 

How  many  factories  are  there? 

How  many  men  employed? 

Estimated  total  annual  production. 

Estimated  total  annual  wage. 

What  are  principal  products? 

Of  your  agriculture  find  out: 

What  is  the  annual  crop  estimate? 

What  are  principal  crops? 

Is  yours  a  stock  raising  country? 

*  *  ♦ 

RETAILER  PUBLICATIONS  TO  BE 
STUDIED 

A  s\Tnposium  of  the  retailer  and  co¬ 
operative  publications  issued  by  the  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  of  newspapers 
will  be  made  by  the  Newspaper  De¬ 
partment. 


The  good  points  of  each  publication 
will  be  picked  out  and  a  committee  of 
judges  will  select  the  best  six.  News¬ 
papers  are  requested  to  put  the  office  of 
the  secretary-treasurer  at  once  on  their 
regular  mailing  list.  The  names  of  the 
judges  will  be  secret. 

In  addition  to  this  Frank  T.  Carroll, 
advertising  maangcr  of  The  Indianapo¬ 
lis  News,  and  a  director  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Department,  is  supplementing  the 
information  gathered  on  bonus  and  sala¬ 
ries.  A  digest  of  this  information  when 
collated  will  be  available  to  members  of 
the  department. 

The  1920  Digest  of  the  department  is 
in  type  and  ready  to  print  as  soon  as  re¬ 
leased  by  President  Miller  and  the 
board  of  directors.  A  great  deal  of 
care  is  being  taken  with  Hie  Digest  as 
the  volume  is  the  official  pronouncement 
of  the  department  on  a  number  of  vi¬ 
tal  problems. 

*  *  ^ 

WANT  NZW  NAME  FOR 
DEPARTMENT 

The  officers  and  directors  of  the 
Newspaper  Department  are  not  as  yet 
satisfied  with  the  name  of  the  organi¬ 
zation. 

In  a  letter  from  President  Miller,  the 
following  appears:  “We  realize  that 
we  are  a  part  of  the  Associated  Adver¬ 
tising  Clubs  of  the  World  and  that  we 
are  the  newspaper  representative  body 
in  the  bigger  organization.  Yet  unlike 
the  other  departments  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  we  function  throughout  the  year. 
Our  activity  isn’t  limited  to  two  short 
two-hour  sessions  as  is  the  majority  of 
the  departments.  More  time  was  spent 
in  sessions  by  the  newspaper  depart¬ 
ment  than  was  spent  by  any  five  other 
departments. 

“At  Indianapolis  it  was  decided  to 
change  the  name  from  Daily  Newspa¬ 
per  Departmental  to  Newspaper  Depart¬ 
ment.  Yet  thefe  is  a  growing  feeling 
that  that  name  isn’t  satisfactory.  We 
are  a  working  organization  of  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  executives. 

“Jason  Rogers  in  his  book  ‘Building 
Newspaper  Advertising’  written  three  or 
four  years  ago  suggested  an  organiza¬ 
tion  such  as  is  now  coming  into  full  op¬ 
eration.  His  name  was  the  American 
Daily  Press  Association.  This  name 
does  not  fit  us  because  we  represent  all 
papers,  daily  and  weekly,  city  or  coun¬ 
try,  whether  printed  in  English  or  a  for¬ 
eign  language. 

“Suggested  names  for  the  department 
sent  to  the  office  of  the  secretary  will  be 
published  in  this  page  with  full  credit 
given  to  the  man  suggesting  them.” 

^ 

HAWAII  NEWSPAPER  JOINS 

New  members  of  the  Newspaper  De¬ 
partment  since  the  Indianapolis  conven¬ 
tion  are  The  Advertiser,  Honolulu,  Ha¬ 
waii;  The  News  Dispatch,  Union,  N. 
Y. ;  The  Register  and  the  News  Item, 
both  of  Mobile,  Ala. ;  The  Chronicle, 
San  Francisco. 

*  ♦  * 

STILL  WANTS  VICE-PRESIDENTS! 

There  is  still  room  for  vice  presidents 
for  the  states  of  Idaho,  Nevada,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  Montana, 
South  Dakota  and  Vermont.  These  po¬ 
sitions  were  not  filled  because  no  news¬ 
paper  men  from  these  seven  states  were 


at  the  Indianapolis  convention.  The  se¬ 
lection  of  these  vice  presidents  was  left 
to  Charlie  Miller,  the  president.  Sev¬ 
eral  suggestions  have  been  sent  to  Mr. 
Miller.  No  definite  selections  will  be 
made  for  at  least  ten  days.  Any  one 
with  a  suggestion  should  wire  at  once 
to  Mr.  Miller  at  the  Georgian  American, 
.\tlanta. 

*  *  * 

AGENCY  COMMITTEE  MEETS 

M.  E.  Foster,  chairman  of  the  stand¬ 
ing  committee  on  agency  relations,  met 
the  larger  part  of  his  committee  at 
Asheville  at  the  meeting  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 
The  determining  the  standard  of  prac¬ 
tices  for  newspaper  co-operation  with 


The  people  of  the  United 
States  will  elect  a  news¬ 
paper  publisher  president.  Why 
then  shouldn’t  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W. 
have  a  newspaper  publisher  as 
president?  They  have  had  about 
everything  else,  including  agency 
men,  magazine  publisher,  farm 
paper  publisher,  directory  pub¬ 
lisher,  advertising  writer  and  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  The  A.  A.  C. 
of  W.  draws  more  financial  sup¬ 
port  from  the  newspapers  of  the 
country  than  from  any  other  part 
of  the  organization.  The  money 
spent  for  newspaper  space  is 
practically  as  large  as  is  spent 
for  all  other  forms  of  advertising 
combined. 

An  advertising  agency  man 
who  takes  a  prominent  part  in 
the  A.  A.  C.  of  W.  affairs,  said, 
“The  newspapers  want  to  run 
everything.” 

Those  on  the  inside  know  that 
this  isn’t  a  fact,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  agencies  have  domi¬ 
nated  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W.  up  to 
this  time. 


agencies  and  national  advertisers  is  one 
of  the  more  important  duties  before  the 
committee  at  this  time. 


PERSONAL  CORNER 


IT  would  take  a  page  to  list  the  big 
accomplishments  of  W.  J.  Hofmann, 
vice-president  of  the  Newspaper  Depart¬ 
ment  for  Oregon;  dynamic  advertising 
manager  of  the 
Portland  Oregon¬ 
ian,  and  general 
“public  -  do  -  good” 
for  his  city  and 
state.  He  is  just 
finishing  the  hard¬ 
est  job  that  he 
ever  attempted  and 
which,  incidentally, 
he  probably  han¬ 
dled  with  more 
credit  to  himself 
and  his  city  than 
any  other  job — 
the  management  of 
of  the  Shrine,  held 
in  Portland  last  month. 

The  Oregonian  is  known  as  one  of 
the  ten  best  newspapers  in  the  United 
States.  It  carries  18  or  20  pages  of  solid 
classified  on  Sunday  and  7  or  8  on  week 
days. 

This  ia  third  oi  introductions  of  state  vice- 
presidents  of  Newspaper  Departments.  Watch 
for  Rowe  Stewart  next  week. 


W.  J.  Hofmann 
the  Imperial  Council 
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PUTTING  LIFE  INTO  A  NEWSPAPER  MORGUE 


How  to  Mark  and  Classify  Stories  From  “Your  Own”  Paper — Editorials  Should  Be  Marked  as 

Fully  As  News  Stories 


Author's  Note. — The  previous  article  described 
how  to  compare  the  editions  and  check  them  to  pre¬ 
vent  duplication  in  marking.  This  week’s  article  gives 
suggestions  for  reading  and  marking. 


READING  AND  MARKING 

There  are  two  methods  of  marking  “Your 
Own”  paper;  to  mark  “direct,”  to  mark  each 
separate  clipping  for  its  classification  on  a  sep¬ 
arate  page  as  soon  as  the  story  is  read,  ready  to 
be  clipped:  or  to  read  and  mark  an  uncut  copy 
of  each  edition  of  the  paper,  which  is  called  the 
“marked  copy,”  and  from  this  an  assistant  copies 
the  markings  on  to  the  separate  pages  that  are 
to  be  clipped.  The  second  method  (marked 
copy)  as  in  Figures  15,  17  and  18,  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred,  as  it  takes  up  less  of  the  reader’s  time 
and  effort. 

A  marking  board  (like  an  artist’s  drawing 
board)  fixed  at  a  suitable  angle,  will  be  conve¬ 
nient  for  reading.  Blue  and  red  lead  pencils  are 
better  than  pen  and  ink  for  marking  papers. 

.\s  you  read,  mark  the  classifications  as  soon  as 
you  think  of  them,  and  where  it  is  possible  under¬ 
score  the  printed  words.  What  to  mark  and  how 
to  classify  must  be  decided  by  the  reader,  whose 
experience  and  judgment  will  stand  out  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  way  the  stories  are  classified.  Prob¬ 
ably  any  person  able  to  read  can  scan  a  column 
and  mark  the  name  of  every  person,  place  or 
thing  in  the  story;  but  the  result  would  not  be 
classification.  To  read  a  story,  whether  one  or 
ten  columns  in  length,  and  have  a  purpose  in 
marking  each  classification,  is  a  very  different 
kind  of  work.  For  example,  there  will  be  a 
story  about  a  damage  suit  brought  by  a  notorious 
person  against  a  prominent  person;  perhaps  the 
story  smacks  of  blackmail.  At  the  end  of  the 
story  the  name  of  some  heretofore  unknown 
lawyer  is  mentioned  as  appearing  for  the 
plaintiff. 

In  this  case,  of  course,  you  would  mark  for  the 
lawyer’s  name  as  well  as  the  names  for  the  two 
principals.  But  in  the  ordinary  story  the  lawyers’ 
names  would  be  ignored  because  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  mention  of  their  names  is  mere 
matter  of  form.  In  this  particular  case,  perhaps 
the  one  in  a  hundred  stories,  the  fact  that  this 
lawyer  was  connected  with  a  shady  case  would 
indicate  what  type  of  a  man  he  is.  Much  descrip¬ 
tive  matter  can  be  found  “between  the  lines.” 

A  line  or  two  in  a  story  about  the  Legislature 
or  Congress  will  often  show  the  man  in  his  true 
light,  even  more  than  does  a  biography.  While 
every  story  should  be  marked  for  the  principal 
heads,  do  not  mark  every  name  mentioned ;  you 
must  use  discretion.  Nevertheless,  some  stories 
will  need  forty  or  fifty  markings  because  every 
name  in  them  is  vital  for  reference  purposes. 

.•\fter  reading  and  marking  the  last  (whether  2nd, 
3rd  or  4th)  edition,  all  the  stories  not  checked  in 
the  first  edition  should  be  read  and  marked.  If 
there  is  a  story  in  the  last  edition  and  another  story 
in  the  first  edition,  both  about  the  same  subject,  the 
two  stories  should  be  pasted  together  (by  the  per¬ 
son  who  does  the  cutting). 

To  indicate  this  write  on  the  marked  copy  of  the 
first  edition  “mark  for  3rd  ed.  heads  and  paste,”  as 
in  Figure  16;  then  the  person  who  marks  the  papers 
for  cutting  will  mark  the  first  edition  story  exactly 
as  the  stoi  v  was  marked  for  the  third  edition,  with 
any  additions  if  so  indicated.  Where  these  “pastes” 
occur  wn.'er  “see  1st  ed.  pastes”  on  the  last  edition 
story.  It  is  not  always  necessary  when  the  first 
and  third  edition  stories  differ  to  save  all  the  heads 
in  both  editions.  If  but  one  or  two  of  them  (usu¬ 
ally  the  principal  heads)  in  the  third  edition  are 
changed,  write  an  X  with  red  pencil  alongside  those 
marks;  write  on  the  first  edition  story  “mark  for  X 
heads  3rd  ed.  and  paste.”  See  Figure  15.  The 
second  (and  third  if  there  is  a  fourth)  edition  is 
then  read  and  marked. 

The  following  suggestions  will  be  of  help  for 
marking  twelve  classes  of  news  matter  in  “Your 
Own”  paper: 


By  JAMES  W.  WELLS 

[Copyright,  1920,  by  the  Kditor  &  Publisher  Company] 

Editorial  Note. — Mr.  Wells  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  reference  bureau  of  the  New 
York  World  for  twenty-five  years  and  has 
made  a  study  of  all  systems  of  filing.  This  is 
the  thirteenth  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
subject  written  exclusively  for  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Others  will  follow  each  week. 


GENERAL  NEWS:  Mark  fully  for  every  head. 
Even  if  a  story  does  not  mention  the  name  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  under  which  you  think  the  story  might  be  put, 
write  in  the  name  of  the  subject.  Bear  in  mind  that 
analytical  reading  and  marking  brings  together 
from  the  news  stories  the  material  for  the  subjects 
that  are  usually  wanted  for  special  or  Sunday  fea¬ 
ture  stories. 

EDITORIAL  PAGE:  As  editorials  are  usually 
based  on  the  news  stories  they  should  be  marked  as 
fully  as  the  news  stories.  They  are  valuable  for  ref¬ 
erence  because  they  are  most  likely  to  be  accurate, 
and  they  show  the  paper’s  policy  or  point  of  view 
in  the  treatment  of  a  leading  topic  of  the  day; 
besides  having  the  facts  tersely  written,  they  often 
contain  data  from  original  research. 

THE  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR,  or  corre¬ 
spondence  column,  should  be  carefully  read  and 
marked.  Now  and  then  they  contain  corrections  of 
mis-statements  in  t’ne  news  stories,  or  a  denial  of  a 
story  that  seemed  offensive  to  the  person  named. 
Besides,  they  give  the  opinions  of  prominent  readers. 
A  case  in  mind:  A  politician  wrote  a  long  letter  to 
the  editor,  “ripping-up”  the  local  boss;  a  few  years 
later  the  writer  sought  a  nomination  from  this  same 
boss  and  paid  him  a  large  sum  of  money,  for  which 
they  both  went  to  prison ;  the  letter  to  the  editor,  re¬ 
printed  in  a  news  story,  made  interesting  reading. 

SIGNED  ARTICLES;  Mark  the  heading  for  the 
writer’s  name,  as  in  Figure  15.  This  is  done  to  keep 
a  record  of  all  signed  articles  by  that  person ;  also 
used  as  a  “short  cut”  to  give  dates.  The  subject  of 
the  stories,  of  course,  to  be  marked  for  all  possible 
heads.  ^ 

LEGISLATION :  Mark  every  story  about  Congress 
for  the  number  (the  session)  of  that  Congress,  such 
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PANIGERMANS  WANT 
HAVEN  FOR  WILLIAM 


farther  demands  that  political  raspon-  i 
aIhUlty  for  the  **stiicldal^arihlatloe*'  of, 
Not.  11  be  deAaltelT  fixed  and  the' 
led  froi^tbe  pub* 

of  the^aa-Oer* 

■itly  learn  aethlaff 
.'heftas  'With  tba 
B  collapse  of  Oer> 
olrty  to  traitors 
people,  who.  -are 
»f  their  achlere* 

0  lack  of  ooarace 
>B  the  part  of  the 
the  National  <}ot«  , 
oTeraments  of  the' 
bo  failed  to  stem* 
the  tide  of  revolution: 

The  Paa-Oermana*  aaaonace  tha*. 
they  have  no  confidMipe  la  the  new 
Oov^mment^aad  that  tVfy  do  not  he- 
Here  that  the  present  form  of  rovsni* 
meat  la  suited  to  the  need^f  the  Cer- 
mair  people.  The  faith  oAtbe  Pan-' 
Cermaiu  la  the  ultimate  reUisatloo 
of  a  League  of  Nations  la  ascender 
aa  their  belief  la  **etemal  peaemT  the 
proclamation  saya  \  \ 

At  thetr  meatiagsmb^Taa-GermaiM 
gave  t^en,CudeadocAfopmer  chief 
atsistan^^^fRm^mal  son  Hin* 
deahurg.  n  vote  of  gratltade  aafir^ 
solved  him  from  Marne  for  the  **mo* 
mentotts  measure  he  was  forced  to 
adopt  at  the  cad  of  his  military  *ca> 
reer.**  The  dselaratlon  la  slined'hy 
iwell  knosra  Pan>Oermaa  political,  ia- 
[figgtmi  aod  m?1itanr  leadem 


PAN-GERMANS  WANT 
HAVEN  FOR  WILLIAM 

'BERLIN,  March  (Asaocla*^ 
Press).*— Tbs'*  berma^  National  As- 
senrbly  or  the  BbertAlovemmeDt  Is  In 
honor  bou;:d  to  furtTlsh  a  safe  retrest 
oD*Oeimaa  soil  tA  fitter  Emper.*!# 
^iniacD  -and^is  acobWpf  td  a 
proclamation\ddpt^  by  the^an-Oer- 
maa'Leacue~Vf  a  meetlnfi  hsid  a*t 
Bamberg.  Bavaria.  The  propl^ation 
farther  demands  that  polltlMl' respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  "saicldal  hfastotlce'*  of 
Nov.  11  be.-deftniteJy  fixed,  and  the 
guilty  parties  fspm'tfie  pub- 

iMc  service.  f  J 

At  their  mcmfflg  Ccui  PaiftQifrinaus ; 
gave  t4  Oen;  l^Mendorff,  (pimer  chief 
assistant  t>  hMeld  Marshal  von  HIn. 
denburg.  a  vou  of  gratltuds' and  ."b- 
solved  him  ftum  blamosfor.lhe  “mo¬ 
mentous  m'eAsure  be  was  forced  to. 
adopt,^t  and  of  his  mllitarv  ca¬ 
reer.'*  The  djclaratlon  la  signed  bv 
{well  known- Pan-German  poNtieal.  in- 
j  dastrial  apd*  military  leaders. 


Figures  17  and  18 
The  diagonal  line  shows 
what  was  cut  out  of  hrst  edi¬ 
tion  in  making  over  the  sec¬ 
ond  edition;  in  this  case  the 
6rst  edition  story  is  hied. 


as  the  - ^  Congress: — First  Session;  the -  Con¬ 

gress: — Second  Session;  the  Congress: — Extra 

Session,  etc.,  etc.,  so  there  will  be  a  complete  chain 
of  stories  from  the  opening  to  the  closing  session 
of  a  Congress.  Mark  fully  for  all  subjects,  as  well 
as  for  the  author  or  sponsor  of  a  bill.  Use  discre¬ 
tion  in  marking  debates  as  there  is  a  tendency  to 
mark  too  many  names.  The  stories  about  State 
Legislatures  can  be  handled  the  same  way;  also 
the  municipal  bodies  like  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
and  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  in 
New  York  City. 

FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL:  Mark  the 
daily  “financial  letter”  only  for  the  “high  lights”  in  the 
story;  where  some  fact  stands  out  as  real  news,  such 
as  a  certain  stock  drops  because  of  rumors  of  a  re¬ 
ceivership,  or  the  rapid  rise  in  another  stock  because 
of  consolidation,  etc.,  etc.  Ignore  all  daily  tables,  as 
they  can  be  had  from  the  bound  files  and  books. 
Save  only  annual  reports,  except  when  a  particular 
company  is  in  the  news  and  a  semi-annual  or  quar¬ 
terly  statement  might  be  called  for.  Mark  large  ad¬ 
vertisements  about  reorganization  and  stockholders’ 
protective  committees;  also  mark  the  advertisements 
of  mining  and  oil  companies  giving  the  names  of  the 
directors  and  promoters,  etc.  Bear  in  mind  that 
there  is  no  need  of  marking  too  closely  the  ordinary 
financial  news,  because  “old”  financial  statistics  can 
be  found  in  Poor’s  and  Moody’s  Manuals.  Ignore 
the  words  “company”  or  “corporation”  in  the  title 
for  a  steamship  line,  a  railroad,  telegraph  or  tele¬ 
phone,  insurance,  or  a  theatre  company,  as  they  are 
filed  according  to  the  kind  of  subject. 

SUNDAY  EDITIONS;  Mark  the  general  news 
the  same  as  is  done  in  the  daily  papers.  Ignore  such 
local  news  as  “items”  and  “gossip”  in  the  Brooklyn 
and  New  Jersey  sections,  unless  some  fact  stands  out 
big  enough  to  warrant  saving.  See  also  the  sug¬ 
gestions  for  marking  other  classes  of  news. 

SPECIAL  EDITIONS’:  Where  there  is  a  whole 
edition  or  supplement  for  a  specific  thing — as  an  anni¬ 
versary,  write-up  of  a  place  or  regiment,  etc. — save  a 
complete  copy.  If  too  large  to  be  folded,  put  it  in  a 
drawer  and  make  cross-references.  Mark  fully  all 
the  separate  heads,  pictures,  etc, 

SOCIETY  NEWS:  Usually  a  page  in  the  Sunday 
edition.  Mark  only  the  page  or  columns  about  promi¬ 
nent  persons — the  make-up  will  suggest  this.  Mark 
engagements  under  the  name  of  the  man  and  the 
woman;  marriages  for  the  name  of  the  man,  because 
the  previous  week  had  mention  of  the  engagement 
and  both  names  were  given.  Where  there  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  lay-out  there  is  usually  a  paragraph  about  the 
subject  of  the  picture;  such  a  paragraph  should  be 
marked,  no  matter  how  small.  Ignore  teas,  recep¬ 
tions,  entertainments,  etc. 

THEATRICAL  AND  MUSICAL:  Mark  news 
and  reviews  of  plays  for  the  authors  and  the  principal 
actors.  Mark  grand  opera  for  the  composers,  the 
principal  singers,  and  the  opera  company  (like  the 
Metropolitan),  and  for  the  conductor  when  there  is 
criticism  of  him.  Symphony  concerts  under  the  names 
of  the  orchestra  and  the  soloists,  and  when  a  new 
work  is  given  or  there  is  a  history  or  criticism  of 
an  old  composition,  mark  for  the  composer.  In  a 
Special  Collection  plays  and  operas  should  be 
marked  for  the  name  of  the  play  or  opera ;  see  note 
in  the  Theatrical  Section. 

CRIME:  Mark  the  first  story  of  a  murder  for 
the  name  of  the  victim,  for  Murder: — place  or  kind, 
and  for  the  accused.  Thereafter,  only  for  the  victim 
and  the_  accused.  The  number  of  clippings  can  be  re¬ 
duced  if  the  stories  of  long  drawn  out  trials  are 
marked  for  the  accused,  with  a  cross-reference  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  victim’s  envelope.  Mark  Robbery  the  same 
way;  the  idea  is  to  show  by  the  clippings  the  rob¬ 
beries  in  a  given  place  or  of  a  particular  kind.  For 
instance,  if  a  man  robbed  a  bank  and  had  a  long 
drawn  out  trial,  there  is  no  need  of  marking  every 
story  for  the  bank ;  the  first  and  the  last  stories — the 
arrest  and  conviction — are  sufficient  to  be  saved  for 
the  name  of  the  bank. 
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Sla  patri? 

MONTREAL 

For  forty -two  years  one  of  the  leading  French 
newspapers  of  Canada. 

Reaches  the  very  finest  French -Canadian  class 
in  Montreal. 

The  French-speaking  population  of  the 
Dominion  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  Province  of 
Quebec  and  the  borders  of  New  Brunswick  and 
Ontario. 

Montreal,  the  largest  Canadian  city  and  com¬ 
mercial  metropolis,  is  about  70%  French- 
Canadian.  Quebec  Province  is  about  80%. 

Both  French  and  English  languages  are  recog¬ 
nized  as  official  in  city  and  provincial 
proceedings. 

Through  the  two  leading  French  dailies  of 
Montreal  and  one  other  in  a  neighboring  city, 
an  advertiser  can  reach  the  great  French- 
Canadian  market  and  at  an  even  lower  cost 
than  to  reach  an  equal  number  of  English 
families.  ' 

Sla  Pattis  published  every  evening  except 
Sunday,  enjoys  its  distinct,  loyal  following. 
Without  ICa  Patri^,  no  Montreal  campaign 
can  be  complete.  A.  B.  C.  member. 

Representatives 

Toronto,  Ontario  London,  England 

E.  J.  Guy  F.  Smyth 

United  States 

E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 

New  York  Chicago  Atlanta  Kansas  City  San  Francisco 
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BRITISH  NEWSPAPER  SUCCESSES  GOOD 
LESSONS  FOR  AMERICA 

No  Small  Part  of  Enormous  English  Circulation  Is  Due  to  Close 
Co-operation  with  Editorial  and  Circu¬ 
lation  Departments 

By  M.  H.  DUBBS 

Circulation  Manager  St.  Louis  Star 


Here  are  some  figures  of  successful 
London  journals,  received  a  few 
days  ago : 

Daily  Mail  .  1,130.000 

Daily  Mirror  .  1,025,000 

Daily  Sketch  . 850  to  900,000 

Daily  Chronicle  .  700,000 

Daily  Express  .  600,000 

Daily  News  .  530,000 

Daily  Herald  .  290,000 

They  are  priced  at  2c. 

Dail>^  Telegraph,  4c . 180  to  190,000 

The  Times,  6c .  130,000 

Morning  Post,  4c .  90,000 

These  ten  morning  papers,  therefore, 
have  a  circulation  over  5,500,000  copies 
daily,  and  there  are  others  as  well.  Their 
returns,  in  most  cases,  run  probably  from 
3  to  6  per  cent.  The  Sunday  papers 
have  these  circulations: 

News  of  the  World . 2,750,000 

Sunday  Pictorial  .  2,750,000 

Sunday  Chronicle  .  800,000 

I'mpire  .  1,000,000 

Weekly  Dispatch  .  906,000 

People  .  400,000 

Reynolds  . 300,000 

Observer  . 180,000 

Sunday  Times  (not  connected  with 

rimes)  .  70,000 

Referee  .  100,000 

and  another  large  one  for  which  I  have 
no  recent  figures. 

The  London  Evening  News  sells  740,- 
OOO  daily  and  jumps  to  a  million  on  big 
news. 

No  ExponM  Spared 

How'  are  their  large  circulations  ob¬ 
tained  ? 

Virtually  all  the  papers  named  have 
national  circulations.  They  serve  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  probably  45  millions — mostly 
within  a  night’s  journey — millions  of 
these  only  a  few  hours  away. 

They  have  (or  had)  an  extraordinary 
railway  service — frequent  and  fast 
trains. 

My  own  belief  is  that  no  small  part  of 
the  circulations  of  these  newspapers  is 
due  to  the  close  co-operation  between 
the  editorial  and  circulation  departments 
of  most  of  them. 

The  circulation  manager  is  frequently 
present  at  the  daily  Editorial  council. 
His  opinion  is  often  sought  and  wher¬ 
ever  he  thinks  his  paper  will  benefit  by 
a  special  story,  or  sustained  effort  in  a 
given  city  or  county,  he  receives  the 
support  of  his  editor.  A  reporter  or 
photographer  (often  both),  is  assigned 
to  work  the  city  or  story  with  the  cir¬ 
culation  man’s  traveler  (road  man). 
Special  editions  (lifts)  are  printed,  if 
deemed  desirable,  special  contents  bills 
printed  and  this  team-work  results  in  a 
greatly  increased  sale  with  a  margin  of 
permanent  gain. 

Special  Trains  Chartered 
The  enterprise  of  London  papers  I 
think  exceeds  our  own.  No  money  is 
spared  to  make  the  papers  attractive. 
None  is  spared  to  distribute  them. 

Years  ago,,  our  chief  wanted  to  lay  his 
paper  on  the  breakfast  tables  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  southwest  of  England  and  in 
Wales.  He  could  not  catch  the  midnight 
trains  with  the  edition  he  wanted  to 
print.  Therefore,  he  chartered  a  special 
for  $50,0(X)  a  year,  plus  carriage  on  the 
papers  carried.  His  competitors  couldn’t 
stand  that  and  after  a  few  months  joined 
together  in  paying  for  another  special 
at  $50,000.  following  five  minutes  later. 

He  gained  an  enormous  advantage, 
never  afterwards  lost,  though  later  the 
trains  were  combined.  My  recollection 
is  that  with  the  fee  and  carriage  of  the 
papers  this  train  cost  the  London  news¬ 
papers  $170,000  yearly.  There  were  sev¬ 


eral  other  specials,  none  costing  under 
$10(X)  a  week. 

.^s  an  example  of  enterprise,  a  few 
months  ago,  during  a  national  railway 
strike,  five  of  the  morning  papers  di¬ 
vided  the  country  into  parts,  each  under¬ 
taking  the  delivery  of  all  the  others  in 
that  area.  It  cost  them  $85,000  for  the 
week  for  motor  service. 

Co-operation  in  Delivery 
London  editors  are  constantly  devis¬ 
ing  means  of  interesting  their  readers, 
outside  the  news.  Competitions  are  in¬ 
augurated — not  for  the  sale  of  coupons. 
For  example,  $5000  for  the  best  sweet 
peas  grown.  A  $1 ,250  contest  for  winter- 
egg  laying  contest  for  1,(XK)  pullets  from 
250  small  poultry  raisers — ran  for  4 
months.  The  Daily  Mail  campaign  for 
standard  bread  run  12  months  under  a 
competition  editorial  staff  writer. 

$2500  golf  prizes  were  offered. 

.\11  England  makes  holiday  at  the  sea¬ 
side.  Towns  of  25,000  sometimes  con¬ 
tain  250,000  people  average  for  the  sea¬ 
son.  The  London  circulation  man  sends 
down  his  traveling  men  to  each  prom¬ 
inent  resort.  He  gets  out  hosts  of  news¬ 
boys  to  sell  papers  on  the  streets  and 
sands.  He  sends  up  huge  advertising 
banners,  and  balloons,  and  plasters  the 
place  with  contents  bills.  The  visitors 
are  entertained  by  pierrots,  bands,  etc. 

One  summer  the  Mirror  offered  prizes 
for  the  best  sand-castles  built  by  children 
on  the  beaches.  Thousands  built  sand- 
castles  between  tides.  Prizes  were 
awarded  by  local  notables  or  distin¬ 
guished  visitors. 

Saturday  Recreation 
Another  summer,  we  provided  games 
and  amusements  on  each  Saturday  at 
from  four  to  six  seaside  places.  In  each 
we  gave  about  $300  worth  of  prizes. 
Tents  were  set  up  on  the  sands,  children 
from  six  to  sixteen  recorded  their  en¬ 


tries  for  different  races  and  games. 
Names  were  printed  of  competitors, 
judges,  etc. 

The  principal  success  which  has  been 
achieved  of  late  years  in  London  was 
the  production  of  the  Daily  Mirror.  It 
was  a  failure  as  a  2-cent  ladies’  paper 
and  got  down  to  23.000  daily.  Then  it 
was  turned  into  a  picture  paper,  with 
just  enough  news  to  carry  it.  The  Da’ly 
News  of  New  York  is  modeled  upon  it. 

It  took  an  enormous  expenditure  of 
money,  and  the  paper  had  reached  335,- 
000  daily  before  it  was  paying.  Now  it 
has  over  a  million  daily  net  sale  and  is 
paying  a  profit  of  $400,000  a  year  after 
deducting  excess  profits  taxes,  deprecia¬ 
tion,  etc. 

Its  Sunday  edition,  the  Sunday  Pic¬ 
torial,  sells  2,750,000  copies  and  itself 
earns  well  over  $1,250,000  net  profit. 
Several  imitators  are  immensely  profit¬ 
able. 

.American  publishers  in  a  half-dozen 
cities  would  do  well  to  issue  such  pic¬ 
torial  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers.  It 
is  almost  incredible  that  but  one  has  had 
the  foresight  and  courage  to  try.  It 
would  be  an  expensive  and  hard  job  for 
a  couple  of  years,  but  the  reward.-  would 
be  worth  it. 

Full  Page  Picture* 

Many  of  the  English  papers  now  pub¬ 
lish  a  full  page  of  news  pictures. 

The  St.  Louis  Star  inaugurated  such 
a  page,  and  maintained  it  until  the  paper 
situation  required  conservation.  It  was 
a  popular  feature,  greatly  increased  sales 
and  was  worth  much  more  in  many  ways 
and  other  newspapers  could  adopt  it 
with  profit. 

For  many  years,  several  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  London  dailies  have  offered  free 
travel  accident  insurance  protection  to 
their  readers.  They  still  maintain  this 
feature,  not  so  much  for  increased  circu¬ 
lation,  though  they  gained  that,  as  for 
service  to  their  readers.  And  it  holds 
them  steady.  The  St.  Louis  Star  has 
done  this  for  more  than  a  year  past,  with 
'most  satisfactory  results.  It  costs  the 
readers  nothing:  it  is  not  a  coupon 
scheme.  Just  a  service  to  readers — and 
it  pays. 

Three,  perhaps  four,  London  papers 
have  huge  duplicate  complete  plants  at 
Manchester,  185  miles  away.  These  pro¬ 
duce  the  papers  that  circulate  in  the 


Daily  Newspaper  Suspensions  and  Mergers 
in  U.  S.  and  Canada  During  1920 


'C'DiTOR  &  Publisher  has  received  so 
■*-^many  requests  from  readers  for  lists 
of  daily  newspapers  that  have  discontin¬ 
ued  through  actual  suspension  or 
through  consolidation  to  date  this  year 
that  the  following  list  is  compiled  and 
published  for  the  information  of  all  who 
may  be  interested.  The  date  of  each  dis¬ 
continuance  or  consolidation  accom¬ 
panies.  (The  same  information  cover¬ 
ing  1919  w'as  published  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  annual  review  number,  Janu¬ 
ary  15,  1920.) 

Appleton  (Wis.)  Crescent  merpted  with  Apple- 
ton  Post.  February  11. 

Allentown  (Pa.)  Morninp:  Call  and  Morning 
Herald  merged.  April  1. 

.\ltoona  (Pa.)  Tribune  and  Times  merged  un 
der  the  name  of  the  Times-Tribune.  De 
eember  31,  1919. 

-Albert  l.ea  (Minn.)  Examiner  suspended 
February  4. 

Itirmingham  (Ala.)  News  absorbed  Birming¬ 
ham  Ledf^er.  April  17. 

Corning  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Journal  suspended 
January  21. 

Clearheld  (Pa.)  Daily  Public  Spirit  suspended 
May  1. 

Denison  (Tex.)  Gazette  suspended.  Janu 
ary  20. 

Elkhart  (Ind.)  Daily  Review  suspended.  May 
25. 

Flmira  (N.  Y.)  Herald  suspended.  May  22. 
Elwood  (Ind. I  Post  suspended.  May  14. 
Fitchburg  (Mass.)  Daily  News  suspended. 
May  14. 

Fort  Collins  (Colo.)  Express  and  Courier 
merged;  afternoon  edition  published  as 


v.  ouricr  and  morning  edition  as  Express. 
May  22. 

Hinton  (W.  Va.I  Independent  Herald  discon¬ 
tinued.  December  31,  1919. 

Janesville  (Wis.)  Morning  News  suspended. 

'  February  IS. 

Jackson  (Mich.)  Evening  News  merged  with 
Morning  News.  May  18. 

I.ogansport  (Ind.)  Pharos-Reporter  and  Tri¬ 
bune  merged  under  name  of  Pharos-Tribune. 
March  6. 

I. a  Junta  tColo.)  Daily  Democrat  and  Otero 
County  Press  consolidated.  December  30, 
1919. 

lima  (Ohio)  Times-Democrat  absorbed  by 
Lima  News.  May  1. 

New  Auburn  (Wis.)  Times  suspended.  Feb¬ 
ruary  11. 

Newton  (Kan.)  Morning  Journal  reverted  to 
weekly.  July  IS. 

New  York  Staats-Zeitung  and  German  Herold 
combined  under  names  of  Staats-Zeitung- 
Herold.  May  15. 

Ogden  (Utah)  Morning  Examiner  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Standard  consolidated.  March  27. 

Raleigh  (N.  C.)  American  suspended.  May 
22. 

Rork  Island  (Ill.)  Daily  Union  absorbed  by 
Daily  Argus.  April  1. 

Roseburg  (Ore.)  Review  and  News  consol¬ 
idated  under  name  of  Rt«eburg  News- 
Review.  April  IS. 

St.  Catherine  (Ont.)  Evening  Journal  aus- 
pended.  May  1. 

Salt  Lake  City  Herald  suspended.  July  17. 

Selma  (.Ma.)  Times  and  Journal  consolidated. 
March  6. 

Towanda  (Pa.)  Bradford  Star  suspended. 
M  ay  1 . 

White  Plains  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Argus.  Daily 
Record  and  Daily  Reporter  consolidated  un¬ 
der  name  of  Reporter.  March  16. 

Washington  (Pa.)  News  suspended.  May  28. 

Westfield  (Mass.)  Evening  Journal  suspended. 
January  28. 


North  of  England,  Scotland,  North 
Wales  and  Ireland. 

Except  for  remote  villages  and  farms 
London  morning  newspapers  can  be  laid 
upon  practically  most  of  the  breakfast 
tables  of  the  Kingdom. 

London  Mail  Has  Plant  in  Paris 

The  Daily  Mail  has  also  a  complete 
plant  in  Paris,  from  which  that  edition 
is  circulated  all  over  Europe. 

English  newspapers,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  are  not  the  heavy  mass  ours  are ; 
They  have  usually  a  fixed  number  of 
pages,  with  the  same  arrangement  day 
by  day.  Their  readers  are  familiar  with 
the  make-up  and  don’t  need  to  hunt  for 
what  they  want.  They  are  not  much  ex¬ 
panded  to  take  care  of  advertising.  The 
advertising  is  limited  to  a  given  volume. 
The  advertiser,  as  long  as  he  gets  as 
much  space  as  another,  is  content,  and 
pays  a  good  price  for  the  space.  No 
paper  has  more  than  one  page  devoted 
to  features,  usually  called  the  magazine 
page,  devoted  to  women. 

IBoth  advertising  and  circulation  show 
a  profit.  I  do  not  know  of  any  business, 
except  the  American  newspaper  business, 
in  which  the  manufactured  product  is 
sold  for  less  than  the  cost  of  the  raw 
material.  The  practice  is  unsound  and  I 
believe  enough  people  can  be  found  to 
pay  a  profitable  price  for  a  newspaper 
to  justify  that  charge. 

Minimize  Sensations 

Finally  I  would  point  out  that  English 
newspapers  find  an  immensely  apprecia¬ 
tive  buying  public  for  other  matters  than 
sheer  sensationalism,  scandal,  crime  and 
parish  politics.  They  print  short  essays 
upon  current  topics  by  capable  writers. 
They  are  accurate,  fair — certainly  fear¬ 
lessly  attack  Government  measures  not 
thought  in  public  interest,  and  careful  of 
the  character  of  the  news  they  print. 
And  it  pays. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  society  of 
women  journalists,  Sydney  Dark,  editor 
of  John  o’  London’s  Weekly,  had  this  to 
say : 

“Th*-  new  journalism  represented  by  the 
Northcliffe  papers,  introduced  personality  intO' 
description:  any  idiot  could  do  a  verbatim, 
but  only  a  vital  journalist  could  make  a  re¬ 
port  of  a  meeting  which,  while  presenting  es- 
rentials.  escaped  dullness  by  giving  atmos¬ 
phere. 

"Lord  Northcliffe  had  discovered  that  no 
one  read  reports  of  the  old  school,  with 
columns  of  verbatim,  but  that  they  would  read 
reports  of  meetings  if  they  were  vitalized  by 
the  per.sonality  of  the  man  who  did  them  and 
could  establish  a  'contact  between  the  audi¬ 
ence  at  the  meeting  and  the  reader  next  morn¬ 
ing  at  his  breakfast  table.  When  personality 
is  stronK  it  can  create  a  demand  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  form  of  journalistic  wares.  There  was 
traced;.’  and  comedy  in  every  house  and  every 
rt-om  In  the  city  and  the  country,  if  one  had 
the  eyes  to  see  it  and  the  news  sense  to 
.crasp  it  and  the  manner  to  express  it.  While 
there  was  a  crowded  market  and  a  great 
shortage  of  paper,  there  was  still  a  great  de¬ 
mand  for  articles  which  got  at  the  soul  of 
their  subjects.” 


New  A.  B.  C.  Report* 

Chicago. — Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  reports  have  been  issued  on  the 
following  daily  newspapers :  Easton 
(Pa.),  Express;  Galveston  (Tex.), 
Tribune;  Long  Branch  (N.  J.),  Daily 
Record;  Mount  Vernon  (N.  Y.),  Daily 
Argus;  Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.),  Evening 
Star  and  Enterprise;  San  Bernardino 
(Cal.),  Evening  Index;  Wichita  (Kan.), 
Beacon. 


Maine  Pres*  Meet*  Sept.  17-lS 

B.ancor,  Me. — The  annual  meeting 
of  the  Maine  Press  Association  will  be 
held  here  on  September  17  and  18.  No¬ 
tices  are  being  sent  out  by  Charles  H. 
Fogg  of  Houlton,  the  president.  Some 
noted  speakers  will  deliver  addresses 
and  a  banquet  on  the  second  night  will 
be  a  feature  of  interest.  Mr.  Fogg,  in 
sending  greetings  to  members,  says 
every  publisher  in  his  county  of  Aroos* 
took  has  promised  to  attend  the  meetings 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  July  31,  19  20 


The  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate  is 
Actively  Extending  Its  Activities  this 
Year  Beyond  the  United  States  and 
Canada  to  the  Entire  English  Speaking 
World. 


ONE  OF  OUR  REPRESENTATIVES  IS  NOW 
IN  LONDON  EN  ROUTE  TO  AUSTRALIA, 
INDIA,  SOUTH  AFRICA  AND  FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES  WHERE  ENGLISH  NEWS¬ 
PAPERS  ARE  PUBLISHED.  BY  MEANS  OF 
BRANCH  OFFICES,  LOCAL  CORRESPON¬ 
DENTS  AND  TRAVELING  REPRESENTA¬ 
TIVES  WE  INTEND  TO  COMB  THE  WORLD 
FOR  BIG,  OUTSTANDING,  MOMENTOUS 
NEWSPAPER  FEATURES  TO  BE  SUPPLIED 
BY  US  TO  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 
PRESS. 


Some  McClure  Sym 
dicate  Features  and 
Authors  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Interest  and 
Fame 


Frank  Simonds  . 

May  Christie 
Booth  Tarkington 
Anne  Rittenhouse 
John  Kendrick  Bangs 
Sax  Rohmer 
Ellis  Parker  Butler 


THIS  WILL  INCLUDE  THE  SECURING  OF 
IMPORTANT  FOREIGN  MATERIAL  TO  BE 
TRANSLATED  INTO  ENGLISH. 


Howard  Garis 
Philip  Gibbs 
John  L.  Balderston 
Sewell  Ford 


WE  KNOW  OF  NO  MORE  EFFICIENT  MEANS 
OF  PROVIDING  NEWSPAPERS  AT  REASON¬ 
ABLE  PROPORTIONATE  COST  WITH  THE 
BEST  FICTION  AND  FEATURES  THAT  THE 
WRITING  WORLD  OFFERS— NOR  A 
BETTER  METHOD  OF  FURTHERING  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  UNDERSTANDING  AND  AMITY. 


Colonel  Arthur  Lynch 
Edna  Ferber 
Zane  Grey 
Mary  Heaton  Vorse 
Edgar  Wallace 
Henry  Irving  Dodge 
Arthur  Stringer 
Harvey  O’ Higgins 


For  Detailed  Particulars  of  Our  Features  and  Our  Facilities  for  Serving 
American,  Canadian,  British  or  Foreign  Newspapers  Write 

TTie  McCLURE  NEWSPAPER  SYNDICATE 
373  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  July  31,  1920 


SEVEN-CENT  PAPER  MAY  BE  BOOMERANG 
TO  THE  MANUFACTURERS 

Reported  1921  Newsprint  Price  Certain  to  Force  Reduction  in 
Consumption,  Declares  Chairman  Stewart  of  the 
S.  N.  P.  A. — Review  of  Situation 


C  O  much  interest  has  Iteen  aroused  by 
Editor  &  Publisher’s  summary,  in 
its  convention  report,  July  24,  of  the 
very  complete  newsprint  review  and 
recommendations  of  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association’s  meeting 
in  Asheville,  N.  C.,  that  Chairman 
Charles  I.  Stewart’s  report  is  presented 
in  full  in  this  issue.  It  follows: 

“I  attribute  the  decline  in  the  market  since 
the  A.  N'.  P.  A.  meeting  in  April  to  three 
distinct  factors.  Those  publishers  who  needed 
extra  tonnage  for  this  year  were  actively  in 
the  market  for  it  in  the  first  months  of  the 
year,  and  by  the  first  of  May  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  them  had  purchased  the  extra 
tonnage  they  require  this  year ;  therefore,  the 
demand  has  been  less.  An  aggravated  ship¬ 
ping  condition,  due  to  weather,  strikes  and 
poor  railroad  e<]uipment,  was  a  considerable 
factor  in  the  high  prices  of  the  latter  part 
of  March  and  up  to  the  end  of  April.  With 
improved  shipping  conditions,  pressure  was 
taken  from  the  market.  By  the  latter  part  of 
April  there  was  a  more  general  recognition  on 
the  part  of  the  larger  publishers  and  the 
larger  paper  producing  interests  of  the  im¬ 
pending  disaster  not  only  to  the  newspaper 
publishing  business  but  to  the  newsprint  manu¬ 
facturing  business,  if  no  way  could  be  found 
to  check  the  advancing  spot  market.  Many 
publishers,  learning  more  of  the  possibilities  of 
conservation  from  the  forced  conservation 
resulting  from  the  shipping  condition,  de¬ 
cided  to  stay  out  of  the  spot  market,  and 
the  larger  producers  organized  to  relieve  the 
smaller  papers  from  which  came  the  clamor 
for  government  interference. 

Prices  Forced  Down 

“The  decreased  demand,  to  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  buying  had  been  heavy  early 
in  the  year,  the  improved  shipping  situation 
and  the  decision  of  many  large  consumers  to 
stay  out  of  the  spot  market  had  the  effect 
of  checking  the  advance  in  spot  prices^  and  in 
actually  bringing  about  a  slight  decline,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  pulp  wood  and  ground- 
wood  pulp  continued  to  advance. 

“The  chairman  of  your  paper  committee 
has  attended  every  meeting  of  the  paper  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  N.  P.  A,  since  our  last 
annual  meeting  as  your  representative  except 
one.  and  at  this  one  he  was  represented  by 
proxy.  He  has  served  as  one  of  the  regional 
chairmen  under  the  A.  X.  P.  conserva¬ 
tion  committee  appointed  at  the  October 
called  meeting.  He  was  asked  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  new  conservation  committee 
provided  for  under  the  Stahlman  Resolution 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  but 
felt  unable  to  give  the  necessary  attention 
to  this  work,  and,  though  accepting  mem¬ 
bership  on  the  committee,  felt  compelled  to 
decline  the  chairmanship. 

“Months  ago  the  newsprint  situation  pro¬ 
duced  an  agitation  for  some  sort  of  govern¬ 
mental  interference.  We  have  had  within  the 
last  year  more  legislation  proposed  at  Wash¬ 
ington  affecting  the  publication  of  news¬ 
papers  than  in  all  of  the  previous  history  of 
the  newspaper  business.  Your  paper  com¬ 
mittee  has  doubted  the  wisdom  of  any  and  all 
of  this  proposed  legislation. 

“We  believe  it  would  be  disastrous  to  the 
business  and  unfortunate  for  the  public  if 
we  should  begin  experiments  with  further 
Interference  with  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
either  as  an  organ  of  public  opinion  or  a 
business  institution,  and  we  have  co-operated 
when  the  opportunity  has  offered  with  the 
efforts  against  all  of  this  proposed  govern¬ 
mental  regulation  of  our  industry. 

Many  Smaller  Publtahera  Aided' 

“Believing,  also,  that  the  smaller  news- 
par'-rs  have  had  real  grievances,  we  have 
endeavored  to  render  them  every  possible 
assistance.  There  has  scarcely  been  a  day 
during  the  last  six  months  that  I  have  not 
written  from  one  to  half  a  dozen  letters  in 
pursuit  of  efforts  to  make  this  association 
of  service  to  its  smaller  members.  The  great 
burden  of  the  work  of  the  committee  has 
been  in  their  behalf.  This  is  not  said  be¬ 
grudgingly  or  in  a  spirit  of  criticism.  Our 
only  regret  is  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
be  of  more  service.  Your  committee  has 
not  only  been  constantly  alert  in  the  effort 
to  aid  publishers  without  contracts  in  the 
actual  purchases  of  paper,  but  it  has  co¬ 
operated  when  opportunity  has  offered  in 
efforts  originating  elsewhere  for  their  relief. 

“The  larger  manufacturers  of  newsprint  have 
recognized  in  the  abnormal  spot  market  and 
the  resulting  agitation  in  the  matter  of  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  newsprint, 
as  well  as  in  the  regulation  of  the  newspaper 
publishing  industrv,  a  serious  menace  to  their 
own  business,  and  have  shown  a  disposition 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  relieve  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

“In  the  spring  a  committee  was  organized 
representing  publishers  and  manufacturers, 
with  R.  S.  Kellogg,  secretary  of  the  Newsprint 
Service  Bureau,  as  chairman,  to  distribute  ton¬ 
nage  released  by  a  number  of  publishers  for 
distribution  to  smaller  newspaprs  in  dis¬ 
tress.  The  chairman  of  your  paper  commit¬ 
tee  has  served  as  the  representative  of  the 


South  on  this  committee.  The  committee  has 
allotted  paper  to  72  publications,  23  of  them  in 
the  South.  The  total  tonnage  prior  to  July  1 
allotted  to  this  committee  was  500  tons,  of 
which  346  were  distributed,  leaving  204  tons 
unallotted  on  July  1. 

“At  a  meeting  held  in  Chicago  on  July  3. 
this  committee  was  reorganized  with  Wil  V. 
Tufford,  secretary  of  the  Inland  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  as  chairman,  and  the  undistributed 
tonnage  held  by  the  Kellogg  committee  was 
turned  over  to  this  committee.  The  chair¬ 
man  of  your  paper  committee  continues  in 
the  same  capacity  on  the  new  committee.  I 
am  informed  by  Mr.  Tufford  that  there  is 
now  in  sight  for  the  current  quarter  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  by  this  committee  approximately  300 
tons  of  news.  It  is  yet  uncertain  as  to 
whether  this  distribution  will  be  continued  be¬ 
yond  this  quarter.  The  Publishers’  Buying 
Corporation  hopes  to  be  able  to  begin  supply¬ 
ing  some  of  its  members  by  September  1. 

1,000,000  Tons  Made  in  Five  Months 

“Approximately  1,000,000  tons  of  news¬ 
print  were  produced  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  during  the  first  five  months  of  this 
year,  about  40,000  tons  coming  from  machines 
not  running  on  newsprint  during  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  1919.  R.  S.  Kellogg,  esti¬ 
mates  that  the  1920  production  for  the  United 
States  and  Canada  will  be  beyond  2,400,000, 
or  about  7  per  cent,  over  last  year’s  produc¬ 
tion. 

“The  Federal  Trade  Commission  puts  do¬ 
mestic  production  for  the  first  five  months 
of  the  year  at  578,274  tons,  with  actual  ship¬ 
ments  of  570,453  tons.  This  is  an  increase  of 
approximately  70.000  tons  in  production  and 
68,000  tons  in  shipping.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  estimates  the  increase  of  pro¬ 
duction  in  newsprint  in  May,  1920,  over  May, 
1919,  at  22  per  cent. 

“Stocks  at  the  mill,  in  the  hands  of  jobbers 
and  in  the  hands  of  publishers  increased 
slightly  during  the  month  of  May.  The  con¬ 
sumption  in  May  for  708  principal  newspapers 
was  approximately  150.000  tons  and  these 
same  papers  had  on  hand  and  in  transit 
a  little  more  than  170,000  tons.  A  year  ago 
our  imports  were  entirely  from  Canada. 

“We  are  importinj;  approximately  57,000 
tons  a  month  from  Canada  as  against  44,000 
tons  last  year,  while  our  importations  from 
Norway  and  Sweden  are  running  approximately 
3,000  tons  a  month.  Domestic  production  in 
May  was  1,000  tons  in  excess  of  production  in 
April,  while  in  May,  1919,  there  was  a  de¬ 
cline  of  9,000  tons  as  compared  with  April, 

1919. 

“The  Federal  Trade  statement  showing  a 
percentage  of  22  per  cent  increase  in  May  is 
not,  therefore,  a  fair  guide  to  the  increase 
in  production  for  the  year. 

“However,  the  first  five  months’  produc¬ 
tion  shows  an  increase  of  approximately  14 
per  cent  against  an  estimate  by  Mr.  Kellogg 
of  only  7  per  cent  for  both  Canadian  and 
American  production.  It  is  difficult  in  view 
of  the  conflicting  statements  to  gef  anything 
like  satisfactory  figures  as  to  the  actual  news¬ 
print  condition. 

Future  Expansion 

“However,  with  an  available  supply  of  do¬ 
mestic  production  and  importation  amounting 
to  approximately  180,000  tons  a  month,  708 
papers  are  consuming  150,000  tons,  leaving 
30,000  tons  for  export  and  to  take  care  of 
the  consumption  not  covered  in  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission’s  figures. 

“We  know  there  is  a  large  expansion  under 
way  in  the  paper  producing  industry.  It  is 
impossible  to  make  an  accurate  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  tonnage  involved.  The  state¬ 
ment  made  in  the  report  of  the  paper  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  showing  that  the 
increase  will  amount  to  between  700  and  800 
tons  a  day  during  the  early  part  of  next 
year  is  probably  as  nearly  an  accurate  esti¬ 
mate  as  is  available.  Whatever  projects  are 
under  way  and  not  covered  in  this  statement 
are  not  likely  to  yield  paper  during  1921. 

“While  there  has  been  more  restraint  upon 
consumption  by  the  various  conservation 
movements,  the  only  effective  conservation  is 
forced  conservation,  and  there  is  little  pros¬ 
pect  that  there  is  to  be  a  material  check  in 
the  constantly  increasing  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  of  newsprint  paper  in  the  United 
States.  According  to  a  graphic  summary 
of  business  conditions  issura  the  Newsprint 
Service  Bureau  on  June  28,  taking  the  period 
1914-1919  as  the  basis  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  in  New  York  city.  May,  1919,  shows 
an  increase  of  37  per  cent  and  in  May,  1920, 
of  47  per  cent.  Periodical  advertising  shows 
an  ncrease  in  June,  1919,  of  49  per  cent  and 
June.  1920,  73  per  cent. 

“The  pulp  supplies  at  United  States  mills 
shows  a  decline  in  groundwood  from  174,778 
tons.  May  1,  1919,  to  126,693  tons  Slay  1, 

1920,  and  of  sulphite,  news  grade,  a  decline 
from  28,607  tons  May  1,  1919,  to  18,248  tons 
May  1,  1920.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  from  this 
chart,  as  it  relates  to  newsprint  consumption 
as  shown  in  advertising  volume  and  in 
newsprint  production  as  shown  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  supplies  on  hand  at  the  mills,  that 
supply  is  not  keeping  up  with  demand. 

“The  same  chart  also  discloses  an  increas¬ 
ing  volume  of  business  despite  the  stringency 
of  the  money  market.  Imports  of  merchandise 
as  compared  with  the  basis  of  1912-1919  were 
196  per  cent  in  May,  1920,  as  against  161  per 


cent  in  May,  1919,  while  exports  of  merchan¬ 
dise  were  198  per  cent  in  May,  1920,  as  against 
178  per  cent  in  May,  1919.  Commodity  prices 
are  estimated  at  158  per  cent  in  June,  1920,  as 
against  153  per  cent  in  June,  1919.  Bank 
clearings  outside  of  New  York  city  are  given 
as  189  per  cent  in  May,  1919,  as  against  179 
per  cent  in  May,  1920.  Newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  volume  is,  therefore,  only  keeping  pace 
with  the  general  volume  of  business  and  is 
no  more  abnormal  than  the  growth  in  other 
lines.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  there  will 
be  an  increasing  demand  for  newsprint  unless 
there  is  a  radical  readjustment  of  the  entire 
newspaper  publishing  industry. 

“The  Federal  Trade  statement  issued  on  May 
28  shows  that  the  average  price  of  contract 
deliveries  from  domestic  mills  to  publishers 
during  May,  1920,  f.  o.  b.  mill,  in  carload 
lots,  for  standard  news  in  rolls,  was  $4,673 
per  hundred  pounds.  This  is  based  upon  de¬ 
liveries  of  approximately  50,000  tons.  The 
(Continued  on  page  46) 


12- WORD  SLOGAN  FOR  HARDING 


Advertising  Plan  Completed — Demo¬ 
crats  Not  Yet  Ready 

.M,\rion,  Ohio. — Details  for  the  Re¬ 
publican  National  Committee’s  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  were  decided  here  July 
27  at  a  final  conference  between  War¬ 
ren  G.  Harding,  nominee  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency;  William  Wrigley,  Jr.,  called 
“the  gum  king;’’  A.  D.  Lasker,  head  of 
the  Lord  &  Thomas  Advertising 
.•\gency.  and  Scott  Bone,  publicity  di¬ 
rector  of  the  committee. 

Twelve  words  have  been  chosen  as 
the  campaign  slogan.  What  they  are 
is  still  a  mystery,  guarded  with  the 
greatest  care.  Not  more  than  a  half 
dozen  men  know  those  words  tonight. 


In  another  few  days  the  projectors  of 
the  campaign  declare  they  will  be 
known  wherever  men  talk  politics. 

The  first  feature  of  the  advertising 
propaganda  will  be  a  billboard  cam¬ 
paign.  It  is  the  most  extensive  under¬ 
taking  of  its  kind  ever  projected,  its 
promoters  say.  Billboards  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  will  be  displaying 
the  twelve  words  and  Senator  Hard¬ 
ing’s  picture  as  soon  as  the  army  of 
printers  and  billposters  can  get  up  the 
advertising.  Then  will  follow  other 
features  of  the  big  campaign  and  the 
use  of  newspapers  and  other  media. 

Philadelphia. — The  details  for  the 
Democratic  National  Committee’s  ad¬ 
vertising  in  behalf  of  James  M.  Cox 
for  the  Presidency  and  the  rest  of  its 
national  ticket  are  not  yet  ready  for  re¬ 
lease,  according  to  the  Richard  A.  Foley 
Advertising  Agency  of  this  city,  which 
is  now  working  out  the  plans.  Mr.  Hood, 
vice-president  of  the  Foley  Agency,  in 
charge  of  the  campaign,  stated  to  Editor 
&.  Publisher  that  no  announcement 
will  be  made  for  perhaps  ten  days. 


Arthur  S.  Thompson  on  Vacation 

-Arthur  S.  .Thompson,  secretary  to 
Frederick  Roy  Martin,  acting  general 
manager  of  the  Associated  Press,  leaves 
Monday  for  his  old  h6me  in  Maryland 
to  spend  two  weeks’  vacation.  He  will 
divide  his  time  between  Springfield  and 
points  on  the  Eastern  shore. 


GILBERT  D.  FALK 

“Gil”  Falk  was  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager  for  the 
Spanish-American  Pub¬ 
lication  La  Hacienda 
before  he  joined  my 
“family  circle.”  That 
was  a  number  of  years 
ago. 

I  don’t  think  there 
are  many  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  Chicago 
Field  who  are  more  re¬ 
spected  than  Gilbert 
Falk,  and  I  am  “mighty” 
proud  of  this. 


San  Antonio 
Light 

The  SAN  ANTONIO 
LIGHT  thoroughly 
covers  the  city  of  SAN 
ANTONIO  and  vicinity. 

In  Local  advertising  it 
carries  more  space  than 
any  other  San  Antonio 
paper. 

During  the  month  of 
June,  from  the  six  lead¬ 
ing  Department  Stores, 
the  LIGHT  received 
more  space  than  the 
other  two  papers  com¬ 
bined.  The  LIGHT 
carried  2  5  3,61  8  lines 
from  these  stores.  The 
jiext  paper  carried  169,- 
794  lines,  and  the  third 
paper,  76,949  lines. 

From  a  newspaper 
standpoint,  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  among  the  best 
in  this  country.  It 
carries  the  Associated 
Press,  the  London 
Times  Cable  Service, 
the  Chicago  News 
Cable  Service,  and  the 
United  Press  leased  wire 
Saturday  night. 

The  LIGHT  goes  in- 
t  o  practically  every 
leading  home  in  San 
Antonio  and  its  circula¬ 
tion  is  100%  paid. 


Serial  Adv,  No.  13 
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Companij 

/MANUFACTURING 

THE  MULTI -MAILER  SYSTEM 

817-335  WASHINGTON  BLVD. 

CHICAGO 


The  Speedaumailer 


This  is  the  machine  which  is  used  and  endorsed  by  publishers  in  the  United 
States  for  folding,  wrapping  and  addressing  newspapers  and  magazines,  deliver¬ 
ing  them  directly  to  the  mail  bags. 

We  do  this  at  the  rate  of  10,000  an  hour,  giving  you  the  greatest  efficiency 
obtainable  in  the  mail  room. 

May  we  not  have  the  opportunity  of  telling  you  how  we  improve  circulation 
department  and  mail  room  methods  by  the  use  of  our  system? 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


Urge*  8  Column*,  12  Em* 

Ta«»ytown,  N.  Y.,  July  22. 

Editor  &  Publisher:  The  great  indoor  sport 
of  the  average  country  editor  today  is 
scratching  his  head  and  wondering  where  the 
next  roll  of  newsprint  is  coining  from.  Many 
of  the  editors  haven't  much  more  hair  on 
their  heads  than  they  have  rolls  of  paper  in 
their  warehouse.  We  are  fast  becoming  a 
nation  of  bald-headed  editors  and  newsprint- 
less  papers. 

Something  must  be  done  and  about  every 
editor  with  any  invention  at  all  in  his  makeup 
has  been  trying  to  solve  the  ever  present 
problem.  To  my  mind  the  Publishers’  Buy¬ 
ing  Corjioration  looks  like  the  best  bet  today, 
but  even  if  we  do  get  paper  we  must  econ¬ 
omire,  and  as  there  is  a  reason  for  every¬ 
thing.  here  is  the  reason  for  this  letter: 

Many  of  the  publishers  with  Comet  and 
Duplex  jiresses  are  seriously  considering  go¬ 
ing  to  eight  columns  of  12  enis.  This  can 
be  done  at  a  cost  of  about  $25  for  new  chases 
and  hy  the  use  of  four-point  rule.  No  changes 
will  be  necessary  in  our  presses  and  we  can 
still  use  35,  .5^  and  70-inch  rolls.  The  trou¬ 
ble  that  is  before  us  is  the  question  of  a 
standardized  column.  I  know  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association  appointed  a  very 
efficient  committee  on  this  subject,  of  which 
Fred  E.  Evans  of  the  Belleville  (III.)  Advo¬ 
cate  is  the  chairman,  I  believe.  If  we  could 
settle  upon  a  12-em  column  a  great  part  of 
our  troubles  would  be  over.  There  is  talk 
of  12J^  ems,  hut  why  this  bastard  size? 
Why  not  go  the  whole  way  and  make  it 
12  ems?  If  this  is  done,  we  can  go  to  eight 
columns  and  start  saving  newsprint.  It  is 
well  worth  a  trial. 

Now  one  other  thing.  Some  of  us  publishers 
have  to  use  plate  at  times.  The  Western 
Newspaper  Union  makes  its  plate  13  ems  wide. 
That  would  cut  us  out.  1  have  taken  the 
matter  of  12-em  plate  up  with  the  Western 
Newspaper  Union,  and  they  say  that  they 
are  considering  12%  ems.  Why  this  size 
when  12  ems  would  take  care  of  us  and  it 
also  could  be  used  in  12%  and  13-em  columns? 
I  don’t  presume  that  the  W.  N.  U.  would 
make  its  whole  list  of  features  in  12  ems. 
but  it  could  put  out  a  few  of  them  and 
possibly  a  serial  story  which  would  help 
immensely.  If  it  would  agree  to  do  this,  and 
at  once,  we  publishers  could  go  ahead  with 
our  plans  of  changing  our  papers  to  eight 
columns. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  practical  sug¬ 
gestion  and  it  will  help  conserve  newsprint. 


and  that  is  the  ambition  of  every  publisher 
outside  of  Bloomingdale. 

Won’t  you,  if  you  approve,  give  this  idea 
a  boost  along  the  newspaper  highway?  Get 
advertisers  to  adopt  their  copy  to  a  12-em 
column  and  then  get  the  W.  N.  U.  to  give 
us  some  plate.  If  this  can  be  done,  and  done 
quickly,  we  can  conserve  many  hundreds  of 
tons  of  newsprint  next  year. 

WALLACE  ODELL, 
Tarrytown  Daily  News. 


Rankin’*  Approve*  of  Newmyer 


Chicago,  Ji'i.y  22,  1920. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  1  am  very  glad 
indeed  to  see  Editor  &  Publisher  back  Arthur 
(J.  Ne'vmver  for  the  presidency  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World.  It 
was  really  due  Arthur  as  a  result  of  the  great 
work  he  did  at  New  Orleans  during  the 
pievious  year.  He  generously  stepped  aside  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Otis,  and  now  that  Mr.  Otis 
cannot  serve  it  would  be  doing  the  right  thing 
to  elect  -Arthur  G.  Newmyer.  I  hope  that  can 
lie  brought  about. 

I  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  Charlie 
Miller’s  story  in  this  week’s  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  and  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Newmyer  has 
the  backing  not  only  of  the  newspaper  men, 
but  advertisers  generally  throughout  the 
United  States. 


W.M.  H.  RANKIN, 

President  the  William  H.  Rankin  Company. 


Pittsburgh  Circulation 

Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  July  19,  1920. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  On  page  18  of 
your  July  17  issue,  among  the  Pittsburgh  A. 
B.  C.  newspaper  circulation  reports  we  notice 
the  Pittsburgh  Sunday  Press  total  net  paid, 
including  bulk  circulation  given  as  130,569. 
According  to  our  addition  of  74,178  total  city, 
24,003  total  suburban  and  22,388  total  country, 
as  given  on  your  report,  the  net  paid,  includ¬ 
ing  bulk,  would  be  120,569. 

We  are  calling  your  attention  to  this  mat¬ 
ter.  as  we  feel  it  is  ypur  intention  to  not  do 
an  injustice  to  other  Pittsburgh  papers  and  to 
keep  vour  readers  correctly  informed. 

THE  "PITTSBURGH  GAZETTE  TIMES. 
PITTSBURGH  CHRONICLE  TELEGRAPH. 

G.  S.  Snyder. 


Daily  for  Haileton  Miner* 

Philadelphia. — Miners  in  the  Hazle¬ 
ton  district  are  preparing  to  issue  a 
daily  paper  of  their  own,  The  Panther 
Valley  News.  The  first  issue  will  ap¬ 
pear  about  August  15.  It  will  be  a  stock 
corporation. 


EDITOR  GETS  TEN  DAYS 


New  Haven  Paper  in  Contempt  for 

Charge  of  Leniency  in  Liquor  Ca*e* 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

New  Haven,  Conn. — The  sentencing 
of  Arthur  J.  Sloane,  managing  editor 
of  the  Journal-Courier,  to  ten  days  in 
jail,  following  trial  on  a  charge  of  con¬ 
tempt  of  court,  closed  a  case  that  had 
attracted  more  than  state-wide  interest. 
Sloane’s  paper  had  criticized  the  town 
court  of  Orange,  a  town  near  New 
Haven,  and  the  managing  editor  was 
haled  before  Judge  Charles  J.  Martin  to 
show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  found 
in  contempt.  The  criticisms  were  based 
on  the  alleged  leniency  of  the  court  in 
handling  the  cases  of  many  men  who 
had  been  found  guilty  of  violating  the 
liquor  and  gambling  laws. 

In  his  memorandum,  Judge  Martin 
said :  “In  the  light  of  the  present  men¬ 
acing  disregard  for  law  and  order  in 
many  quarters,  it  is  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance  that  the  news  columns  of  the 
press  contain  truthful  statements  in 
well-chosen  language  when  reporting 
the  proceedings  ,  of  our  courts.  Thus 
will  respect  for  constituted  authority  be 
encouraged  and  lawlessness  and  disorder 
be  suppressed.” 

In  the  Journal-Courier  articles  it  was 
stated  that  “the  court  was  likely  to  pro¬ 
ceed  illegally  unless  close  watch  were 
put  on  it  by  the  public.” 


New  Winnipeg  Monthly 

Winnipeg. — Preparations  are  being 
made  in  Winnipeg  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  new  monthly  magazine  which 
is  expected  to  appear  on  the  market  in 
October  or  November.  It  will  be  known 


as  the  Canadian,  and  while  carrying 
regular  magazine  features,  will  make  a 
point  of  developing  Canadian  national 
sentiment.  J.  D.  Duthie,  formerly  editor 
of  the  Canadian  Thresherman  and 
Farmer,  is  in  charge  of  the  preliminary 
work  and  a  joint  stock  company  will 
be  formed. 


The  5x8  Advertising  Page 

“224  Lines”  is  the  title  of  a  book  just 
issued  by  a  group  of  national  magazine 
advertising  managers  in  New  York,  pre¬ 
senting  an  elaborate  study  of  advertising 
pages  by  S3  art  directors  and  copy  ex¬ 
perts.  Their  aim  is  to  show  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  a  5x8  inch  advertising  page. 
Announcement  is  made  that  the  produc¬ 
tion  represents  a  year’s  work  and  an 
investment  in  time  and  money  of  close 
to  $10,000.  It  is  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Department  of.  New 
Busine’ss  and  Research  maintained  by 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Harper’s  Maga¬ 
zine,  Scribner’s  Magazine,  the  Century, 
Review  of  Reviews  and  World’s  Work. 


Executive  Committee  of  A.  P.  Meet* 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  held  its  regular  monthly 
meeting  July  28  at  the  A.  P.  offices  in 
New  York.  Present  at  the  meeting  were 
General  Manager  Melville  E.  Stone, 
Acting  General  Manager  Frederick  Roy 
Martin,  Charles  Hopkins  Clark,  Hart¬ 
ford  Cburant;  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  New 
York  Times;  John  R.  Rathom,  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal;  Frank  B.  Noyes,  Wash¬ 
ington  Star.  Only  routine  business  was 
transacted.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the 
.August  meeting  on  the  third  Wednes¬ 
day,  August  18,  instead  of  the  fourth 
Wednesday. 


1 

MORNING  -:-  SUNDAY 

BUFFALO  Express 

Everybody  who  knows  anything  about  Buffalo 
knows  The  Express  is  its  leading  newspaper. 
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The  New  York  Globe 


ANNOUNCES 


that  on  August  1,  1920,  it  will  go  to 

THE  FLAT  RATE  BASIS 

with  exactly  the  same  rate  to  all  ad¬ 
vertisers,  foreign  or  local,  for  the 

same  service. 


The  new  rate  becomes  effective  immediately  on  new 
business;  it  will  become  effective  on  all  existing  con¬ 
tracts  which  do  not  contain  the  quarterly  adjustment 
clause  as  soon  as  they  expire  and  on  contracts  which  do 
contain  the  quarterly  adjustment  clause  the  new  rate 
will  become  effective  as  soon  as  the  clause  will  permit, 

^  AgenTs  commission  17  per  cent.y  cash  discount 
2  per  cent.  Monthly  full  copy,  10  per  cent. 

The  Globe  will  accept  orders  and  contracts  for  a 
full  year'^s  service  on  the  basis  of  the  flat  rate, 
but  with  right  to  adjust  rates  up  or  down  in 
advance  of  each  calendar  quarter  year. 


MEMBER 
A.  B.  C. 


The  New  York  Globe 

JASON  ROGERS,  Publisher 


170,000 
A  DAY 
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executive  committee  for  some  time  past, 
and  so  is  eligible  for  the  office.  How¬ 
ever,  he  has  not  yet  given  his  consent. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  association 
to  center  its  efforts  on  vigilance  work 
for  the  coming  year,  the  educational 
program  having  been  combined  under 
the  vigilance  committee. 

Sustaining  memberships  are  now  the 
chief  source  of  revenue  for  the  associa¬ 
tion. 


New  Employing  Printers’  Organization 

Seattle. — Employing  printers  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  have  broken  away 
from  other  existing  organizations  and 
formed  an  independent  body,  known  as 
the  Northwest  Employing  Printers’ 
League.  Miles  Sweeny,  of  Portland, 
has  been  elected  first  president  of  the 
new  association.  J.  B.  Cowan,  of  Van¬ 
couver,  is  secretary-treasurer  and  the 
vice-presidents  are  Mort  Howe,  Ta¬ 
coma;  H.  A.  Horowitz,  Seattle;  L. 
VV’ard,  Vancouver;  G.  W.  Ross,  Spo¬ 
kane;  Louis  A.  Ball,  Vernon,  B.  C. ; 
F.  A.  Elliott,  Salem,  Ore.,  and  R.  W. 
Jefferson,  Idaho. 


Capt.  Tilton  Honored  by  G.  A.  R. 

Anadarko,  Okla. — ^Capt.  W.  S.  Til¬ 
ton,  editor  of  the  .Anadarko  Tribune  and 
a  former  Kansas  and  Nebraska  newspa¬ 
per  man,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Oklahoma  Department  of  the  G.  A.  R. 
at  its  state  meeting.  Capt.  Tilton,  after 
editing  newspapers  in  Wakeeney,  Os¬ 
borne  and  Downs,  Kan.,  went  to  Bea¬ 
trice,  Neb ,  where  he  spent  many  years 
on  newspapers. 


Joins  Collin  Armstrong 

Wilbur  B.  Downes,  recently  with  Mur¬ 
ray,  Howe  &  Co.,  New  York,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  Collin  Armstrong,  Inc. 


A  CHANCE  FOR  PUBLISHERS 

An  Eastern  Printing  Concern  operating  several  web  presses,  which  will  produce 
4,  6,  8,  10,  12, 14  and  16-page  standard  size  newspapers,  or  8,  12,  16,  20,  24,  32-page 
newspaper  tabloid  form,  will  contract  to  produce  several  weekly  or  monthly  publica¬ 
tions  of  100,000  to  500,000  circulation,  including  newsprint  paper. 

This  is  an  unusual  opportunity  for  several  publishers  to  solve  the  manufacturing 
side  of  their  business  for  the  next  12  months,  and  get  prompt  service  in  every  way. 

Address — 


MANUFACTURER 
Care  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER, 
WORLD  BUILDING, 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


A.  A.  C  W.  EXECUTIVES 
GET  OTIS  RESIGNATION 


Succeaaor  Will  Be  Choacn  at  Cleveland 
Meeting,  August  12 — E.  M.  Foster 
of  Nashvflle  Banner  Resigns 
as  Vic^President 


Official  confirmation  of  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Charles  A.  Otis  of  Cleveland  as 
president  of  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,  the  first  news  of 
which  was  carried  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  of  July  10,  was  afforded  at  a 
meeting  of  the  A.  A.  C.  W.  executive 
committee  on  July  26  at  the  association’s 
New  York  office.  Mr.  Otis,  who  is  now 
in  Colorado  on  a  six  weeks’  vacation,  in 
a  letter  to  the  committee  confirmed  the 
fact  of  his  resignation  and  stated  that 
it  was  due  to  ill  health  and  pressure  of 
his  private  business. 

While  several  of  the  vice-presidents 
were  discussed  as  successors  to  Mr. 
Otis,  definite  selection  was  deferred,  in 
courtesy  to  him,  until  a  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee  in  Qeveland  on 
August  12,  when  Mr.  Otis  will  be 
present. 

Vice-President  Edgar  M.  Foster,  of 
the  Nashville  Banner,  represented  Dis¬ 
trict  No.  4,  resigned  and  the  committee 
elected  Frank  E.  Lowenstein,  advertising 
manager  of  Norris,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to 
succeed  him. 

In  view  of  the  increased  size  of  the 
executive  committee,  it  was  voted  that 
sub-committees  of  not  more  than  three 
members  of  the  executive  committee  be 
appointed  by  the  president  to  assume 
supervision  of  each  of  the  following 
activities:  Associated  Advertising,  Vigi¬ 
lance  Work,  Educational  and  Club  Con¬ 
tract  Work,  Finance,  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion,  Headquarters  Management. 


The  budget  presented  by  Secretary 
Florea  was  approved  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  items  for  club  con¬ 
tract  and  vigilance  work  were  to  be  in¬ 
creased  during  the  year  as  the  increased 
revenue  of  the  association  permitted. 

Those  present  were:  Miss  Jane  J. 
Martin,  New  York,  representing 
women’s  clubs;  Frank  A.  Black,  Bos¬ 
ton,  vice-president  first  district;  John 
E.’  Raine,  Baltimore,  vice-president  third 
district;  Rowe  Stewart,  Philadelphia, 
vice-president  second  district;  Bert  N. 
Garstin,  Louisville,  vice-president  fifth 
district;  William  J.  Betting,  St.  Paul, 
vice-president  eighth  district;  P.  S. 
Florea,  New  York,  secretary-treasurer; 
Merle  Sidener,  Indianapolis,  chairman 
National  Vigilance  Committee. 

Disagreement  Over  Meeting 

The  New  York  meeting  was  held 
after  quite  some  quibbling  among  the 
executive  committee  members.  Since 
early  in  July,  when  Charles  A.  Otis  an¬ 
nounced  to  Editor  &  Publisher  his  de¬ 
clination  of  the  A.  A.  C.  W.  presidency, 
to  which  he  had  been  elected  in  June, 
Mr.  Otis  has  been  in  Colorado.  It  is 
understood  that  the  call  for  the  meet¬ 
ing  on  July  26  was  issued  by  P. 
S.  Florea,  secretary-treasurer;  Rowe 
Stewart  of  Philadelphia  and  Jane  J. 
Martin  of  New  York.  Other  members, 
headed  by  John  Ring,  Jr.,  of  St.  Louis, 
disapproved  of  meeting  in  New  York 
and  refused  to  attend.  However,  there 
was  a  quorum  present  and  it  proceeded 
to  business. 

It  developed  in  the  consideration  of 
the  budget  for  the  ensuing  year,  that 
the  amount  of  money  on  hand  for  car¬ 
rying  out  the  program  of  the  association 
for  the  coming  year  is  still  $50,000 
short  of  what  is  needed.  The  budget, 
as  approved,  runs  to  $230,000,  of  which 
$150,000  is  to  be  used  for  vigilance 


work.  The  yearly  payroll  will  amount 
to  $143,000  more.  Of  the  latter,  $20,000 
is  for  the  salary  of  Richard  Lee,  coun¬ 
sel  to  the  vigilance  committee,  and  Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer  Florea  draws  $12,000. 
Other  officials  get  salaries  ranging  from 
$7,500  down. 

Decline  to  Act  on  Presidency 

In  his  letter  confirming  his  declina¬ 
tion  of  the  presidency,  Charles  A.  Otis 
said  he  regretted  very  much  his  inability 
to  accept  the  office,  but  that  business 
pressure  and  poor  health  prevented.  He 
said  he  was  still  in  Colorado  and  had 
come  40  miles  to  dispatch  the  letter  in 
time  to  be  received  for  consideration  by 
the  committee.  He  said  he  would  be 
back  in  Cleveland  by  .August  12  and 
would  meet  the  executive  committee,  if 
it  so  desired. 

-Although  a  quorum  was  on  hand  and 
had  the  authority  to  act  on  Mr.  Otis’ 
declination,  it  was  decided  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  harmony  to  adjourn  until  August 
12  and  meet  Mr.  Otis  in  Cleveland, 
there  to  take  whatever  action  is  neces¬ 
sary  concerning  the  presidency. 

The  executive  committee  members  at 
the  New  York  meeting  expressed  a  hope 
that  Rowe  Stewart,  who  is  advertising 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Record, 
would  allow  himself  to  be  nominated 
for  the  presidency. 

-According  to  the  constitution  of  the 
A.  A.  C.  W.,  in  the  event  of  a  president 
resigning  or  becoming  unable  to  per¬ 
form  the  duties  of  his  office,  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee  must  be 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  only 
way  a  person  not  now  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  can  be  elected  is 
for  a  member  to  resign  in  favor  of  a 
non-committee  man,  in  which  event  the 
latter  could  be  made  president  if  the 
committee  approved  of  him.  Mr. 
Stewart  has  been  a  member  of  the 
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THe  New  Home  of 


Since  1817  Connecticut’s  Greatest  Newspaper 


Very  nearly  on  the  site  of  this  new  structure  Thomas  Hooker,  in  1637, 
erected  Hartford’s  first  building. 

The  new  home  of  the  Times  forms  an  artistic  background  for  Hartford’s  fine 
municipal  group,  consis'ting  of  the  Municipal  Building,  Morgan  Memorial  and 
•  Public  Library. 

The  pillars,  terra  cotta  and  brick  work  used  in  the  front  of  the  building  were 
salvaged  from  the  famous  church  of  Dr.  Parkhurst,  New  York,  designed  by 
Stanford  White,  and  which  was  razed  to  make  way  for  a  large  office  building. 

The  idea  of  using  this  material  for  the  Times  facade  was  conceived  by  Bonn 
Barber,  and  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  difficult  task  of  executing  a 
design  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  material  is  truly  an  architectural 
triumph. 

Naturally,  no  effort  has  been  spared  to  bring  the  mechanical  facilities  of  the 
new  plant  to  the  highest  point  of  efficiency. 

The  new  building  stands  as  a  monument  to  the  steady  growth  and  progress 
of  the  Times  since  its  establishment  in  1817. 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES, 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 


MARBRIDGE  BUILDING, 
NEW  YORK 


LYTTON  BUILDING, 
CHICAGO 


suffering  from  an  injury  to  her  spine. 
Nellie  Revell  was  at  one  time  a  star 
reporter  making  a  name  for  herself  on 
the  New  York  Evening  World,  the 
Morning  Teldferaph  and  other  papers. 


100  PER  CENT  NEWSPAPER 
GIVING  THAT  STANDARD  OF 
SERVICE  IN  A  GREAT  COMMUNITY 


TIPS  TO  AD  MANAGERS 


vert.s.ng  agency,  nas  jomea  i^ng-^s-  ^  ^^4  S  Michigan 

tello,  Inc.,  advertising  agency  in  the  same  ^  Chicago.  Among  the  accounts  re- 

cently  secured  are  Rubber  Products 
J.  Hixon  Kinsella  has  joined  the  ser-  Company,  Barberton,  Ohio;  Hockaday 
vice  department  of  Nelson,  Chesman  &  Company,  Chicago;  Stebbins’  Hardware 
Company,  St.  Louis.  He  was  formerly  Company,  Chicago;  Hugo  Du  Brock 
with  the  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  news-  Company,  Chicago ;  W.  H.  Rogers  &  Co., 
papers.  -Another  recent  addition  to  this  Chicago;  John  A.  Tolman  Company, 
agency’s  staff  is  Walter  C.  Brownson,  Chicago.  Regal-Spear  Company  are 
formerly  with  the  Charles  Daniel  Frey  placing  new  contracts  for  their  children’s 
Company,  Chicago.  hats  line  in  women’s  national  publica- 

^  .  .  ,  tions. 

Frederick  Haase  has  resigned  as  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Redfield  Adver-  Rich.\rd  S.  R.M'h  Company,  First  Na- 
tising  Agency,  New  York.  Mr.  Haase  tional  Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh,  secured 
was  associated  with  the  Bush  Terminal  account  of  the  Thimbo  Manufacturing 
Sales  Building  project.  Before  coming  Company,  Pittsburgh,  manufacturer  of 
Fiast  he  was  director  of  service  and  pro-  Thimbo,  thimble  that  cuts  thread, 
motion  on  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  Martin  V.  Kelijiy  Company,  19  2nd 
For  several  years  he  conducted  the  St.  Xational  Bank  Building,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Joseph  (Mo.)  Service  Bureau  for  Re-  Handling  account  of  the  Pilot  Motor  Car 

Company,  Richmond,  Ind. 


MOUNT  VERNON,  N.  Y. 


SEE  LOWER  PAPER  PRICES 


10  years  as  advertising  manager.  Addition*  to  Canadian  Industry  Will 

William  H.  Saul  and  Winfield  Urmy  Equalize  Supply  and  Demand 
are  new  additions  to  the  staff  of  the  Montre.m.. — Large  extensions  under 

Metropolitan  .Advertising  Company,  New  way  by  the  existing  pulp  and  paper 
Aork.  Mr.  Saul  was  formerly  assistant  companies  of  Canada,  together  with  a 
sales  promotion  and  publicity  manager  of  large  number  of  new  paper  and  pulp 
the  Magazine  of  Wall  Street,  and  Mr.  company  projects,  several  of  which  have 
I  rmy  has  been  associated  with  the  already  arranged  their  finances,  leads 
Kelly-Smith  Company.  some  people  to  expect  a  considerable  de- 

Walter  B.  Weisenburger,  who  has  been  crease  in  the  cost  of  paper  and  pulp  in 
secretary  of  publicity  of  the  St.  Louis  3^>out  two  years.  , 

Chamlier  of  Commerce  for  several  jxars,  _  I**  case,  it  is  claimed  that  in  that 
has  been  promoted  to  assistant  general  time,  the  production  will  more  than 
secretary  He  also  is  editor  of  Greater  have  overtaken  the  demand.  Then  the 
St.  Louis,  the  organ  of  the  Chamber.  question  will  probably  resolve  itself 

,,,  ,  TT  i.  .1  -1  “’to  one  as  to  the  length  of  time  in 

Walter  R  Howell,  recently  with  the  available  pulpwood  resources 

Brooke,  Smith  &  French  Inc  Detroit,  Canada  will  be  exhausted, 
has  joined  the  Martin  V.  Kelley  Com¬ 
pany.  Toledo,  Ohio.  - - 

George  .\.  Hammer,  of  Detroit,  for-  Dean  Barnes  Attends  Convention 

merly  with  the  Curtis  Publishing  Com-  j'ean  Dean  Barnes,  one  of  the  best 
pany  and  the  Butterick  interests,  has  known  advertising  women  in  the  coun¬ 
joined  the  advertising  agency  of  Theo-  try,  attended  the  State  Republican 
dore  F.  MacManus,  Inc.  convention  at  Saratoga.  Miss  Barnes, 

Charles  S.  Bush,  resident  manager  of  ''•’o  oj  thirty-two  women  sent  as 

Whitehead  &  Hoag  Advertising  Agency,  a^iegates,  is  from  the  9th  Assembly  Dis- 

Detroit,  has  resigned  and  joined  Theo-  head  of  the  Jean  Dean 

dore  F.  MacManus.  Bush  is  said  to  I  ^''“cs  .Advertising  .Agency  of  New 
have  originated  the  efiamel  name  plate  York  and  is  also  commanding  Major 

in  general  use  on  automobile  radiators.  ‘he 

Aew  York  Police  Reserves.  .After  the 
The  W’.  O.  Woodward  Company  has  convention.  Miss  Barnes  will  go  on  a 
been  incorporated  and  the  following  offi-  short  motor  trip  with  her  adjutant,  Cap- 
cers  have  been  elected  from  the  hoard  of  tain  Rose  Levy,  of  the  Police  Reserves, 
directors;  W.  O.  Woodward,  president 
and  treasurer;  Robert  L.  Lemmon,  man- 

ager  House  and  Garden,  vice-president;  No  Missouri  Weeklies  on  Washday 

and  Everard  P.  Mead,  formerly  of  W.  F.  \if _ 

r.  *  T'u  o:  f  *1.  Lolumbla,  -\1o. — Monday  is  not  a 

Powers,  secretarv.  The  offices  of  the  j.,,  _  1 1 

a„  «  224  Wes,  34*  rt"sot^,  teSf 

The  Ferry-Hanley  Advertising  .Agency,  noiinced  here.  Not  a  single  paper  is 
of  Kansas  Citj*,  with  branches  in  dii-  published  on  that  day  of  the  week, 
cago  and  New  Orleans,  has  organized  a  Thursday  is  the  popular  day,  with  131 

mail  order  advertising  service,  with  J.  O.  weeklies;  81  are  printed  on  Friday,  14 

Young  in  charge.  on  Wednesday,  3  on  Saturday  and  1  on 

_  Tuesday. 


Westchester  County’s  Greatest  Newspaper 

ESTABLISHED  1892 


The  Only  Daily  Newspaper  Published  in  a  dis¬ 
trict  of  75,000  people  and  preferred  hy  all, 
for  its 

Complete  and  reliable  news  service,  its 
high  standard  of  editorial  accomplish¬ 
ments,  and  its  enterprise  and  leadership 
without  regard  to  political  or  other  in¬ 
terests  • 

Recognized 

As  an  Advertising  Medium  of  remarkable 
drawing  power,  both  locally  and  general. 
It  is  the  only  newspaper  in  the  county 
of  Westchester  that  is  a  member  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Its  con¬ 
stantly  growing  advertising  patronage  is 
proof  of  its  superiority. 

It  is  the  only  Daily  Newspaper  to  enter  many 
of  the  homes  of  the  section 

Published  Every  Business  Evening 

STILES  &  MERRIAM 

FIRST  STREET  AT  SECOND  AVENUE 

The  publishers  of  the  Daily  Argus  take  pleasure  in  inviting  members 
of  the  Empire  Press  Union,  while  in  New  York  City,  to  come  to 
Mount  Vernon,  which  is  only  25  minutes  distant  on  the  N.  Y,,  N.  H. 
&  H.  R.  R.,  and  inspect  the  plant  of  the  paper. 

Considered  one  of  the  most  complete  in  this  section  of  the 
United  States. 

Foreign  ReFresentathe : 

GEORGE  B.  DAVID  CO..  INC. 

New  York  City — 171  Madison  Avenue 
Chicago— 1411  Hartford  Building 


$20,000  for  Nellie  Revell 

As  a  result  of  a  testimonial  concert  Another  Ban  on  Road  Sign* 

given  recently  at  the  Cohan  &  Harris  Ottawa,  Ont. — The  Suburban  Road 
Theater,  New  York,  by  a  number  of  Commission,  which  administrates  the 
Broadway  stars,  $20,(X)0  was  ra»sed  for  roads  in  the  Ottawa  district,  has  decided 
Nellie  Revell.  a  former  newspaper  not  to  allow  advertising  road  signs  to 
woman,  who  for  more  than  a  year  has  be  erected  on  any  of  the  roads  under  its 
been  confined  to  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital,  control. 
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In  The  Famous  Niagara  Fruit  Belt 
There  Is  Wealth 

— Where  there  is  Wealth 
there  are  returns  from 
Newspaper  Advertising 

The  St.  Catharines  Standard 


/  Circulates  completely  throughout  this  area  of  rich  farms 
and  orchards — comfortable  homes  and  prosperous  cities 
.  and  villages. 

The  Standard 

Goes  into  every  worthwhile  home  in  this  territory.  In  size,  appearance,  features,  news  value  and  selling 
power  for  advertisers  the  St.  Catherines  Standard  is  on  a  level  with  newspapers  of  greater  circulation  in 
larger  cities. 


The  Standard  has  a  “firm  grip”  on  its  readers  because  it  treats  as  a  real  newspaper  should  treat  their  readers. 
It  has  a  “firm  grip”  on  its  advertisers  because  its  readers  have  confidence  in  its  columns.. 


Write  for  circulation  map,  trade  data  and  any  other  details  of  Standard  Service  which  will  assist  you  in  getting 
100%  from  your  campaigns  in  the  rich  Niagara  Fruit  Belt.  ^ 


THE  STANDARD 

St.  Catherines,  Ontario 
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EDWARD  B.  ULLEY  DEAD 
IN  CALIFORNIA 

For  Many  Year*  a  New*  and  Bu*ine** 

Executive  on  Lo*  Angela*,  and 
Cleveland  and  St.  Loui*  Daily 
New*paper* 

Ontario,  Cal. — Edward  B.  Lilley, 
formerly  general  manager  of  the  St. 
Louis  Republic  and  prior  to  that  in  im- 
I)ortant  executive  positions  on  Cleveland 
and  Los  Angeles  dailies,  died  July  26  in 
Ontario,  Cal.  He  had  been  in  Southern 
California  since  his  resignation  from  the 
Republic  in  January,  1918. 

Mr.  Lilley  was  an  active  newspaper 
man  for  over  thirty  years,  starting  as  a 
proofreader  for  the  Columbus  (Ohio) 
I)ispatch.  Later  he  became  a  reporter 
and  legislative  correspondent  for  that 
paper  and  in  1892  went  to  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  as  a  reporter.  He  served 
that  paper  as  managing  editor  for  twelve 
years  and  in  1911  was  appointed  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Cleveland  News, 
under  the  ownership  of  Charles  A.  Otis. 

He  went  to  I.x>s  .\ngeles  in  1912,  when 
the  News  was  purchased  by  Dan  R. 
Hanna,  as  managing  editor  of  the  Ex¬ 
press  and  in  1914  he  was  made  assistant 
to  the  publisher  of  the  Express  and 
Tribune.  He  went  to  St.  Louis  in  No¬ 
vember.  1915. 

WILLIAM  MARION  REEDY  DIES 

St.  Loui*  Editor  III  in  California  Since 
Democratic  Convention 

(Stccial  to  Editor  &  PcbUsher) 

San  Francisco.  —  William  Marion 
Reedy,  editor  of  Reedy's  Mirror,  of 
St.  Louis,  died  here  July  28.  He  had 
been  ill  here  since  the  close  of  the 
Democratic  National  Convention, 
which  he  attended. 

Mr.  Reedy,  who  was  58  years  old, 
was  credited  with  the  discovery  of 
many  young  writers  since  he  took 
charge  of  Reedy’s  Mirror  in  1896. 
Among  them  was  Edgar  Lee  Masters, 
author  of  the  “Spoon  River  Anthol¬ 
ogy.”  Follow’ing  his  graduation  from 
the  Christian  Brothers’  College  in 
St.  Louis,  Mr.  Reedy  spent  thirteen 
years  writing  for  St.  Louis  news¬ 
papers  and  became  editor  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  Mirror  in  1893.  He  bought  the 
paper  three  years  later  and  changed 
its  name  to  Reedy’s  Mirror. 

Ckarle*  S.  deed  Dead 

Topeka. — Charles  S.  Gleed,  one  of 
the  owners  of  the  Kansas  City  Journal, 
died  here  July  25.  aged  64  years,  .^fter 
his  graduation  from  the  Universify  of 
Kansas.  Mr.  Gleed  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1884.  In  .the  early  seventies  and 
eighties  he  did  newspaper  work  in  Law¬ 
rence  and  Topeka,  and  in  1884  became 
editor  of  the  Denver  Daily  Tribune  and 
later  president  of  the  Kansas  City  Jour¬ 
nal.  He  was  vice-president  of  the 
Pioneer  Trust  Company,  director  of  the 
Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  group,  di¬ 
rector  of  Central  National  Bank  and  the 
Topeka  Railway  Company,  all  of  Kan¬ 
sas. 


George  Stuart  Smith 

George  Stuart  Smith,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Investor’s  Financial 
Chronicle,  a  New  York  daily  market 
letter,  died  suddenly  July  27  at  Bell- 
port.  N.  Y. 


Cf^biiuary 

Mr-;  Ellen  M.  Cvr  Smith,  wife  of 
Pucl  Perley  Smith,  night  editor  of  the 
New  York  World,  died  July  25th  at  her 
home  in  Brookhm,  N.  Y.,  after  an  ill¬ 


ness  of  several  months.  Mrs.  Smith  was 
the  author  of  numerous  books. 

Bernard  Richardson  Cashman,  as¬ 
sistant  business  manager  and  one  of  the 
owners  of  the  Vicksburg  (Miss.)  Even¬ 
ing  Post,  died  in  Vicksburg  last  week 
after  a  short  illness.  He  was  31  years 
old  and  leaves  his  widow  and  a  daughter 
born  on  June  26. 

.'\rci'ST  Wolf,  for  the  past  nine  years 
city  editor  of  the  New  York  German 
Herold,  died  July  26  in  New  York,  aged 
65  years. 

Thom.as  M.  Crowley,  for  many  years 
owner  of  a  famous  newspaper  folks’ 
drinking  place  on  Park  Row,  New  York, 
died  on  July  24,  aged  55  years. 


BRYAN  ON  PAGE  SIZES 


Point*  Out  Error  in  Report  of  A*heville 
Addre** 

In  the  telegraphic  report  of  his  address 
delivered  before  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  convention  at 
Asheville,  N.  C.,  Walter  G.  Bryan,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New'  York  .Cmericaii,  was 
quoted  in  last  week’s  Editor  &  Pub- 
i.iSHFJi  as  going  on  record  as  unfavor¬ 
able  to  the  9-column  page.  Mr.  Bryan 
informs  Editor  &  Publisher  that  the  re¬ 
port  was  erroneous  and  that  what  he 
did  say  w'as  in  substance  as  follows : 

.  “I  do  not  believe  the  9-column  11 -em  page 
iS  practicable  at  present,  due  to  mechanical 
lifficiilties  and  the  disruption  of  the  plans  of 
tdvertising  agencies,  which  have  .for  s<  me  time 
hecn  working  towards  a  standardized  news- 
laper  |age. 

“I  also  said  that  I  favored  an  8-column, 
12-em  page,  or  a  9-column  12-em  pace  if  the 
paper  mills  are  able  to  supply  publishers  with 
paper  to  fit  these  sizes.  I  understand  that 
at  resent  there  are  about  70  newspapers  in 
the  country  on  the  12-em  basis. 

“In  the  last  few'  years,  Ralph  R.  Ruvinger, 
publisher  of  the  Meridian  (Miss.)  Star,  has 
changed  a  number  of  papers  to  the  above 
measurement,  and  at  least  10  papers  to  the 
9-column,  12-em  measure.  Mr.  Ruvinger  was 
the  pioneer  in  this  work,  and  is,  I  believe, 
one  of  the  gieatest  newspaper  engineers  and 
counsellor*  in  the  country.  , 

“Through  the  use  of  the  12-em  measure  and 
dry  mats,  many  papers  in  the  United  States 
could  add  an  additional  column  for  reading 
or  advertising,  by  increasing  the  width  of 
their  page  onlv  an  inch.  Such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  IS  scarcely  noticeable  to  the  reader  and 
would  not,  I  helieve.  he  objectionable  to  the 
advertising  agencies  due  to  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  agencies  now  have  their  plates 
and  drawings  scaled  to  the  width  of  two 
inches  for  each  column. 

“I  do  not  believe  that  the  changes  sug¬ 
gested  above  would  in  any  way  prove  detri¬ 
mental,  but  on  the  other  hand,  would  prove 
beneficial — and  certain  it  is  that  unless  there 
is  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  white  paper, 
which  is  hardly  probable  during  the  coming 
year,  then  the  publishers  will  of  necessity 
be  forced  to  conserve  wherever  possible.  They 
will  also  be  forced  into  having  the  reader  bear 
part  of  the  burden  through  establishing  a  cir¬ 
culation  price  of  5  cents  daily,  and  10  cents 
Sunday.” 

City  Board  Would  Pick  Reporter* 

Hartford,  Conn. — A  merry  war  is  in 
progress  between  the  City  Board  of 
Water  Commissioners  and  the  three 
newspapers  here,  following  an  attempt 
by  the  Water  Board  to  designate  par¬ 
ticular  reporters  who  would  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  attend  meetings  of  the  board. 
The  Times  and  Post  have  made  it 
known  that  they  will  send  their  regular 
City  Hall  men  to  “cover”  the  meetings, 
the  Times  being  especially  emphatic  in 
its  editorial  denunciation  of  the  board. 


Ohio’*  Still  Producing  ’Em 

Cleveland. — With  the  nomination  of 
Max  S.  Hayes,  of  Cleveland,  editor  of 
the  Geveland  Citizen,  a  weekly  labor 
paper,  for  vice-president  of  the  Farmer- 
Labor  party,  in  (Chicago,  Ohio  has  four 
nominees  on  three  national  tickets  for 
president  and  vice-president,  including 
Gov.  Cox  and  Senator  Harding,  and 
Richard  C.  Barnum,  of  Cleveland,  is  the 
Single  Tax  party’s  choice  for  vice-presi¬ 
dent. 


The  circulation  department  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Journal  has  provided  its  newsboys 
with  aprons  containing  pockets  for  pen¬ 
nies. 


Lindsay,  Ontario 

The  Town  of  Opportunity, 
Served  by 

the  Evening  Post 


Lindsay  with  its  growing  population  of  8300, 
the  market  centre  of  Victoria  and  Haliburton 
Counties  is  a  thriving  town  with  many  indus¬ 
tries,  a  progressive  business  section  over  a 
half-mile  long  and  more  paved  streets  than 
any  town  in  Canada  of  similar  size.  It  is  a 
railway  centre  with  G.  T.  R.  shops  and  served 
by  C.  P.  R.  as  well. 

It  is  furnished  with  abundant  electric  power 
for  industrial,  heating  and  lighting  purposes; 
is  surrounded  by  a  wealthy  farming  communi¬ 
ty  and  is  a  most  remarkable  centre  for  motor 
cars,  trucks  and  tractors. 

Lindsay  has  six  banks  and  one  loan  company, 
the  Dominion  Arsenal,  huge  woolen  mills, 
cocoa  plant,  brass  works,  etc.,  etc.  The  Lind¬ 
say  Central  Exhibition  is  the  fourth  largest  in 
the  province. 

Lindsay’s  situation  on  the  Kawartha  Lakes  is 
ideal  for  tourist  trade. 

This  town  of  opportunity  is  served  efficiently 
by 

the  Evening  Post 

which  enters  practically  every  home.  Its  cir¬ 
culation  is  audited  by  the  A.  B.  C.  Informa¬ 
tion  and  rates  are  furnished  on  application  to 

WILSON  &  WILSON,  Props. 

LINDSAY,  ONT. 


J 
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Guiding 


humsin  decisions 


Fixed  laws  found  to  underlie  all  human  actions  —  now  applied 
to  influencing  millions  of  buyers 


Every  executive  has  met  and  overcome 
difficult  problems  in  personal  selling.  In 
closing  big  deals,  his  own  skill  in  adapt¬ 
ing  a  presentation  to  a  special  personality  is 
often  needed  to  secure  a  favorable  decision. 

But  what  of  the  millions  of  men  and  women 
who  buy  at  the  dealer’s  counter?  Every  order 
on  the  books  depends  on  their  personal  de¬ 
cisions.  Yet  personal  selling  cannot  be 
brought  to  bear.  They  can  only  be  reached 
as  a  group  by  advertising. 

Thousands  of  different  personalities  must  be 
influenced  by  a  message  that  cannot  be  varied 
to  suit  individuals.  Only  through  a  special 
knowledge  of  how  people  in  large  groups  think 
and  decide,  can  these  vital  decisions  be  won 
economically. 

How  the  actions  of  large  groups 
can  be  definitely  calculated 

Henry  Thomas  Buckle,  the  historian,  was 
one  of  the  first  to  analyze  the  actions  of  people 
in  great  masses.  He  made  striking  discoveries 
in  the  cities  that  he  studied. 

He  found  that  the  percentage  of  crimes 
scarcely  changed  from  year  to  year.  This  per¬ 
centage  did  not  vary  even  for  people  of  dif¬ 
ferent  ages — nor  for  the  weapons  used. 


Letters  mailed  absent-mindedly,  without  ad¬ 
dresses,  represented  an  almost  constant  per¬ 
centage. 

Accumulated  evidence  made  it  clear  that  the 
decisions  of  people  in  large  groups  could  be 
accurately  calculated  according  to  fixed  law. 

Today  the  rate  of  suicide  in  100  American 
cities  has  been  nearly  constant  for  ten  years. 
Yet  it  varies  from  8  in  100,000  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  tp  50  in  100,000  in  San  Francisco.  Spe¬ 
cial  conditions  of  living,  of  climate,  of  busi¬ 
ness,  regulate  even  this  most  personal  decision 
of  men  and  women  in  large  groups. 

Whether  in  matters  of  life  and  death  or  in 
buying  a  pair  of  shoes,  a  definite  percentage  of 
every  hundred  thousand  people  is  always  act¬ 
ing  in  response  to  a  special  set  of  conditions. 
For  every  type  of  decision — for  every  sale  in 
retail  stores — basic  laws  govern  the  actions  of 
people  in  great  masses. 

A  careful  study  of  these  laws  of  human  action 
over  a  period  of  years  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  the  work  of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company.  In  many  different  fields  we  have 
helped  our  clients  build  volume  and  net  profits 
by  preparing  campaigns  that  guide  human  de¬ 
cisions. 


J.  Walter  Thompson  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON  CINCINNATI  LONDON 
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BY  PHILIP  R.  DILLON 


TN  WHAT  way  has  American  journal- 
■“■ism  been  influenced  by  British  jour- 
nalisn'  ^  I  know  you  put  the  question  in 
that  form  because  it  is  the  simplest  form 
‘  for  a  complex  query.  And,  probably, 
you  have  put  aside  the  previous  ques¬ 
tion — In  what  way  has  American  litera¬ 
ture  been  influenced  by  British  litera¬ 
ture?  I  am  sorry  that  certain  junker 
journalists,  engaged  in  the  business  of 
writing  about  the  business  of  book  writ¬ 
ing  and  book  publishing,  succeed  in  stuff¬ 
ing  into  the  heads  of  a  lot  of  people  the 
idea  that  “journalism”  and  “literature” 
are  as  different  as  oil  and  water;  that 
they  will  not  mix.  I  think  that  most  of 
us  who  sit  at  table  with  Editmi  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  know  that  the  instigator  of  this 
dictum  is  plain  snobbery.  More  and 
more  I  am  impelled  to  go  to  British  lit¬ 
erature  for  the  fountain  of  British  influ¬ 
ence  on  .American  journalism. 

The  .■\merican  book  selling  industry 
admits  at  once  that  Britain  is  (or  was 
up  to  the  late  war)  the  “literary”  suze¬ 
rain  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Nearly  all  the  books  in  American 
libraries,  translated  from  other  lan¬ 
guages,  came  to  us  via  England.  The 
work  of  Prescott,  Washington  Irving 
and  a  few  others  does  not  change  the 
big  fact.  Neither  did  the  surrender  at 
Yorktown  nor  the  battle  of  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain  change  it.  Despite  our  patriotic 
Anglophobiastics,  I  do  not  feel  at  all 
humiliated  to  know  that  most  of  the 
books  which  have  influenced  (and  do 
now)  most  deeply  the  soul  of  English- 
speaking  .\merica,  were  made  in  Eng¬ 
land.  (Do  you  think  it  frivolous  to 
mention  King  James’  Bible  and  Shakes¬ 
peare?) 

Needless  to  say,  all  the  early  news¬ 
papers  of  America  (I  do  not  know  of 
an  exception)  were  modeled  after  the 
London  newspapers.  So  it  is  that  we 
may  easily  admit  the  paramount  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  art  of  British  journalism  in 
America  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Many  will  say  that  we 
have  followed  the  British  canons  right 
up  to  the  time  of  Joseph  Pulitzer — but 
I  will  not  go  so  far. 

We  owe  to  the  Englishman,  Henry 
Thomas  Buckle  (died  in  1862)  the  most 
nearly  perfect  analysis  of  the  origin  and 
development  of  civilization  ever  printed 
in  any  language.  It  was  Buckle  who 
demonstrated  the  profound  truth  that 
the  character  of  a  people,  a  nation,  is 
primarily  dependent  on  climate,  soil, 
food  and  aspects  of  nature. 

,  It  is  obvious  that  the  climate,  soil,  and 
natu“e  aspects  of  Britain — including  the 
“salt,  estranging  sea,”  have  made  her 
people  less  imaginative  and  more  given 
to  reasoning  than  such  nations  as  Russia 
— and  let  us  say  the  United  States?  A 
“tight  little  island”  placed  geographical¬ 
ly  within  military  reach  of  the  feudal 
lords  and  their  successors  in  Europe, 
necessarily  developed  a  canny  people 
who  must  stick  more  closely  to  facts 
than  the  peoples  of  more  spacious  lands 
like  ours,  and  Canada,  and  Australia.  It 
is  true  that  the  most  practical  people  are 
those  who  keep  the  best  balance  between 
the  imaginative  and  the  reasoning  facul¬ 
ties.  The  three  best  examples  of  such 
peoples  in  history  are  the  Greeks, 
French  and  English. 

Well,  you  may  ask.  What  has  this  to 
do  with  journalism?  It  has  this:  That 
we  in  the  United  States  and  parts  of 
Canada,  began  with  a  full  equipment  of 
British  civilization:  That  our  climate, 
soil,  food  and  aspects  of  nature  are 
gradually  changing  the  human  type  that 
settled  the  North  American  temperate 


zone:  That  this  change  is  being  con¬ 
stantly  resisted  by  established  conven¬ 
tions  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  civilization. 
So  we  have  grown  away  from  British 
influence,  yet  not  very  far.  But  (here 
is  something  Buckle  did  not  consider,  if 
I  recollect  rightly),  the  wave  of  British 
influence  carried  over  to  us  from  Brit¬ 
ain  through  the  years  of  the  long  pen¬ 
dulum  swing,  piling  up  together  with 
the  units  of  our  own  energy  on  to  great 
high  levels,  is  going  back  to  Britain; 
going  back  as  a  new  influence  on  Brit¬ 
ain,  and  is  changing  the  people  of 
Britain. 

I  would  say  that  the  symbol  of  the 
British  people,  expressed  in  their  jour¬ 
nalism,  is  Accuracy.  I  would  say  that 
American  journalism,  due  to  our  cli¬ 
mate,  soil,  food  and  aspects  of  nature, 
has  less  of  Accuracy  than  the  British. 
But  I  will  say  that  now,  when  we  Amer¬ 
icans  as  a  nation  have  taken  on  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  kind  that  have  been 
borne  by  the  British  for  generations  of 
time,  we  are  growing  toward  a  charac¬ 
ter  for  Accuracy. 

I  have  a  mind  to  imitate  the  idea  of 
the  French  (Danton)  expressed  in  terms 
British  and  American: 

ACCURACY,  and  again  ACCURA¬ 
CY,  and  ever  ACCURACY. 


Join  Mutual  Service  Corporation 

George  A.  Cullen,  for  a  number  of 
years  passenger  traffic  manager  of  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  .Rail¬ 
way,  and  manager  of  Phoebe  Snow 
advertising,  has  become  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Mutual  Ser¬ 
vice  Corporation,  of  New  York.  Theo¬ 
dore  B.  Hilton  has  been  made  vice- 
president  of  this  agency.  Mr.  Hilton 
was  recently  president  of  the  Tabard 
Press,  New  York,  and  previous  to  that 
was  assistant  to  Barron  G.  Collier,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Street  Railways  Advertising 
Company  of  New  York.  J.  Roland  Mix 
has  also  been  appointed  a  vice-president. 
He  was  at  one  time  business  manager 
of  Scribner’s  Magazine,  and  more  re¬ 
cently  has  been  in  agency  business. 


Building  Pulp  Mill  in  Wachington 

Se.mtle. — R.  J.  Parks,  of  New  York, 
has  been  in  the  Grays  Harbor  country 
for  sometime  arranging  for  the  incor¬ 
poration  of  a  pulp  and  paper  mill  com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  Parks  says  it  is  intended  to 
bring  the  mill  to  the  Northwest  in  units 
from  the  East.  He  proposes  first  a 
pulp  mill  of  seventy-five  ton  capacity, 
to  be  followed  by  other  units  until  a 
complete  paper  plant  is  established.  Mr. 
Parks  declared  that  the  supply  of  woods 
suitable  for  pulp  is  almost  inexhaust¬ 
ible  in  sections  of  the  state  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  Western  capital  is  said  to  be 
interested  in  the  project. 


Kansas  Seeks  Immigrants 

Topeka,  Kan. — The  executive  board 
of  the  Kansas  State  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  at  a  special  meeting  here,  de¬ 
cided  to  raise  a  fund  of  $100,(X)0  to  be 
used  during  the  next  two  years  for  pub¬ 
licity  work  to  attract  immigrants  to 
Kansas.  The  Chamber  was  recently  or¬ 
ganized.  The  plan  used  will  be  to  place 
advertisements  in  Eastern  newspapers, 
extolling  the  greatness  of  the  State  as 
a  place  for  new  settlers. 


Ladies  Welcome  Friday  Night 

Washington,  D.  C. — Acting  to  relieve 
the  “household  burden  of  the  maids’ 
day  off,”  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
National  Press  Club  has  provided  that 
from  July  28  to  Labor  Day,  every 
Thursday  evening  will  be  Ladies’  Night 
at  the  club  for  dinner  from  5  to  8.30 
p.  m. 
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Is  the  only  daily 
paper  in  a  field 
covering  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  fifty 
thousand  (50,000). 
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To  Cover  Ontario  Completely 

— Stratford  MUST  be  on  your  list 

To  Cover  Stratford  Conqiletely 

Ik  STRATFORD  BEACON 

MUST  be  on  your  list 

This  is  the  newspaper  with  ‘‘a  finger  on  the  pulse”  of  Stratford’s 
home  life.  The  publication  which  enjoys  the  confidence  of  Stratford 
citizens — a.  confidence  which  influences  the  buying  of  a  prosperous  public.  * 

The  National  Advertiser  with  product  of  real  merit  to  “back  up” 
forceful  advertising  in  this  medium,  will  find  the  Stratford  “Market” 
rich  in  results. 

The  Stratford  “Market”  is  the  Beacon’s  Market 

THE  STRATFORD  BEACON 

Daily  and  Weekly,  Stratford,  Ont. 

W.  M.  O’Beirne,  Prop.  K.  W.  O’Beirne,  Bus.  Mgr. 
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ONE  HUNDRED  YE 

For  a  Full  Century  H 
Has  Been  the  Hall  Mark 

One  Hundred  Years  Ago  The  House  of  Hoe  Started  Building  Printing  Machinery.  Si 
Brought  Out  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  Practically  Every  Invention  and  Improv 
Hoe  Initiative^  Hoe  Ingenuity  and  Hoe  Perseverance,  St 


Condensed  Chronological  History  of  the  Newspaper  Press 

1822 — The  Smith  press — the  first  hand  press  in  which  the  tOKKle-joint  principle  was  employed  - 
designed  hy  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1827 — Washington  hand  press  introduced  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1830 — First  flat>bed  and  cylinder  press  ever  used  in  the  United  States  made  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1832 — Single-cylinder  and  double-cylinder  hand-fed  flat-bed  presses  first  made  in  the  United 
States  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1845-6 — Rotary,  type-revolving  machines,  for  newspaper  printing,  invented  by  Richard  M.  Hoe. 

1856 — Ten-cylinder,  rotary,  type-revolving  new^aper  machine  manufactured  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1861 — First  successful  curved  stereotype  plate  in  America,  used  by  the  New  York  Tribune,  and 
made  from  machinery  built  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1871— R.  Hoe  &  Co.  brought  out  first  roll-fed  continuous-printing  rotary  press  with  gathering 
and  delivering  cylinder. 

1874 —  First  four-page-wide  newspaper  press  made  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1875 —  Rotating  blade  folding  cylinder  patented  by  Stephen  D.  Tucker  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1876 —  First  newspaper  rotary  web  perfecting  press  with  rapid  folding  and  gathering  mechanism 
exhibited  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia. 

1876 — R.  Hoc  &  Co.  acquired  patents  for  devices  bv  which  webs  of  paper  could  be  turned  over 
after  being  printed  on  one  side  and  the  reverse  side  presented  to  the  printing  cylinder. 

1880 —  First  Rotary  magazine  web  perfecting  press  printing  from  curved  electrotype  plates 
made  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1880^Tapeles6  delivery  introduced  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1881 —  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  introduced  the  triangular  former  folder  thus  making  possible  the  modern 
high-speed  newspaper  press. 

I 

1882 —  First  supplement-inserting  press  and  first  machine  with  two  printing  sections  at  right 
angles  to  each  other  made  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1885 — Angle  bars  for  turning  webs  of  paper  introduced  and  patented  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1887 — Endless  belt  automatic  paper  feed  control  introduced  and  patented  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1887 — Combination  collecting  and  cutting  cylinders  invented  and  patented  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1887 —  First  quadruple  (or  32-page)  press,  with  two  folders,  made  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1888 —  ^First  three-page-wide  press  made  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1888 —  Automatic  spring  tension  device  for  equalizing  strain  on  paper  webs,  invented  and 
patented  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1889—  First  sextuple,  (or  48-page)  press  made  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1889 — Transverse  collecting  introduced  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1889—  Staggered  eyiinders  introduced  and  patented  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1889 — Transverse  collecting  introduced  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1891 —  Rotary  wire-stapling  mechanism  for  fast-running  presses  invented  and  patented  by 
R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1892 —  First  newspaper  press  with  four-roller  ink  distribution,  for  fine  half-tone  printing,  made 
by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1893 —  First  multi-color  rotary  press  made  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1893— Hoe  quadruple  newspaper  press  given  highest  award  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposi¬ 
tion. 


HOE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  SI 
ACHIEVEMENT  OF  A 

Equipped  with  Hoe  Patented  Ink  P 
Invention  of  the 

Hoe  Presses  Equipped  with  Ink  Puni 
Aggregate  Over  2,)^^ 


827  Tribune  Building,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


R.  HO 

504-520  Grande 

109-111  Borough  KoaA 
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"•ERSPEED  PRESS— THE  MASTER 
:ENTI  RY  OF  ENDEAVOR 

mps — The  Greatest  Advance  Since  the 
tiangular  Former. 

s  Already  Installed  or  Now  on  Order 
>ixteen~page  Sections 


1895 — First  octuple  (or  64-page)  newspaper  press  made  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1895 — First  combination  newspaper  and  color  rotary  press  made  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1897 — Adjustable  spring-seated  propellers  introduced  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1897 — First  rotary  newspaper  press  five-plates-wide  made  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1899 — Late  news  devices  introduced  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1899 — Reversible  cylinder  for  color  printing  invented  and  patented  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1899—  V  paper  brakes,  invented  and  patented  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1900 —  Central  folder  design  of  rotary  press,  invented  and  patented  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1900 —  Adjustable  segments  for  folding  cylinders,  invented  and  patented  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1901 —  First  double  sextuple  (or  96-page)  newspaper  press  brought  out  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1902 —  First  double  octuple  (or  128-page)  press  brought  out  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1902— X-design  newspaper  press,  invented  and  patented  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1904 —  Hoe  Central  folder  newspaper  press  awarded  Grand  Prize  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition. 

1905 —  First  adaptation  of  automatic  feeder  to  a  rotary  press  for  associating  with  the  product 
previously  printed  c  jvers  and  insert  sheets,  made  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1906 —  Tubular  cylinders  introduced  and  patented  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1907 —  First  combination  double  octuple  newspaper  and  color  press,  with  reversible  cylinders 
and  offset  rolls,  made  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1908 —  High-speed  rotary  camless  folder  perfected  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1908 — Safety  locking  knife-box  invented  and  patented  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1908 — Automatic  self-oiling  boxes  for  high-speed  presses  introduced  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1912 — R.  Hoe  &  Co.  perfected  and  introduced  “Simplex”  type  newspaper  press  designed  espe¬ 
cially  for  smaller  city  dailies. 

1912-1919— R.  Hoe  &  C.o.  first  used  independent  horizontal  nipping  roller  drive,  independent 
horizontal  drive  for  folding  cylinders  and  independent  horizontal  drive  for  delivery  fans. 
1912 — First  intaglio  rotary  web  press  in  the  United  States  made  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1914 —  First  Universal-Unit  color  and  black  newspaper  press  built  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

19L5--Hoe  12-rylinder  Universal-Unit  combination  color  and  black  newspaper  press  awardetl 

the  Grand  Prize  and  Gold  Medal  of  Honor  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 

1915 —  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  developed  and  patented  automatic  ink  pumping  mechanism  for  high  speed 
newspaper  presses. 

1915 — “Superspeed”  rotary  camless  folder  perfected  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1915 — First  “Superspeed”  rotary  newspaper  presses  equipped  with  ink  pumps,  solid  steel  cylin- 
^  ders  with  roller  bearings,  7-inrh  form  rollers  and  brakes  on  cylinders  built  by  R.  Hoe 
&  Co. 

1917-1918 — R.  Hoe  &  Co.  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  gun  mounts  for  the  United  States  Navy. 
1919 — R.  Hoe  &  Co.  perfected  and  introduced  improved  low-type  unit  newspaper  press  with 
“Superspeed”  folding  mechanism. 

1919-  Receding  margin  bars  first  used  and  patented  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 
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RS  OF  LEADERSHIP 


on  a  Printing  Press 


of  Quality  and  Supremacy 

:e  Then  Every  Development  of  Importance  in  Newspaper  and  Magazine  Presses  Has  been 
unt  That  Has  Made  the  Modern  Newspaper  Press  Possible  is  the  Result  of 
p  any  Newspaper  Press  of  Hoe  Mechanism — What  is  Left? 
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X-SCIENCE  UTIGATION 
CONTINUES 


Directors  Now  Demur  Against  the  Pro* 
posal  of  Attomey*General  to  Have 
“First  Church”  Declared  a 
Public  Charitable  Trust 


Boston, — New  movements  in  the  now 
famous  Christian  Science  litigation  is  an 
answer  filed  in  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  for  the  Christian  Science  Board 
of  Directors  in  the  suit  brought  by  At¬ 
torney-General  Allen  and  a  demurrer  to 
the  bill  of  the  Attorney-General  by  the 
trustees  of  the  Publishing  Society  the 
following  day.  The  Attorney-General 
seeks  to  have  the  First  Church  of 
Christ,  Scientist,  known  as  the  Mother 
Church,  declared  a  public  charitable 
trust  and  the  authority  of  the  Christian 
Science  Board  of  Directors  establishea 
under  the  church  manual.  In  the  direc¬ 
tors’  answer  additional  arguments  are 
made  which  in  no  way  conflict  with  the 
.\ttorney-Generars  allegations. 

The  answer  avers  that  the  large  net 
profits  of  the  publishing  business  also 
have  been  made  possible  by  reason  of 
other  provisions  in  the  church  manual 
relating  to  the  publishing  society  and 
literature.  They  aver  that  heretofore 
Christian  Scientists  have  given  their 
financial  and  moral  support  to  the 
periodicals  and  the  work  of  the  publish¬ 
ing  society  because  prior  to  the  present 
controversy  the  periodicals  were  always 
published  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
directions  and  requirements  of  Mrs. 
Eddy  as  contained  in  the  by-laws  in  the 
church  manual. 

Support  Being  Withdrawn 

The  defendants  further  aver  that  the 
business  of  the  publishing  society  has 
been  built  up  from  time  to  time  from 
the  net  profits  of  the  business,  which  net 
profits  belong  to  the  Maother  Church. 
The  defendants  also  say  that  since  the 
denial  by  the  trustees  of  the  authority 
of  the  Mother  Church  over  the  litera¬ 
ture  issued  by  trustees,  and  by  reason 
of  such  denial  on  the  part  of  said 
trustees,  more  than  1,100  Christian 
Science  branch  churches  and  societies 
have  withdrawn  their  support  from  the 
trustees. 

The  trustees  object  to  the  bill  of  the 
directors  stating  that  the  court  denied 
the  right  of  the  Attorney-General  to  in¬ 
tervene  at  an  earlier  stage  and  that  the 
ruling  is  a  bar  to  his  new  bill.  He 
should  not  now  be  permitted,  it  is  con¬ 
tended  by  the  trustees,  to  attack  the 
master’s  report  in  the  suit  of  the  trustees 
against  the  directors  by  reopening  and 
retrying  issues  properly  decided  by  the 
master. 

It  is  further  contended  that  the  At¬ 
torney-General  is  not  correct  in  his  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  First  Church  of 
Christ  Scientist  is  a  public  charitable 
trust  and  that,  even  if  it  were  admitted 
that  such  a  trust  existed,  the  bill  of  the 
Attorney-General  contains  no  allegation 
of  mismanagement  such  as  to  justify 
the  courts  in  interfering  with  it. 


An  Aid  to  Merchandising 

A  noteworthj'  addition  to  merchandis¬ 
ing  service  efforts  of  newspapers  for  the 
assistance  of  their  national  advertisers 
is  a  volume  entitled  “Where  Are  My 
Retailers,”  just  published  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Weekly,  the  magazine  section  of 
the  Hearst  Sunday  newspapers,  in  New 
York  City.  The  book  is  beautifully 
printed  and  prepared  with  painstaking 
attention  to  the  merchandising  problems 
of  advertising  agencies  and  manufac¬ 


turers.  It  took  more  than  six  months 
to  compile  the  information  presented,  a 
large  part  of  which  was  gathered  by 
questionnaires  sent  to  officials  of  more 
than  3,000  cities  and  towns  from  Maine 
to  California.  A.  J.  Kobler  is  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  American  Weekly. 


GATHERED  AT  RANDOM 


tT>WENTY  years  ago  Warren  G.  Hard- 
ing  was  not  very  well  known  in  his 
own  State — not  to  speak  of  the  country 
at  large.  It  is  reported,  in  fact,  that  at 
the  start  of  his  career  in  local  politics  he 
was  chiefly  known  as  the  husband  of  his 
wife. 

Somewhere  before  1900,  a  visitor  from 
Marion  dropped  into  the  bank  at  Lan¬ 
caster,  Ohio,  and  made  himself  known 
to  the  president,  who  was  always  glad  to 
greet  visitors  to  town  and  have  a  little 
chat  over  the  counter. 

“So  you’re  from  Marion,”  commented 
the  president  of  the  local  bank.  “I 
never  knew  but  one  family  in  Marion. 
That  was  the  Klings,  the  richest  folks  in 
town.  I  hear  old  man  Kling  has  been 
very  much  broken  up  because  his  eld¬ 
est  daughter,  whom  he  used  to  be  very 
proud  of,  ran  away  and  married  some 
newspaper  fellow  in  town — of  course, 
newspaper  men  are  always  hard  up.  I 
wonder  if  you  ever  knew  the  old  man, 
Kling?” 

“Why,  yes,  I  married  his  daughter,”  re¬ 
plied  Mr,  Harding  with  a  smile. 

*  *  * 

A  correspondent  who  had  covered  the 
yacht  race  was  describing  it  to  his  less 
fortunate  fellows.  He  went  on  without 
interruption  until  he  remarked  that  there 
was  an  “Irish  hurricane”  blowing. 

"What  do  you  mean,  ‘Irish  hurri¬ 
cane’?”  asked  one  of  the  group  of 
listeners. 

“Why,  instead  of  blowing  horizontally, 
the  wind  was  blowing  straight  up  and 
down.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

“The  only  time  I  became  a  newspaper 
man,”  said  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  to  a 
group  of  New  York  newspaper  men,  “I 
failed  badly.  It  happened  when  Lord 
Dewar  and  I  had  motored  from  Nice  to 
Bologne.  Just  before  we  got  on  the 
Folkstone  boat  I  asked  Lord  Dewar  to 
get  some  newspapers. 

“He  returned  just  as  the  Paris  train 
arrived,  and  turned  the  newspapers  over 
to  me.  A  Yankee  who  came  aboard 
came  over  to  me  and  said,  ‘Say,  have 
you  got  the  New  York  Herald?’  1  took 
in  the  situation  and  said,  ‘No,  sir,  but  I 
have  the  Telegraph,  the  Daily  Sketch, 
or  the  Morning  Post.’  ‘All  right,’  he 
said,  ‘give  me  the  Telegraph.  How 
much  it  is?’ 

“I  told  him  tuppence.  A  little  later 
Dewar  came  back — he’s  Scottish,  you 
know — ^and  I  said  to  him : 

“  ‘Well,  I  have  just  made  100  per  cent 
on  your  penny  paper.’ 

“  ‘You  poor  fule,’  he  said,  ‘I  bought 
that  paper  in  France  and  it  cost  me 
threepence ;  you’ve  lost  a  penny  on  me.’  ” 

.  «  *  * 

Another  One 

Wareham  Smith,  director  of  Lord 
Northcliffe’s  Associated  Newspapers, 
Ltd.,  on  one  of  his  visits  to  this  country, 
stopped  in  a  Washington,  D.  C,  cigar 
store  to  make  a  purchase. 

“Englishman,  aren’t  you?”  asked  the 
clerk,  after  an  exchange  of  ideas  on 
popular  brands. 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  drop  in  again,”  invited  the 
clerk,  “I  like  to  talk  to  Englishmen. 
There  was  one  in  here  yesterday,  too.” 


The  City  of  St.  Thomas, 
The  County  of  Elgin 

In  Southmost  Canada 

The  City  of  St.  Thomas,  Capital  of  Elgin  County, 
situated  midway  between  the  Detroit  and  Niagara 
Rivers  and  seven  miles  from  Lake  Erie,  is  the  "pivotal 
point  in  the  splendid  garden  peninsula  of  Southwest¬ 
ern  Ontario.  Of  its  population  of  20,000,  at  least  3,- 
000  men  are  in  the  railway  service,  the  most  highly 
paid  of  all  departments  of  Canadian  labor.  Eighty 
per  cent  of  the  residents  of  the  city  own  their  own 
homes,  and  all  are  English-speaking. 

Elgin  County,  700  square  miles  in  area,  lies  in  the 
latitude  of  Southern  France  and  has  a  coast  line  of 
60  miles  on  Lake  Erie,  the  most  important  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  In  Port  Stanley  it  possesses  the  finest 
harbor  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie. 

Elgin  County  rivals  the  famous  Niagara  Peninsula 
in  the  extent  and  variety  of  its  fruit  farms  and  or¬ 
chards  and  ranks  among  the  foremost  agricultural 
districts  in  Canada. 

It  comprises  seven  townships,  six  villages,  and  one 
considerable  town,  Aylmer,  a  great  canning  and  dairy 
centre.  Its  capital — the  city  of  St.  Thomas — named 
after  Colonel  Thomas  Talbot  of  Malahide,  founder  of 
the  first  settlement — is  widely  known  as  the  “Rail¬ 
way”  or  “Flower”  City  of  Ontario.  It  is  the  divisional 
point  of  three  American  and  two  Canadian  Trunk 
Lines  and  is  also  the  seat  of  important  industries.  St. 
Thomas  is  also  a  through  station  on  the  London  and 
Port  Stanley  Railway,  the  best  equipped  electric  road 
on  the  continent. 

Is  the  only  daily  paper  published  in  a  district  ex¬ 
tending  to  a  thousand  square  miles,  where  live  48,- 
000  people  whose  average  of  prosperity  is  not  ex¬ 
celled  in  the  Dominion.  The  St.  Thomas  Times-Jour- 
nal  enters  90%  of  the  homes  in  the  city  and  county, 
each  being  a  potential  buyer. 

It  is  impossible  to  cover  properly  this  inunensely 
valuable  and  productive  advertising  field  except 
through  the  columns  of  the  local  daily. 

Rate  schedules  and  all  other  information  furnished 
on  request.  Address — 

The  Times -Journal  of 
St.  Thomas,  Limited 
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Ttl[  AMERICAN  SERVICES  Me  VALUABLE  TO  THE  BRITISH  PRESS 

The  sun  never  sets  and  summer  never  wanes  on 

PuBuc  Ledger  Syndicate  Services 

Newspapers  in  all  four  hemispheres  prefer  them  for  their  authoritative  quality,  absolute 
accuracy,  the  paramount  excellence  of  their  art  work,  their  superior  literary  style.  Because  of 
their  universality  of  source  they  appeal  to  newspaper  readers  in  every  clime.  . 


THE  PUBLIC  LEDGER  FOREIGN  SERV¬ 
ICE,  established  March  1,  1920,  maintains  through¬ 
out  the  Old  World,  including  the  Far  East,  staff 
correspondents  of  the  highest  standing  whose 
cables  are  available  to  foreign  as  well  as  American 
and  Canadian  subscribers. 

Principal  foreign  offices:  LONDON,  Trafalgar 
Buildings;  PARIS,  30  rue  Louis  le  Grande;  BER¬ 
LIN,  78  Unter  den  Linden;  GENEVA,  rue  Leverer; 
TOKIO,  Advertiser  Building. 

COL.  EDWARD  M.  HOUSE,  the  distinguished 
publicist,  now  interprets  Old  World  news  for  this 
service  and  thus  ^dds  to  its  authoritativeness  and  ex¬ 
clusiveness.  Chief  of  Foreign  Service:  Carl  W. 
Ackerman.  Principal  Correspondents:  Wythe  Wil¬ 
liams;  Seymour  B.  Conger;  B.  W.  Fleisher;  B.  F. 
Kospoth. 

THE  PUBLIC  LEDGER  FAR  EASTERN 
SERVICE  carries  exclusive  cables  from  Japan, 
China,  Korea,  Siberia  and  the  Philippines. 

THE  PUBLIC  LEDGER  FINANCIAL 
SERVICE  covers  economic  and  financial  conditions 
throughout  the  world.  It  includes  exclusive  cables 
by  Sir  George  Paish,  also  dispatches  from  corre¬ 
spondents  following  the  markets  and  production  of 
all  great  American  zones  of  industry. 

THE  PUBLIC  LEDGER  DOMESTIC  SERV¬ 
ICE  supplies  commentaries  on  international  prob¬ 
lems  by  Hon.  William  Howard  Taft,  former  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States;  dispatches  on  political 
developments  by  Frederic  William  Wile,  until 
lately  one  of  Lord  Northcliffe’s  principal  European 
correspondents;  a  daily  New  York  news  letter  by 
Raymond  G.  Carroll,  former  foreign  correspondent 
of  the  Public  Ledger;  also  dispatches  completely 
covering  political  developments  in  America. 


PUBLIC  LEDGER  NEWS  SERVICES  are 

contributed  by  the  most  distinguished  American 
commentators  and  news-gatherers  writing  for  the 
press — all  men  of  the  broadest  international  vision. 

These  services  are  constructed  to  especially 
cover  from  all  angles  the  world’s  paramount  prob¬ 
lem:  What  will  be  America’s  decision  on  the  League 
of  Nations? 

PUBLIC  LEDGER  SYNDICATE  FEATURE 
SERVICES  enjoy  the  esteem  of  the  foreign  press 
because  offering  the  best  possible  art  technique 
combined  with  the  highest  literary  values  and 
themes  of  refinement.  Their  appeal  creates  circu¬ 
lation,  attracts  advertising  and  maintains  prestige 
among  readers  of  foreign  newspapers.  Especially 
valuable  to  the  foreign  press  are: 

WEEKLY  FEATURES  (Art  in  Matrix,  Cal¬ 
endered  Proofs  or  Velox):  Interviews  with  and 
articles  concerning  international  personages;  chil¬ 
dren’s  'stories  and  nursery  jingles;  curiosities  of 
popular  science;  humorous  cartoons  of  international 
scope.  DAILY  FEATURES  (Art  in  Matrix  or  Cal¬ 
endered  Proof^ :  Comics,  Paris  fashion  sketches, 
fairy  tales.  TEXT  FEATURES  (in  proof,  with¬ 
out  illustrations) :  B.  C.  Forbes’  and  Richard  Spil- 
lane’s  letters  on  big  business  and  the  world’s  giants 
of  industry;  Princess  Radziwill’s  gossip  of  foreign 
capitals;  cookery  lessons  by  Queen  Victoria’s  cuisi- 
niere;  marriage-problem  serials;  ONE-COLUMN 
STICK-LENGTH  DAILY  FEATURES:  Lessons 
in  deportment  (illustrated);  character-reading  (il¬ 
lustrated)  ;  One  hundred  famous  mysteries  of  the 
old  and  new  worlds;  Histories  of  well-known  Brit¬ 
ish  and  American  surnames;  Home  handiwork 
(illustrated);  Hints  for  making  more  money: 
“Daily  Quiz”  departments  on  sports  and  household 
helps,  asking  each  day  a  list  of  questions  which  are 
answered  next  day. 


For  Catalogues,  Circulars,  Samples  and  Terms  Apply  to 


PUBLIC  LEDGER  SYNDICATE 


Independence  Square 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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INLAND  RAISES  DUES  $10 
FOR  ALL 


Paper  Committee  He*  Mill  PromUe* 
of  15,000  Tons — Tufford'  Also 
Paper  Secretary — Plan 
Visit  to  Canada 


(JR.v  Telcgrafh  to  Edito*  &  Publishes) 

Chicago,  July  27. — The  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  As¬ 
sociation  at  a  meeting  at  Chicago  Tues¬ 
day  adopted  a  resolution  providing  for 
refinancing.  It  was  decided  that  dues 
will  be  increased,  effective  July  1,  1920, 
$10  a  group  in  each  class.  Forty  appli¬ 
cations  for  membership  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  since  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
association  in  Chicago  two  months  ago, 
and  the  full  membership  now  is  280. 

The  newsprint  committee  of  the  In¬ 
land  is  working  day  and  night  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  obtain  sufficient  paper  to  fill 
members'  requirements.  Manufacturers 
have  promised  the  committee  1^,000 
tons  so  far  and  more  is  expected. 
Papers  handling  400  tons  annually  are 
being  cared  for  first,  but  only  carload 
shipments  are  made. 

Offices  have  been  opened  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  of  which  Willard  E.  Carpenter 
of  Lincoln,  Ill.,  is  chairman,  in  the 
Peoples’  Gas  Building  in  Chicago,  and 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Building,  New  York. 
Roscoe  S.  Chapman,  Rockford,  Ill.,  who 
has  acted  as  secretary  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  since  its  formation,  resigned  at 
Tuesday’s  meeting,  giving  as  his  reason 
press  of  other  business.  Will  V.  Tuf- 
ford  of  Clinton,  Iowa,  who  is  also  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  of  the  association,  was 
named  to  succeed  Mr.  Chapman. 

.At  the  directors’  meeting  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  accept  an  invitation  to  the  as¬ 


sociation  from  Vice-President  Hays  of 
the  Canadian  Railway  to  visit  Canada 
next  year. 


HALT  NEWSSTAND  REMOVAL 


City  of  Buffalo  GeU  Stay  Pending  Ap¬ 
peal  to  Highest  Court 

(Stecial  to  Editoe  &  Publisher) 
Buffalo. — Buffalo’s  news  stands  will 
not  be  removed  from  the  streets  for  at 
least  three  months.  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Laing  granted  a  90-day  stay  of 
execution  of  a  court  order  directing 
their  removal  to  permit  the  city  to  take 
an  appeal  from  the  decision.  This  de¬ 
cision,  declaring  the  stands  illegal,  was 
unanimously  upheld  by  the  appellate 
division  at  Rochester,  but  the  city  will 
carry  the  case  to  the  highest  state 
courts.  The  stay  was  granted  as  the 
court  of  appeals  will  not  be  in  session 
to  hear  the  appeal  until  October. 

The  Buffalo  Commercial  brought  suit 
for  removal  of  the  stands  when  its 
newspapers  were  barred  from  stands 
selling  the  issue  of  other  Buffalo  pub¬ 
lishers  after  the  Commercial  had  re¬ 
duced  its  price  to  one  cent. 


Olean  Time*  Staff  on  Outing 

Buffaij). — One  hundred  employes  of 
the  Olean  Times  and  members  of  their 
families  were  guests  of  M.  G.  Fitz¬ 
patrick,  its  publisher,  at  Riverview  last 
week.  An  athletic  program  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  dancing  and  dinner. 


Charity  Fund  Approved 

Little  Rock,  .Ark. — The  city  council 
passed  a  resolution  strongly  approving 
the  attempt  of  the  News  to  raise  a  $1,000 
fund  for  Joe  Erber,  a  Little  Rock  police¬ 
man,  who  was  killed  while  attempting  to 
arrest  a  man. 


The  Providence 
Journal 

sends  hearty  greetings  to  the  delegates 
to  tlie  Imperial  Press  Conference,  and 
submits  to  you  its  conception  of  a  real 
Anglo-American  alliance: 

The  courageous  and  honorable  treatment  of 
all  international  questions  by  the  newspapers 
of  the  English-speaking  world. 

The  constant  development,  by  those  news¬ 
papers,  of  a  sound  understanding  based  on 
mutual  respect. 

Providence,  R.  /. 

July  24th,  1920. 


IOWA 

There  is  an  Indiana  story  in  the  Indiana  column 
this  week. 


Iowa  was  suggested  as  a  good  try-out  State  and 
the  announcement  was  made  that  Iowa  has  been 
sold  already.  The  goods  were  ordered  from  sam¬ 
ples  by  two  big  Iowa  distributors  in  such  quantities 
that  everything  is  all  set  for  Iowa  as  soon  as  the 
merchandise  can  be  made  ready  for  use. 

It  might  be  mentioned  that  the  goods  to  be  mar¬ 
keted  are  priced  as  high  as  any  similar  goods  on 
the  market,  and  still  Iowa  buys  its  limit — regard¬ 
less  of  price — strictly  on  a  quality  basis. 

And  when  the  goods  are  shipped  to  the  retailers 
Iowa  Daily  Newspapers  are  going  to  be  depended 
on  entirely  to  move  these  goods  into  the  hands  of 
Iowa  consumers. 

And  they  will  do  it,  too! 


Circula- 

Rate  for 

tion 

5,000  lines 

♦Boone  News-Republican  . . 

. (E) 

3,484 

.0179 

♦Burlington  Hawk-Eye . 

. (M) 

9,700 

.035 

♦Burlington  Hawk-Eye  . . . . . 

. (S) 

11,037 

.035 

Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil . 

..(E&S) 

16,023 

.045 

Davenport  Times  . . 

. (E) 

23,806 

.07 

fDes  Moines  Capital . . 

. (E) 

58,522 

.12 

Des  Moines  Sunday  Capital . 

. (S) 

39,330 

.12 

Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune . 

.(M&E) 

111,970 

.20 

Des  Moines  Sunday  Register . 

. (S) 

82,251 

.18 

Iowa  City  Daily  Press . 

. (E) 

3,773 

.02 

Mason  City  Globe  Gazette-Times . 

. (E) 

9,749 

.03 

Muscatine  Journal  and  News-Tribune. 

. (E) 

8,020 

.03 

Ottumwa  Courier  . 

. (E) 

12,448 

.04 

Sioux  City  Journal . 

.  (M&E) 

52,410 

.09 

Sioux  City  Joiu-nal . 

. (S) 

29,589 

.09 

♦Waterloo  Evening  Courier . 

. (E) 

15,465 

.05 

♦Waterloo  Times-Tribune  . 

....(M), 

.11,038 

.035 

♦Waterloo  Times-Tribune  . 

. (S) 

11,485 

.035 

Government  statements,  April  1st,  1920. 
tPublishers’  statement. 

*A.  B.  C.  Report  April  1st,  1920. 
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The  Wonders  of  Modern  Invention 


and  the  International  Y acht  Race 


TW  Yacbt— A  marvelloui  piece 
of  marine  architecture,  to  which  ia 
given  the  honor  of  defending  the 
Cup  which  the  ‘‘America"  brought 
home  more  than  fifty  yeara  ago. 


The  "Blimp"— A  ‘‘dirigible"  bal¬ 
loon  arranged  with  ateering  ap- 
paratua  and  propelling  machinery. 
Firat  aucceaafully  flown  by  Caaton 
Tiaaandier  in  1883;  ita  moat  noted 
examplea  the  dreaded  Zeppelina, 
whoae  raida  on  London  did  ao  much 
to  rouae  the  Britiah  againat  the  Hun. 


The  Aeroptano— Perfected  by  the 
Wright  Brothera  (Orville  and  Wil¬ 
bur),  it  waa  one  of  the  moat  pro¬ 
nounced  factora  in  gathering  and 
apreading  information  during  the 
war,  and  haa  proved  of  great  value 
in  the  tranaportation  of  newa,  mail 
and  paaaengera  between  diatant 
pointa  in  the  minimum  of  time. 


The  Wireleea— Firat  auggeated  by 
Salva,  the  Spaniah  acientiat.  in  I  795 
’it  remained  for  William  Marconi 
to  make  practical  application  of  the 
theory  of  wireleaa  tranamiaaion  of 
aound  in  1896.  To-day  the  enda  of 
the  earth  are  bound  together  by  the 
wireleaa  and  it  haa  aaved  thouaanda 
of  livea  and  milliona  of  dollara. 


A  IRPLANE,  dirigible,  wireless  telegraphy,  wireless 
telephone,  linotype  machinery,  stereotype  machin- 

\i  gigantic  rotary  presses  and  the  automobile— 
■  almost  all  of  them  unknown  a  generation  ago— have  com¬ 
bined  to  make  reporting  of  the  International  Yacht  Races  a 
remarkable  achievement. 

Picture  a  gigantic  navy  dirigible  high  in  the  air  out  at 
sea  hovering  over  the  Resolute  and  the  Shamrock  IV  as  they 
cut  their  way  through  the  water.  On  her  is  a  reporter  who 
talks  by  wireless  telephone  to  a  destroyer,  which,  in  turn, 
flashes  radio  messages  directly  into  the  office  of  the  IVew 
York  Evening  Post.  Here  a  man,  listening  at  a  receiver, 
writes  down,  almost  as  you  would  write  a  letter,  the  story 
of  the  race. 

Picture  again  an  airplane  scudding  about  under  the  big 
dirigible,  now  high,  now  lOw,  ever  turning  and  circling  to 
keep  in  view  of  the  cup  contenders.  Aboard  is  a  reporter. 
His  messages  bridge  the  intervening  miles  as  if  by  magic 
and  an  operator  takes  them  down  right  in  the  Evening  Post 
news  offices. 

Word  for  word  as  they  come  in  these  stories  are  set  up 
by  linotype — a  wonderful  invention.  The  type  pages  are 
then  cast  by  stereotype  into  cylindrical  plates,  which  fit  onto 
gigantic  rotary  presses.  Into  one  end  of  these  presses  great 
roUs  of  paper  are  fed.  Out  of  the  other  newspapers  come, 
folded  and  printed,  ready  for  sale. 


Fifteen  minutes  from  the  time  the  result  is  flashed  high 
in  the  air  out  at  sea  a  boy  is  calling  to  you  on  the  street, 
“Wuxtry,  all  about  the  Yacht  Race.” 

Then  automobiles  (what  would  we  do  without  them?) 
shave  the  speed  limits  rushing  papers  to  the  farthest  corners 
of  Greater  New  York. 

Truly  the  wonders  of  modern  invention  are  almost  un¬ 
believable.  As  I  stood  yesterday  listening  to  the  perfect 
operation  of  the  wireless,  I  had  to  pinch  myself  to  make 
sure  it  was  not  a  dream. 

The  credit  for  this  remarkable  proving  out  of  modern 
transmission  methods  is  divided. 


The  United  States  Navy  co-operated  by  transmitting 
wireless  messages  from  dirigible  and  destroyer. 

The  Radio  Corporation  of  America  installed  the  duplex 
receiving  apparatus  that  recorded  both  wireless  telegraph 
and  telephone  messages  right  in  the  Evening  Post  offices. 

Aero  Limited  supplied  the  seaplane  from  which  the 
wireless  messages  were  started  on  their  way  far  out  at  sea. 

However,  the  enterprise  that  secured  the  co-operation 
of  these  various  agencies  in  your  service  is  typical  of  the 
Nexv  York  Evening  Post.  Established  in  1801,  it  is,  in  energy 
and  initiative,  the  youngest  paper  in  New  York  City.  In 
presenting  the  real  news  with  flavor,  intelligence  and  speed 
it  yields  first  place  to  no  one. 

THE  BUSINESS  MANAGER 

Nezv  York  Evening  Post 


Tba  Linotypa  Invtnttd  by  Ott- 
mar  Mergantbaler,  firat  complatcd  in 
1884  and  since  greatly  improved— 
it  gats  its  name  from  th«  fact  that 
it  mechanically  casta  a  single  line 
of  type  into  a  solid  bar  which  per¬ 
mits  the  news  to  be  printed  in  a 
fraction  of  the  time  it  used  to  take. 


Tha  Stereotype  A  cast  of  solid 
metal  from  which  tha  new^mpar 
page  is  printed.  Sheets  of  thin  tis¬ 
sue  paper,  pasted  together,  are  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  page  of  type  to 
make  a  matrix.  'This  matrix  whan 
dry  is  adjusted  to  an  irov  mold  into 
which  type  metal  is  poured:  when 
cooled,  planed  and  bevelled  to  St  the 
press,  this  is  used  to  print  the  page. 


The  Rotsury  Press  Perfected  by 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  it  prints,  in  an  hour, 
from  25,000  to  ^  30,000  papers, 
folded  to  half-page  size,  and  counted, 
and  makes  the  news  available— fif¬ 
teen  minutes  after  it  is  written. 


0 


The  Automobil*— In  its  present 
form  a  development  of  comparative¬ 
ly  recent  date — its  inception  dates 
back  to  the  early  days'  of  the  steam 
engine.  To-day  the  development  of 
the  gas  engine  has  reached  such 
a  stage  that  the  automobile  now 
can  go  moat  anywhere  a  man  can 
go— and  it  is  due  ,to  its  speed  and 
flexibility  that  your  newspaper  is 
delivered  to  yx>u  almost  before 
the  Ink  is  dry  upon  the  page. 


The  world  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  its  great  inventors 
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SEVEN-CENT  PAPER  MAY  ACT  AS  BOOMERANG 
ON  THE  MANUFACTURERS 

(Continued  from  page  28) 


price  for  Canadian  tonnage  based  on  actual 
deliveries  of  25,000  tons  was  $4,457.  The 
market  price  for  May  based  on  domestic  pur¬ 
chases  of  7,000  tons  is  given  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  at  $9,905  per  hundred 
pounds,  which  indicates  considerable  deliver¬ 
ies  during  May  on  prices  prevailing  in  Janu¬ 
ary  and  February  and  not  on  tbe  spot  market 
actually  prevailing  during  tbe  month  of  May, 

■‘The  June  statement  will  not  be  materially 
different  from  the  May  statement,  but  July 
will  show  a  marked  advance  in  the  contract 
price.  With  the  exception  of  the  tonnage 
sold  by  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  there  will  be  practically  no  shipments 
after  July  1  at  less  than  S'A  and  a  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  contract  tonnage  will  advance 
to  6'/2  with  the  last  quarter  of  the  year.  We 
venture  no  prediction  as  to  what  the  contract 
price  for  1921  is  to  be.  We  have  some  inti¬ 
mation  of  the  probabilities,  however,  in  the 
fact  that  the  Canadian  Export  Company’s 
price  for  the  last  quarter  will  be  6'/2.  While 
the  International  has  not  announced  its  price 
for  the  last  quarter,  an  advance  over  the 
current  price  is  to  be  expected. 

S«e>  7 -Cent  Contract  Paper 

“While  there  seAns  to  be  no  good  reason 
to  expect  a  higher  spot  market,  we  may  ex¬ 
pect  a  higher  contract  market  for  1921.  There 
is,  a  limit  beyond  which  the  price  must  mean 
radical  readjustment.  A  minimum  price  of  7c 
on  contracts  next  year  would  mean  the  elimini- 
nation  of  a  considerable  number  of  news¬ 
papers  and  a  reduction  in  consumption  that 
would  probably  bring  the  spot  market  back 
to  the  contract  price. 

“Few  American  newspapers  can  pay  an 
average  price  of  7c  without  a  radical  read¬ 
justment.  While  a  few  newspapers  have  paid 
as  high  as  14c,  the  consumption  of  the  daily 
newspapers  of  the  country  for  the  year  will 
probably  not  average  above  S  or  S'4  at 
the  mill.  If  the  big  producers  of  newsprint 
put  the  price  up  to  7c,  they  may  kill  the  goose 
that  lays  the  golden  egg.  This  would  mean 
an  increase  of  many  millions  in  the  cost  of 
newspaper  production,  and,  with  advancing 
costs  in  every  other  factor  of  production, 
mean  additional  advances  in  advertising  rates 
that  would  surely  reduce  space  and  decrease 
consumption. 

“We  face  a  reasonable  certainty  of  paying 
more  money  in  the  aggregate  for  newsprint 
next  year  than  we  have  paid  this  year,  even 
though  we  may  break  the  abnormal  spot 
market.  We  may  have  a  condition  in  the  con¬ 
tract  market  that  will  break  the  spot  market 
and  possibly  a  few  newspapers. 

■Tbe  chairman  of  j-our  paper  committee 
has  given  serious  and  constant  attention  to 
the  question  of  supplying  the  requirements  of 
the  members  of  our  organization  in  excess 
of  their  contract  tonnage.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  every  newspaper  with  a  contract  will  be 
able  to  renew  that  contract  as  to  tonnage. 
In  some  cases  there  may  be  a  chance  for 
tonnage  allotments  to  be  increased.  There 
is,  however,  the  reasonable  certainty  that 
many  publishers  with  contracts  must  make 
supplemental  contracts  or  go  into  the  spot 
market.  The  wise  course  is  to  hold  on  to  ex¬ 
isting  contracts  and  make  the  supplemental 
contract,  if  possible.  .Appreciating  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  doing  this,  vour  paper  committee 
has  given  careful  consideration  to  the  matter 
of  co-operative  buying  and  also  to  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  co-operative  production. 

“Some  months  ago  a  questionnaire  was  sent 
to  the  membership  submitting  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  members  would  favor,  first,  a 
contract  for  the  output  of  a  mill,  or,  failing 
in  this,  the  lease  of  a  mill,  or  failing  in 
this,  the  operation  of  a  mill.  A  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  membership  responded. 

‘  The  vote  was  almost  unanimous  in  favor 
of  the  first  proposition,  and  largely  in  favor 
of  tbe  others  as  last  resorts.  This  question¬ 
naire  discloses  the  fact  that  our  membership 
win  possibly  require  next  year  in  excess  of 
present  contracts. 

Can’t  Find  the  Mill 

“Your  paper  committee  has  not  been  able 
to  locate  any  mill  with  the  possibility  of 
economical  production,  with  this  capacity,  that 
would  consider  a  proposal  for  the  sale  of  its 
entire  output.  We  have  not  been  able  to  de¬ 
velop  any  proposal  for  the  lease  or  for  the 
purchase  and  operation  of  a  mill  that  we 
would  recommend  to  the  membership,  though 
we  have  had  various  proposals. 

“After  endeavoring  to  give  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  a  very  thorou^  study  and  most  care¬ 
ful  consideration,  the  inevitable  conclusion  is 
that  the  interests  of  the  publishers  are  very 
closely  bound  up  with  the  larger  manufac¬ 
turers  of  newsprint. 

“The  machines  diverted  from  other  grades 
of  paper,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Kellogg, 
have  produced  the  first  five  months  of  this 
year  40,000  tons  of  newsprint,  necessarily 
have  a  higher  production  cost  and  their 
production  cost  has  increased  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  production 
cost  of  the  well-balanced  newsprint  mills.  We 
have  seen  groundwood  pulp  go  up  to  $150  a 
ton,  which  means  that  the  small  mill  that 
must  buy  its  materials  cannot  prdduce  paper 
at  a  cost  of  less  than  10  or  11  cents  jter 
pound. 

“There  is  no  relief  to  be  found  in  the 
smaller  mills  with  the  high  production  cost, 
since  the  mill  that  must  buy  its  groundwood 
pulp  is  practically  in  the  same  position  as 
the  newspaper  that  must  go  into  the  spot 
market  for  its  newsprint  supply. 

“It  is  well  for  us  to  keep  in  mind  the 
factors  that  make  it  certain  we  are  to  have  a 


long  period  of  high-priced  paper.  There  is 
a  demand  in  excess  of  the  supply  and  this 
of  itself  is  sufficient  to  make  prices  high.  If 
consumption  should  be  gradually  reduced, 
there  is  the  possibility  that  American  and 
Canadian  manufacturers  could  sell  a  large 
tonnage  in  foreign  markets  at  profitable 
prices.  The  production  cost  is  high  under 
the  .most  favorable  circumstances  of  the  well- 
balanced  mill.  Wages  are  high.  Coal  is 
high  and  going  higher.  Freight,  rates  are 
high  and  they  will  soon  be  higher. 

“The  shipping  situation  is  to  a  large  extent 
responsible  for  the  unsatisfactory  condition 
of  supplies  at  paper  mills.  The  latter  part 
of  last  year  and  the  early  part  of  this  year 
when  machines  on  other  grades  of  paper  were 
diverted  to  newsprint,  puipwood  and  ground- 
wood  were  very  low  in  comparison  with 
present  prices. 

“There  are,  in  my  opinion,  but  two  pos¬ 
sible  means  of  relief.  One  is  to  induce  the 
manufacturers  with  well-balanced  newsprint 
mills,  that  is,  the  manufacturers  owning  their 
timber  lands,  cutting  their  own  timber,  mak¬ 
ing  their  own  groundwood  pulp  and  sulphite, 
operating  on  a  large  scale  with  the  most 
modern  machinery,  to  increase  their  production 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  situation,  and, 
failing  in  this,  to  go  into  the  manufacture 
of  newsprint  not  by  the  lease  or  purchase 
of  small,  high  cost  mills,  but  by  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  timber  lands  and  the  construction  of 
well-balanced  newsjirint  plants.  .Any  other 
remedy  must  necessarily  be  a  temporary  make¬ 
shift. 

Southern  Possibilities 

“Vour  committee  has  given  careful  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  possibilities  of  the  production  of 
newsprint  in  the  South.  A  small  mill  has 
this  year  been  of  great  assistance  to  one 
Richmond  ]>ai)er  and  possibly  to  other  papers 
in  Virginia.  Tbe  mill  at  Ilig  Island.  Virginia, 
useil  pulp  from  New  Foiindland  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  for  such  newsprint  as  it  has  made,  but 
our  information  is  that  the  advance  in  the 
price  of  groundwood  pulp  has  made  it  im¬ 
practicable  for  this  mill  to  continue  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  news.  Nothing  has  so  far  de- 
velopeil  with  respect  to  the  use  of  cotton  lint- 
ers  in  paper  making  at  Hopewell.  Virginia. 
“Dr.  Job  Taylor,  of  Roanoke  Rapids,  North 
Carolina,  a  successful  paper  manufacturer, 
believes  it  practicable  to  develop  a  newsprint 
industry  in  the  South,  using  a  grade  of  pine 
for  the  production  of  wood  pulp.  There  is 
a  large  wood  and  sulphite  plant  in  operation 
within  a  short  distance  of  Asheville,  its 
product  going  mainly  to  the  paper  mills  of  the 
Aliami  Valley  and  eiiiciitig  into  grades  of 
paper  other  than  newsprint.  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  to  your  committee  that  possiblv  ar¬ 
rangements  may  be  made  for  the  installation 
of  a  newsprint  machine  at  its  Canton,  N.  C., 
plant. 

“Vour  committee  is  informed  that  investi¬ 
gations  are  under  way  looking  to  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  what  is  known  as  cotton  linters  in 
the  production  of  pulp  for  tbe  manufacture  of 
paper,  at  Chattanooga,  Tennessee.  While 
we  are  not  prepared  to  present  details  respect¬ 
ing  any  of  these  possibilities,  those  who  are 
more  closely  in  touch  with  these  different 
proposals  have  great  hope  that  there  is  a  real 
oasis  for  newsprint  production  in  the  South. 

‘■.\  New  York  concern  is  also  endeavoring  to 
develop  a  source  of  supply  in  the  way  of  waste 
paper  to  be  utilized  in  the  production  of 
newsprint  at  a  mill  to  be  located  in  the 
.South.  This  concern  announces  its  readiness 
to  begin  the  construction  of  a  mill  as  soon 
as  it  has  assurance  that  50  tons  of  waste  daily 
can  be  relied  upon.  The  claim  is  made  that 
the  cost  of  production  will  be  low. 

“.All  of  these  matters  are  thus  far  in  an 
intangible  shape  and  do  not  promise  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances  to  yield 
paper  available  for  our  membership  during 
the  early  part  of  next  year. 

Co-operation  Only  Solution 

Your  committee,  fully  aware  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  continued  conservation,  is  also  keenly 
alive  to  the  fact  that  real  conservation  is 
almost  entirely  a  matter  of  co-operation  in  each 
local  competitive  field,  and,  understanding  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  securing  such  co-oper- 
ation.  hesitates  to  make  any  further  recom¬ 
mendations  as  to  conservation  measures.  We 
express  the  hope,  however,  that  the  members 
of  this  organization  will,  as  far  as  is  possible, 
give  their  support  and  co-operation  to  the 
committee  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  organized  under 
the  resolution  presented  by  Major  E.  B. 
Stahiman. 

“We  believe  publishers  should  endeavor  to 
stay  out  of  the  spot  market,  at  least  until 
prices  are  very  much  lower. 

“The  paper  makers  appear  to  be  doing  all 
in  their  power  to  increase  production  and 
consumers  should  strive  to  hold  down  con¬ 
sumption  to  the  end  that  such  co-operation 
may  bring  about  a  more  satisfactory  relation 
between  supply  and  demand. 

“We  recommend  advances  in  advertising 
rates  where  they  have  not  already  been  made 
and  the  adoption  of  a  form  of  local  contract 
providing  for  revision  of  advertising  rates  on 
30  days“  notice. 

“We  recommend  that  the  advertising  com¬ 
mittee  of  this  association  be  instructed  to 
co-operate  with  the  like  committee  of  the 
A.  N.  P.  A.  in  the  effort  to  remove  exist¬ 
ing  obstacles  to  a  more  flexible  contract  cov¬ 
ering  national  advertising. 

“We  call  attention  again  to  the  importance 
of  thorough  local  co-operation  in  each  com¬ 
petitive  area  as  the  most  promising  means  of 
conservation. 


“We  recommend  the  most  sympathetic  con¬ 
sideration  of  every  possible  means  for  the 
creation  of  a  newsprint  industry  in  the 
South. 

“We  recommend  that  the  representatives  of 
the  Publishers’  Buying  Corporation  be  given 
a  hearing  at  some  session  of  this  meeting. 
We  recommend,  also,  that  any  other  proposals 
respecting  the  selling  of  newsprint  or  secur¬ 
ing  sources  of  newsprint  supply,  be  referred 
to  the  paper  committee  and  that  all  hearings 
before  the  committee  be  open  to  every  publisher 
present  who  is  desirous  of  securing  additional 
newsprint. 

“We  submit  herewith  a  resolution  touching 
matters  which  we  believe  to  have  an  im¬ 
portant  relation  to  the  newsprint  supply,  and 
recommended  its  adoption.  (It  was  adopted 
by  the  convention.) 

“WHEREAS,  the  publishing  and  paper 
manufacturing  industries  constitute  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  American  business',  with 
a  large  investment  of  capital,  employing  a 
large  amount  of  labor,  and 
‘WHERSAS.  these  vital  interests  are  seri¬ 
ously  menaced  by  inadequate  transportation 
facilities  and  the  threat  of  a  shortage  in 
the  coal  supply, 

“BE  IT  RESOLVED,  by  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  that  we 
earnestly  urge  upon  the  authorities  of  the 
government  at  Washington  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  railroads  the  importance  of 
hastening  with  all  possible  speed  an  increase 
in  railroad  motive  power  and  car  supply. 

“We  are  opposed  to  government  ownership 
and  operation  of  the  transportation  system. 
We  are  opposed  to  government  ownership  and 
operation  of  the  coal  mines,  just  as  we  are 
opposed  to  government  interference  in  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  paper,  or  gov¬ 
ernmental  regulation  of  the  size  of  news¬ 
papers. 

“We  recognize,  however,  in  the  existing 
shipping  situation,  which  is  primarily  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  danger  of  a  coal  famine 
ad'd  which  is  a  powerful  factor  in  maintain¬ 
ing  the  abnormally  high  prices  of  many  com¬ 
modities,  the  possibility  of  creating  a  demand 
for  dangerously  enlarged  governmental  pow¬ 
ers.  We  desire,  therefore,  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  public,  our  Senators  and  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Congress,  the  Executive  Admini¬ 
stration  at  Washington  and  the  management 


of  railroads  to  our  view  that  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance,  not  only  to  the  industry 
which  we  directly  represent  but  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  country  that  there  be  speedy  assur¬ 
ance  that  substantial  progress  towards  the  so¬ 
lution  of  this  problem  may  be  expected  with 
reasonable  promptness. 

“The  secretary  of  the  association  is  directed 
to  send  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  Senate  and  House 
Committe  on  Interstate  Commerce,  to  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress 
from  the  South  and  to  presidents  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  railrbads  operatihg  in  the  South.” 


Form  Cox  Club  in  Cincinnati 

Cincinnati. — The  first  newspaper¬ 
men’s  Cox  Club  was  organized  here  July 
26,  when  charter  papers  were  applied  for 
by  Robert  G.  Stayman,  Charles  B. 
P'orbes,  Donald  C.  Heck,  George  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  Charles  Bocklett  and  Ralph 
Woodward,  all  members  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer  staff,  of  which  Governor 
Cox  is  an  alumnus.  The  object  of  the 
organization  is  to  further  the  candidacy 
of  Governor  Co.x  and  membership  is  to 
be  confined  to  active  newspapermen. 


Paper  for  Rural  Correspondents 

Council  Bluffs,  la. — The  Nonpareil 
has  started  a  house  organ,  the  Non¬ 
pareil  Bulletin,  with  Charles  L.  Ken¬ 
drick,  assistant  city  editor  and  court  re¬ 
porter  as  editor.  One  of  the  reasons 
for  publishing  the  Bulletin  was  to  stim¬ 
ulate  interest  among  country  corre¬ 
spondents. 


Twenty-Five  Million  Dollars 
Terre  Haute* s  Annual  Pay  Roll 

Twenty-five  million  dollars  is  the  amount  spent  yearly  by  the 
working  population  of  Terre  Haute,  of  which  a  large  proportion  is 
spent  for  nationally  advertised  goods. 

Terre  Haute  and  the  Wabash  Valley  Empire,  because  of  its  great 
natural  resources  in  coal,  oil  and  agriculture,  and  because  of  its 
industrial  and  high  wage  conditions,  has  become  one  of  the  richest 
of  markets  for  the  national  advertiser. 

The  Wabash  Valley  Empire  has  all  things  that  make  for  pros¬ 
perity:  Rich  farm  lands,  coal  and  oil  fields,  manufacturing  and 
unexcelled  transportation  facilities. 

Those  who  would  know  more  of  this  rich  section,  and  this  means 
all  national  advertisers,  should  send  for  the  complete  analysis  of 
the  Wabash  Valley  Empire  which  has  been  prepared  by  the  Terre 
Haute  Star,  the  dominating  newspaper  of  this  section. 

The  Terre  Haute  Star,  The  Munice  Star  and  The  Indianapolis  Star 
offer  to  discriminating  advertisers  the  least  expensive  and  most 
effective  method  of  covering  Indiana.  They  compose 

The  Star  League  of  Indiana 

The  Greatest  Combination  of  Quality  Circulation  in  Indiana 

Eastern  Representative— Kelly-Smith  Co., 

Marbridge  Building,  New  York. 

Western  Representative — John  Glass, 

Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago 

THE  SHAFFER  GROUP 

Indianapolis  Star  Terre  Haute  Star  Muncie  Star 

Louisville  Herald  Chicago  Evening  Post 

Rocky  Mountain  News  Denver  Times 
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Baltimore— Try-Out”  Gity 

of  America 


TX7HEN  a  manufacturer  decides  to  test  out  a  new  product  or  new  theories  concerning 
^  ^  an  old  product,  he  is  cautioned  not  to  attempt  to  conquer  worlds  all  at  once,  but  to 
try  a  limited  area  first  that  can  be  sampled  without  spilling  all  his  beans. 


So  it  is  with  the  British  manufacturer  who  brings 
his  merchandise  to  America !  Sorhe  of  our  tre¬ 
mendously  big  cities  in  his  mind  perhaps  are 
synonymous  with  the  United  States,  but  they  pre¬ 
sent  tremendously  big  problems,  cost  in  proportion 
to  their  size,  and  multiply  the  expense  of  any  part 
of  a  plan  which  is  not  right  in  proportion  as  they 
are  big. 

Baltimore,  the  eighth  largest  American  city  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  is  neither  too  big  nor  yet  too 
small  but  ideal  for  tryouts,  alert,  wealthy  and  re¬ 
sponsive  at  the  start,  the  center  of  one  of  the  most 
progressive  trading  areas  in  the  country,  with  a  rich 
productive  market  that  supplies  over  700,000 
citizens,  as  well  as  thousands  of  other  families  who 
come  from  nearby  towns  to  Baltimore  to  shop.  It 


offers  a  typical  American  cross  section  with  all  the 
average  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

And  its  buyers  can  be  reached  through  their  great 
evening  Associated  Press  paper.  The  NEWS,  that 
goes  into  their  homes  daily,  serves  them  honestly, 
is  entrenched  in  their  confidence  and  read  from  page 
to  page  both  for  news  and  advertising.  And  be¬ 
cause  of  its  name  and  prestige  in  the  community, 
the  NEWS  contributes  something  more  than  space 
and  circulation  to  the  advertising  messages  it 
carries.  It  invests  these  messages  with  the  potent 
values  its  service  has  created,  covering  the  market 
with  a  net  paid  circulation  of  close  on  to  100,000 — 
87,000  of  which  are  circulated  within  the  radius  of 
the  90,000  homes  in  Baltimore  wherein  English  is 
spoken. 


Bringing  your  products  to  America,,  try  them  out  in  Baltimore!  Dominate  the  market  by  forceful, 
concentrated  advertising  in  the  NEWS!  The  intensity  of  its  circulation  likewise  intensifies 
your  appeal,  supporting  distribution  and,  co-ordinated  with  active  sales  efforts,  produc¬ 
ing  results  at  less  cost  than  will  a  market  of  greater  expanse.  Trade  investiga¬ 
tions,  market  analysis  and  merchandising  assistance  are  other  features  of 
NEWS  SERVICE.  Get  in  touch  with  us  for  details  with  regard  to  the 
Baltimore  market  and  its  relation  to  your  specific  product. 


The  Baltimore  News 


DAN  A.  CARROLL 

Eastern  Representative 
Tribune  Bldg. 

New  York 


Frank  D.  Webb 

Advertising  Manager 


J.  E.  LUTZ 

Western  Representative 
First  Nat.  Bank  Bldgr. 
Chicago 
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NEWMYER  AGAIN  HEADS 
AD  COMMITTEE 


Makes  Special  Appeal  to  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  on  Need  of 
Advertising  the  Southern 
Market 


New  Orleans,  La. — Arthur  G.  Xew- 
myer,  associate  publisher  of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  Item,  has  been  reappointed  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers'  Association  advertising  commit¬ 
tee  for  1930-21.  He  has  immediately 
started  work  in  next  year’s  advertising 
campaign  by  sending  the  following  letter 
to  all  S.  N.  Pf  A.  members: 

‘“President  M.  E.  Foster  having  reappointed 
me  chairinan  of  the  S.  X.  P.  A.  Advertising 
('onimittee.  I  hasten  to  bring  to  your  atten¬ 
tion  a  matter  that  to  mv  mind  justifies  prompt 
action  on  your  part.  Probably  on  account  t  f 
the  usual  pre-election  money-market,  and 
somewtiat  due  to  general  reconstruction  rest- 
Icssnes.s.  certain  large  national  advertisers  are 
curtailing,  or  holding-up,  their  fall  1920-Spring 
19.’1  itlans. 

“On  some  of  these  lists  certain  sections  of 
the  country  are  being  entirely  eliminated,  and 
•s  the  fall  and  winter  campaigns  will  ctme  up 
for  final  approval  during  August,  September 
and  ( tetobtr,  this  Committee  believes  it  most 
advisable  that  the  Slouthern  Publishers  place 
before  agencies  and  advertisers  strong  reasons 
why  the  South  should  continue  on  the  big 
advertising  lists  during  the  next  12  months. 

“I-ast  year  120  members  of  our  -Association 
contributed  to  the  advertising  fund,  and  we 
were  able,  under  that  restricted  budget,  to 
place  -Association  Advertising  in  thirteen  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspapers,  as  well  as  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  trade  papers:  and  to  cause  something  like 
9.0<X)  copies  of  the  booklet,  ‘The  Great  South¬ 
ern  Market,'  to  be  distributed. 

“t'nder  the  new  plan  approved  by  the  Con¬ 
vention  in  -Asheville,  assessing  our  mem^r- 
ship  $10  per  thousand  average  circulation, 
according  to  the  last  reiH-rt  to  the  L*.  S.  Post 
C^ce  Deiiartment  (with  a  minimum  of  $50 
per  annum  for  any  publication)  we  should  be 
able  to  conduct  the  most  efficient  and  effec¬ 
tive  campaign  for  newspapers  ever  launched. 

“The  Committee  is  eager  to  go  to  work.  The 
Southern  C ouncil  of  the  .Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies  -Association  is  ready  to  submit  a  complete 
Man,  but  before  we  can  take  definite  action 
it  is  essential  that  zee  know  the  budget  with 
which  we  shall  work. 

“It  is,  therefore,  of  vital  importance  that 
you  sign  the  subscription  blank  at  once.” 

In  addition  to  Chairman  Newmyer, 
the  S.  N.  P.  A.  advertising  commit¬ 
tee  for  the  ensuing  year  will  consist 
of  H.  C.  -Adler,  Chattanooga  Times ; 
Major  John  S.  Cohen,  .Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal;  \V.  -A.  Elliott.  Jacksonville 

Times-Union ;  C.  F.  Gladfelter,  Louis¬ 
ville  Herald,  and  A’ictor  H.  Hanson, 
Birmingham  News. 

S.  N.  P.  A.  WILL  EXTEND 
ITS  ADVERTISING 


Thomas  E.  Basham  and  Editor  &.  Pub¬ 
lisher  Were  Tendered  Special  Thanks 
by  Advertising  Committee  at 
Asheville  Convention 


-Asheville,  N.  C. — Expansion  of  the 
association’s  advertising  activities  in  be¬ 
half  of  Southern  markets  and  special 
thanks  to  Thomas  E.  Basham  of  Louis¬ 
ville  for  the  way  he  handled  the  past 
year's  campaign  and  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  for  its  valuable  statistical  and 
other  co-operation,  were  among  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  voiced  by  the  -Advertising 
Committee  in  its  annual  report  to  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  convention,  which  was  read  by 
Chairman  -Arthur  G-  Newmyer  and 
unanimously  adopted. 

It  showed  that  the  net  cost  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  in  daily  newspapers  and  trade 
publications,  chief  of  which  was  Editor 
&  Publisher,  for  1919  was  $5,223.67.  In 
addition  a  booklet,  entitled  “The  Great 
Southern  Market,”  was  prepared  for  the 
S.  N.  P.  -A.  on  the  suggestion  and  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Basham. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  members  of 
the  association  contributed  towards  this 
year's  advertising  fund,  their  subscrip¬ 
tions  totalling  $7,343.39.  There  is  left  in 
cash  and  bills  receivable  a  balance  of  $2,- 


132.95  as  a  start  for  next  year’s  activity. 

The  results  of  the  S.  N.  P.  A.  advertis¬ 
ing  during  the  past  year  were  summed 
up  by  the  committee  as  follows: 

“A  complete  set  of  the  advertisements  used 
in  the  campaign  has  been  placed  with  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Association  in  book  form.  A 
majority  of  the  publications  receiving  the  copy 
ran  news  stories  and  editorials  commending 
the  association  for  its  enterprise  and  com¬ 
menting  most  favorably  upon  the  marketing 
possibilities  in  the  South.  The  association  has 
received  several  hundred  requests  for  the 
booklet,  as  well  as  many  inquiries  for  specific 
data  to  be  used  in  forthcoming  campaigns. 

“Your  committee,  however,  firmly  realizing 
that  one-time  advertising  is  seldom  profitable, 
and  our  present  fund-raising  methods  prohib¬ 
iting  more  intensive  effort,  is  united  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  it  will  pay  the  membership  individual¬ 
ly  and  collectively  to  continue  a  Joint  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  along  the  lines  generally 
established  herein,  but  suggests  that  in  order 
to  completely  capitalize  upon  the  opportunity 
afforded,  a  greatly  increased  advertising  budget 
is  absolutely  essential.  We  must  cover  more 
fields,  and  we  must  cover  each  of  them  more 
thoroughly.’’ 

The  results  attained  through  the  book, 
“The  Great  Southern  Market,”  were  es¬ 
pecially  satisfactory.  The  committee  ex¬ 
plained  that  in  addition  to  the  1,000 
booklets  printed  and  distributed  from  the 
association  fund,  copies  were  purchased 
at  25  cents  by  members  in  quantities. 
-As  a  result  of  this  25-cent  purchase- 
plan,  the  1,000  booklets  ordered  by  the 
association  were  created  and  distributed 
without  any  cost  to  it  whatsoever,  and 
the  advertising  fund  earned  a  net  profit 
of  $110.92.  “.As  the  committee  origin¬ 
ally  allowed  $400  for  the  publication  of 
these  booklets — we  really  have  a  profit 
of  $510.92  on  this  operation.  To  Thomas 
E.  Basham  belongs  the  entire  credit  for 
the  suggestion  and  execution  of  this 
booklet  program,”  the  report  stated. 

The  following  recommendations  were 
made  by  the  advertising  committee  in 
closing  its  year’s  work : 

Recommendations 

“1.  Your  committee  feels  that  Thomas  E. 
Basham,  as  chairman  of  the  Southern  Council 
of  the  A.  A.  A  A.  and  individuallv,  has 
rendered  this  association  service  far  beyond 
the  amount  he  has  received  in  accordance  with  > 
our  original  understanding,  and  we  therefore 
urge  that  the  association  award  Mr.  Basham 
a  special  bonus  of  $500.00  from  the  balance 
remaining  in  the  Advertising  Fund — this  bal¬ 
ance  being  existence  largely  because  of  Mr. 
Basham’s  efficient  and  faithful  services  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  booklet  The  Great  Southern 
Market. 

“2.  We  recommend  that  the  secretary- 
treasurer  of  this  association  in  the  future  be 
compensated  for  the  great  increase  in  admin¬ 
istrative  detail  and  responsibility  necessitated 
by  the  change  in  the  routine  of  handling  the 
.Advertising  Fund,  collections  and  disburse¬ 
ments,  and  submit  that  1  per  cent  of  the 
Advertising  Fund  might  well  be  set  aside  for 
that  purpose  hereafter. 

“3.  We  recommend  that  the  Advertising 
Committee  be  empowered  to  handle  all  matters 
of  advertising  policy  that  might  arise  within 


ADVERTISE 

in 

ENGLAND 

but  let  your  copy  be  written 
by  an  Englishman  for  English 
men  and  women. 


I  make  a  specialty  of  re-writing 
.American  advertisements  to  suit 
the  English  market  and  advising 
generally  on  the  possibilities  of 
-American  goods. 


J.  SHELLY 


Manor  Lodge 
Leicestershire,  England 


the  association,  specifically,  that  it  be  au¬ 
thorized  to  work  with  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  American  Advertising  Agents  Associa¬ 
tion,  to  improve  the  relationship  existing  be¬ 
tween  the  agencies  and  the  newspapers. 

“4.  We  recommend  that  the  Advertising 
Committee  be  empowered  to  represent  this 
association  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
Thompson  bill  now  pending  in  Congress,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  place  a  tax  on  adver¬ 
tising. 

“5.  We  recommend  that  in  order  that  this 
committee  may  be  in  constant  touch  with  the 
problems  and  policies  of  the  association  that 
its  chairman  hereafter  shall  automatically  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  S.  N.  P.  A. 

“6.  We  recommend  as  vital  that  the  asso¬ 
ciation  immediately  recognize  the  need  for  a 
greater  Advertising  Fund  in  order  that  this 
big  work  may  be  conducted  to  the  fullest  of 
its  possibilities  and  to  that  end  offer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolutions: 

“That  such  of  the  membephip  of  this 
association  as  desires  to  contribute  towards 
a  Joint  Advertising  Fund  shall  be  as¬ 
sessed  on  the  basis  of  $10  per  thc:«sand 
circulation:  with  no  paper  contributing 
less  than  $50.00  per  annum,  and  no  paper 
more  than  $500.00  per  annum. 

"Your  Committee  takes  this  opportunity  of 
expressing  deep  thanks  for  kind  co-operation 
and  courteous  consideration  at  all  times  to 
President  Allison  and  Secretary-Treasurer 
Johnson,  to  James  Wright  Brown  of  Editor 
&  Publisher,  especially  for  statistical  services 
and  news  co-operation,  to  Chairman  Thomas 
E.  Basham  and  the  entire  membership  of  the 
Southern  Council  of  the  Four  A’s,  as  well  as, 
to  the  membership  of  this  Association  in  gen¬ 
eral. 

“THE  -ADVERTISING  COMMITTEE:— 
rharles  H.  Allen,  W.  A.  Elliott,  C.  G.  Glad¬ 
felter,  Victor  H.  Hanson,  Jack  S.  Cohen,  A. 
T.  Newmyer,  chairman.” 


Jewelers  Plan  $300,000  Ad  Campaign 

-Atlantic  Cita',  N-  J. — Plans  for  a  co¬ 
operative  advertising  campaign  by  the 


National  Wholesale  Jewelers’  Associa¬ 
tion  were  made  known  at  the  annual 
convention  in  this  city.  It  is  planned  to 
raise  a  sum  of  $300,000  to  advertise  the 
slogans  “Buy  Here  Jewelry”  and  “Buy 
Gifts  That  Last.” 


Canadian  Railways  Advertise 

Montreal — Canadian  railways  have 
made  application  to  the  Canadian  Rail¬ 
ways  Commission  for  a  considerable  in¬ 
crease  in  rates,  and  the  Railway  Board 
has  begun  a  large  advertising  campaign 
in  Dominion  dailies,  to  acquaint  the 
people  with  the  financial  difficulties  fac¬ 
ing  the  railways,  and  also  to  educate 
the  people  on  the  service  they  rendered 
to  the  community.  The  campaign  is 
being  placed  through  Sydney  S.  Bow¬ 
man  &  Company,  Montreal. 


New  Chicago  Daily  Like  Monitor 

Chicago. — Further  details  regarding 
the  -American  Christian  Daily,  first  an¬ 
nouncement  of  which  was  made  in  Editor 
&  Publisher  last  November,  were  made 
public  this  week.  No  date  has  been  set 
for  the  first  issue,  but  it  is  stated  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  A.  Musma,  editor,  who  was 
formerly  editor  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Daily  Press,  that  the  new  paper  will  have 
national  and  local  editions  and  that  it 
will  compare  in  many  respects  with  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  J.  Martin 
Miller  has  been  named  as  Washington 
correspondent. 


Easily  cultivated 

Note  the  spider  web  of  interurban  lines  centering  in  Indianapolis. 

Tear  out  this  page  and  show  it  to  the  sales  manager  of  your  com¬ 
pany.  He  may  not  have  realized  what  an  easy  market  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Radius  is  to  work.  His  salesmen  can  stay  in  Indianapolis  and 
work  in  and  out  on  the  lines.  This  map  only  indicates  the  thirteen 
interurban  and  seventeen  railroad  divisions  centering  in  Indianapolis. 

Show  him  the  A.  B.  C.  statement  of  The  News,  You  will  then  realize 
the  wonderful  sales  opportunity  there  is  for  your  product  in 
the  Indianapolis  Radius  if  supported  by  advertising  in 

The  Indianapolis  News 

First  In  America  In  3c  Evening  Chcsitation 
New  York  Office  Chkaso  Office 

DAN  A.  CARROLL  FRANK  T.  CARROLL  J.  RLUTZ 

Tnbune  Buildiog  Advenuing  Manager  Firtt  National  Bank  Bldg. 

USE  NEWSPAPERS  ON  A  THREE.  YEAR  BASIS 
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Cf^ntarto  Canalka 

Established  1 867 

Daily,  Evening  Except  Sunday 

The  Only  A.  B.  C.  Paper  in  Guelph 

When  you  think  of  Guelph  you  naturally  think  of  the 
Mercury,  and  when  you  think  of  the  Mercury  you  just 
as  naturally  think  of  Guelph.  For  three-quarters  of  a 
century  the  destinies  of  this  paper  and  the  city  it  rep¬ 
resents  have  been  bound  up  together.  The  Mercury  has 
always  sworn  by  Guelph  and  Guelph  has  no  less  sworn 
by  the  Mercury.  Never  was  the  faith  of  the  Mercury  in 
the  future  of  Guelph  stronger  or  the  hold  of  the  paper 
on  the  confidence  and  affection  of  its  clientele  more 
gripping  than  today. 

The  Mercury  is  read  in  95%  of  the  homes  of  Guelph. 
We  have  our  own  newsboys  and  guarantee  advertisers  a 
strictly  home  paper.  Rates  on  application. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  A.  B.  C. 
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CIRCULATION  MANAGERS’  PAGE 


This  deiartmnit  is  a  regular  weekly  feature  of  Editor  &  Pi-blisher.  Suggestions 
or  contriluition-.  are  invited.  They  should  1«*  sent  to  Fenton  Dowling,  Editor 
&  Pi  i’.i.isHER.  1116  World  liuilding.  New  York. 


POSTAL  RATES  FOR  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 


George  A.  Fisher 


said  about  postal  rates  and  the  ef- 
feet  of  increased  costs  on  the  wide¬ 
spread  distribu¬ 
tion  of  newspa- 
jiers  in  their  per¬ 
formance  of  an  in¬ 
dispensable  public 
service  but  George 
A.  h'isher,  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of 
the  San  Francis¬ 
co  Chronicle,  has 
gone  especially 
deeply  into  this 
subject  in  an  ar¬ 
ticle  which  he  has 
sent  to  Editor  & 
1’l'bi.isher  and 
which  was  made  the  subject  of  discus¬ 
sion  at  the  recent  1.  C.  M.  A.  meeting 
in  St.  Louis.  We  quote  from  his  analy¬ 
sis  the  following: 

“This  is  the  time  for  reflection  and 
thought  by  every  live  circulation  mana¬ 
ger  who  realizes  the  danger  that  is  im¬ 
pending.  On  newspapers  the  step-rate 
plan  of  increased  postage  put  into  effect 
by  the  Governmnet  works  out  to  a  grat¬ 
ifying  sum  in  postal  revenues,  but  the 
effect  on  the  newspapers  and  indirectly 
on  the  public,  through  the  newspapers, 
is  disastrous. 

“If  the  Government  continues  to  bur¬ 
den  the  newspapers  with  this  plan  of 
postage  rates,  it  will  only  be  a  matter 
of  time  when  all  papers  will  cease  to 
become  the  indispensable  public  service 
utility  they  are  at  the  present  time,  ex¬ 
cept  for  those  subscribers  within  the 
radius  of  one  hundred  miles  of  a  pub¬ 
lication  office  who  receive  their  paper 
without  the  use  of  Uncle  Sam’s  vehicles 
of  transportation. 

“Since  a  large  share  of  the  subscrib¬ 
ers  of  the  average  metropolitan  daily, 
particularly  those  published  in  cities 
which  serve  as  focal  points  for  extend¬ 
ed  rural  or  small-town  districts,  are 
outside  this  favored  radius,  it  necessar¬ 
ily  follows  that  any  plan  which  tends 
to  make  it  more  difficult,  indeed,  almost 
impossible,  to  deliver  the  papers  to 
these  long-distance  subscribers,  will  have 
a  most  serious  effect  upon  them. 

“There  is  the  case  of  the  farmer, 
whose  farm  is  located  many  miles  from 
the  city  but  within  reach  of  a  small 
town  where  he  gets  his  postal  service. 
Under  favorable  circumstances  the 
newspaper  is  rushed  to  this  small  town 
distributing  point  and  the  quickness  with 
which  the  farmer  gets  the  news  of  the 
day  and  the  advantages  of  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper  is  dependent  only  upon 
his  own  celerity  in  going  to  the  post- 


office. 

“This  desirable  state  of  affairs  con¬ 
tinues  only  so  long  as  the  newspaper 
is  able  to  get  its  product  over  the  first 
stage  of  the  journey  from  city  presses 
to  farmhouse.  So  long  as  postage  rates 
are  within  reason,  the  newspaper  is  able 
to  keep  its  subscription  rates  likewise 
within  a  reasonable  limit.  But  when 
the  cost  of  transportation  from  city  to 
village  soars  through'  the  action  of  the 
Government  in  ordering  radical  in¬ 
creases  in  postage  rates,  the  only  re¬ 
course  of  the  new'spaper  is  a  higher 
subscription  rate;  a  move  which  natur¬ 
ally  brings  hardship  upon  the  country 
subscriber  and  in  many  cases  forces 


him  to  fall  back  on  the  village  weekly 
as  his  only  source  of  news. 

“The  merchant,  the  farmer,  the  law¬ 
yer  and,  in  fact,  each  profession  looks 
upon  the  newspaper  as  essential  to  the 
commencement  of  the  day’s  work.  The 
daily  newspaper  of  today  chronicles  the 
markets  of  the  world,  causing  the  farm¬ 
er  and  the  merchant,  as  well  as  other 
professional  men,  to  use  the  newspaper 
for  the  fundamental  basis  of  their  work 
at  the  start  of  the  day’s  business.  The 
farmer,  preparing  to  sell  his  produce, 
is  practically  helpless  unless  he  can  re¬ 
fer  to  his  daily  newspaper  for  com¬ 
parative  prices.  Without  such  aid,  he  is 
at  the  mercy  of  the  buyer,  except  for 
the  meager  information  he  can  glean 
from  other  producers.  The  day  of 
the  farmer  restricted  to  the  boundaries 
of  his  farm  is  passing.  The  farmer  of 
today  looks  on  the  world  as  his  market, 
and  it  is  the  daily  newspaper  with  its 
market  reports,  its  news  of  the  world 
that  has  made  it  so. 

“.\ny  influence  that  tends  to  deprive 
the  farmer  of  this  advantage  throws  him 
back  into  the  condition  of  fifty  years 
ago,  when  he  was  circumscribed  by  the 
narrow  limits  of  his  own  farm  or  his 
neighboring  village. 

“The  Government,  by  its  steady  and 
inconsiderate  increase  of  postage  from 
year  to  year  that  has  been  in  force  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  three  years,  is  fast  bring¬ 
ing  the  metropolitan  newspaper  the 
great  indispensable  public  servant  of  the 
past,  into  a  category  of  non-usefulness 
by  limiting  its  power,  of  service  and 
confining  its  advantages  to  a  limited 
few  who  are  able  to  continue  to  use  a 
metropolitan  newspaper  service. 

“The  worth-while  newspaper  seeks  to 
be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  great¬ 
est  possible  number.  Of  all  its  sub¬ 
scribers,  those  who  do  not  live  in  the 
large  cities  are  probably  in  the  most 
pressing  need  of  such  service.  The  man 
who  lives  around  the  corner  from  a 
bookstore  where  new  magazines  and 
books  arrive  daily,  who  has  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  contact  with  a  great  body  of 
people,  of  hearing  at  first  hand  the 
things  that  the  outlying  districts  must 
learn  by  reading,  is  in  less  need  of 
newspaper  advantages  than  the  man  who 
sees  at  the  most  a  few  hundred  peoplg 
from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end. 

“It  is  a  case  of  taking  from  the  man 
whose  advantages  are  small,  even  those 
small  advantages. 

“Is  it  efficient  for  any  organization 
to  hamper  the  activity  of  one  of  its 
own  members,  and  a  most  important 
one?  The  Government  should  realize 
that  the  metropolitan  newspaper  of  to¬ 
day  is  the  real  voice  or  distributor  of 
its  own  works  during  sessions  of  Con¬ 
gress,  Senate,  Cabinet  meetings,  na¬ 
tional  crises,  etc.,  and  all  important  news 
from  Washington  is  heralded  to  the 
-united  people  through  the  press. 

“Could  the  great  enterprises  of  the 
war  years,  the  selective  service  act,  the 
industrial  mobilization,  all  the  varied 
schemes  of  food  economy,  revenue  rais¬ 
ing  and  so  on  have  been  carried  out 
without  the  aid  of  the  newspapers?  Pic¬ 
ture  the  difficulty  of  spreading  the  com¬ 
plicated  details  of  such  a  measure  as 
the  selective  service  act  without  the 
co-operation  of  the  Metropolitan  press. 


which  by  its  very  energy  and  extent  was 
the  only  agency  capable  of  handling 
such  a  task.  When  the  city  newspaper 
performs  such  an  invaluable  service  for 
the  Government,  is  it  logical  for  the 
Government  to  place  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  efficient  performance  of  its 
tasks? 

“Now  despite  the  belief  of  many  per¬ 
sons  whose  knowledge  of  new’spapers 
is  very  vague,  the  average  metropolitan 
newspaper  is  conducted  on  a  close  finan¬ 
cial  margin.  Necessary  expenses  can 
always  be  met,  so  long  as  they  remain 
within  reason,  but  when  one  item  of 
daily  expense  is  suddenly  and  unrea¬ 
sonably  inflated,  there  is  only  one  way 
of  meeting  the  situation.  The  adver¬ 
tiser,  whose  trade  comes  principally 
from  among  the  metropolitan  subscrib¬ 
ers  cannot  logically  be  called  upon  to 
meet  advanced  advertising  rates  which 
shall  bear  the  entire  burden  of  higher 
distributing  costs.  It  is  upon  the  sub¬ 
scribers  that  the  burden  must  fall.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  if  it  costs  the  newspaper 
more  to  get  its  product  to  its  subscrib¬ 
ers,  the  subscribers  must  expect  to  pay 
more  for  the  product. 

“Every  increase  in  postage  rates  or¬ 
dered  by  the  Government  therefore 
means  the  necessity  of  advancing  sub¬ 
scription  prices.  The  newspaper  suf¬ 
fers,  to  some  extent,  when  subscribers 
who  have  already  reached  their  limit, 
drop  out ;  but  the  real  sufferer  is  the 
subscriber  who  cannot  be  without  his 
newspaper,  and  yet  finds  it  difficult  to 
pay  more  for  the  privilege.” 

*  ♦  • 

MAKING  THE  BOYS  SAVE 

Out  in  San  Francisco  the  Call  has 
inaugurated  a  savings  or  thrift  plan 
which  might  be  well  adopted  in  other 
sections  because  it  is  meeting  with  in¬ 
stant  approval  among  the  carrier  boys. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  with  one 
of  the  trust  companies  to  place  $1  to 
the  credit  of  every  San  Francisco  Call 
carrier  who  opens  an  account,  and  the 
president  of  the  bank  is  offering  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  savings  fund  of  the  boys  who 
make  the  best  showing  at  the  end  of  the 


year  by  the  addition  of  three  prizes  of 
$100,  $50,  and  $25. 

The  boys’  savings  accounts  cannot  be 
withdrawn  for  at  least  six  months  from 
date  of  initial  deposit.  The  prizes  men¬ 
tioned  above  are  to  be  awarded  to  the 
three  boys  who  are  the  most  successful 
and  have  the  most  satisfactory  balances 
to  their  credit  one  year  hence.  No  de¬ 
posits  in  excess  of  50  per  cent  of  the 
boys’  gross  earnings  will  count  in  the 
contest.  Judges,  in  making  their  awards, 
will  take  into  account  the  amount  of 
each  balance,  the  regularity  with  which 
deposits  are  made  and  the  amount  of 
each  boy’s  earnings. 

In  a  little  talk  on  thrift  to  the  carrier 
boys  the  president  of  the  bank  said  that 
a  number  of  the  greatest  and  most  suc¬ 
cessful  men  in  America  started  their 
life’s  work  as  carriers,  and  those  who 
became  successful  are  the  ones  who  de¬ 
posited  early  in  life  part  of  their  savings 
regularly.  The  San  Francisco  Call’s 
plan  to  start  hundreds  of  boys  on  the 
road  to  independence  seems  a  very 
worthy  one  and  is  applauded  by  the 
people  of  San  Francisco.  This  plan 
could  be  adopted  anywhere,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  J.  E.  Gray,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  San  Francisco  Call,  will 
send  information  to  any  circulation 
manager  who  may  be  interested. 

if 

NEWS  AND  NOTES 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  will  con¬ 
duct  a  “Food,  Household  and  Electric 
Show”  combined  with  a  music  exposition 
October  7  to  14,  in  the  Auditorium,  the 
largest  hall  in  the  city.  There  will  be 
booths  at  which  the  preparation  of  eat¬ 
ables  will  be  illustrated,  and  others 
which  will  house  furniture  and  other 
household  articles  and  musical  instru¬ 
ments.  The  Milwaukee  Retail  Grocers’ 
Association  will  be  in  direct  charge  of 
the  food  show. 

if  *  * 

Arthur  LeComte,  who  recently  re¬ 
signed  from  the  circulation  management 
of  the  New  York  Sunday  Telegram,  has 
been  appointed  circulation  manager  of 
the  New  York  Bolletino  Della  Sera. 


^JNIFORM  rate  cards,  uniform 

Information  Sheets,  uniform 

business  methods,  make  the  twenty- 
two  Scripps  Newspapers  convenient 
to  do  business  with. 

Solidarity,  loyalty  and  permanence 
of  their  quality  reader-following 
make  Scripps  Newspapers  profitable 
for  advertisers  to  do  business  with. 

NEW  YORK 
OFFICE 
Marbridge  Bldg. 

Scripps  Newspapers 

CHICAGO 

OFFICE 

Foreign  Advertising  Department 

First  Natiniial  Bank 
Bldg. 

Union  National  Bank  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Quality  and  Service  Win 

Safety — Reliability  Economy 

Cline-Westinghouse  full  automatic  double-motor  push¬ 
button  control  equipment  for  newspaper  presses. 


QUALITY 

The  Highest 
Grade  Is  Cheap¬ 
est.  The  large 
number  of  well- 
known  installa¬ 
tions  and  orders 
for  additional 
equipments 
testify  to  the 
Quality. 


Consists  of  re¬ 
liable  engineer¬ 
ing  considera¬ 
tion  of  equip¬ 
ment  to  be  used 
and  prompt  de¬ 
livery  in  every 
detail. 


Button  control  station 
DC  or  AC 


Some  Prominent  Purchasers 


Davenport  Times,  Daven. 
port,  Iowa. 

New  Britain  Herald,  New 
Britain,  Conn. 

Des  Moines  Capital,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

Nashville  Banner,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

The  Chicago  Tribune 
Los  Angeles  Herald 
Los  Angeles  Times-Mirror 
Seattle  Times 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
St.  Louis  Star 
Coliunbus  Dispatch 
Akron  Times 
Akron  Press 

(Scripps  McRae  League) 


Eastern  Province  Herald 
Elizabeth  Port  (SA) 
Fresno  Republican 
Houston  Chronicle 
Daily  Oklahoman 
Omaha  Bee 
Illinois  State  Journal 
Wisconsin  State  Journal 
Portland  Oregon  Journal 
Stockton  Record 
Hamilton  Journal 
Olean  Times 

Danville  Commercial  News 
Johnstown  Tribune 
Akron  Beacon  Journal 
Green  Bay  Press  Gazette 
Columbus  Dispatch 


Full  automatic  two-motor 
alternating  current  con¬ 
troller 


Full  automatic  two-motor 
direct  current  controller 

Warren  Tribune 
La  Vangardia  (Manila,  P.I.) 
Kansas  City  Star 
Seattle  Times 
Middletown  Journal 
Harrisburg  Patriot 
Kalamazoo  Gazette 
Tulsa  World 
Jackson  Patriot 
La  Jornado  (Madrid,  Spain) 
Every  Evening  (Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del.) 


News,  New  York  City 

Raleigh  Times,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Raleigh  News  &  Observer, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Greensboro  News,  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C. 

Greensburg  Review,  Ckeens- 
burg.  Pa. 

LaFayette  Journal,  LaFay- 
ette,  Ind. 

Ohio  State  Journal,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio. 


Double  motor  alternating  current  for  ailent  chain  drive 


Double  motor  drive,  direct  current 


The  Cline  Electric  Manufacturing  Co.  now  furnish  most  of  the  best  known  newspapers  their  electrical  equipment  for 
presses,  stereotype  and  composing  machinery.  Write  for  detail  information  concerning  machines  you  wish  to  equip. 


/WElECTiac\\ 
/WMANF  O.  CON^ 

CMICAOO 


Marbridge  Building,  New  York 


Fisher  Building,  Chicago 
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WE  MUST  SPECIALIZE 
FOR  FOREIGN  TRADE 


To  Properly  Serve  Clients  Advertisinf 
Agencies  Must  Have  Complete 
Foreign  Organisation  Dupli¬ 
cating  Domestic 


Speaking  before  the  recent  seventh 
annual  National  Foreign  Trade  Conven¬ 
tion,  in  San  Francisco,  Frank  A.  Arnold, 
manager  of  the  foreign  export  depart¬ 
ment  of  Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,  New  York, 
told  the  delegates : 

“There  arc  three  important  factors  in 
the  development  of  foreign  trade  which 
contribute  largely  to  its  greatest  suc¬ 
cess.  Fir.«*.  we  must  have  the  fullest 
measure  of  Government  co-operation ; 
♦  again,  much  can  be  done  by  the  press 
to  awaken  the  country  to  the  importance 
of  foreign  trade.  By  the  press  I  would 
include  newspapers,  periodicals,  the  farm 
press  and  the  export  trade  publications. 
The  third  factor  in  the  development  of 
foreign  trade  which  is  so  closely  related 
to  the  other  two  as  to  make  necessary 
their  prior  mention,  is — advertising. 

Copy  Equipment 

“To  serve  a  client  in  the  export  field; 
the  advertising  agency  must  have  a  com¬ 
plete  foreign  organization  duplicating  in 
all  important  details  his  domestic  equip¬ 
ment.  There  must  be  a  foreign  rate  and 
contract  department  in  charge  of  a  man 
who  can  read  and  speak  at  least  three 
languages  and  who  is  expert  in  convert¬ 
ing  foreig^n  money  quotations  into  United 
States  equivalents  and  who  can  have  the 
oversight  of  the  checking  in  and  filing 
of  the  hundreds  of  foreign  newspapers 
and  magazines  which  arrive  each  month. 
This  department  must  be  in  shape  to 
furnish  quotations  on  space  in  mediums 
pul^lished  anywhere  in  the  civilized 
world. 

“The  copy  department  should  contain 
only  men  who  have  had  foreign  merchan¬ 
dising  and  advertising  experience — for¬ 
eign  born  and  capable  of  writing  the  ad¬ 
vertising  message  in  the  language  of  the 
country.  This  department  will  never 
translate  domestic  copy  into  a  foreign 
language,  for  experienced  men  know 
that  a  Latin-.^merican  advertisement 
must  be  written  in  Spanish  or  Portu¬ 
guese,  a  French  advertisement  in  French, 
or  a  German  advertisement  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  language. 

“For  art  work  there  must  be  the  for¬ 
eign  artist,  for  if  anything  it  is  more 
foolish  to  try  and  illustrate  a  foreign  ad¬ 
vertisement  by  the  work  of  an  American 
artist  than  to  attempt  to  write  the  copy 
in  English. 

Three  Semple  Campaigns 

“The  correspondence  and  detail  de¬ 
partment  must  also  conform  to  the  same 
general  conditions  and  a  knowledge  of 
several  languages  is  essential. 

“Mr.  ‘A’  manufactures  an  article  of 
household  use  with  a  trade  marked  name 
which  he  is  desirious  of  selling  in  the 
foreign  field,  but  before  embarking  on  a 
world-wide  campaign  he  wishes  to  try  it 
out  in  some  one  field. 

“Cuba  is  selected  for  the  experiment, 
different  from  the  other  two  examples. 
This  company  uses  advertising  for  the 
purpose  of  selling  goods  in  foreign 
countries. 

“Accordingly  the  copy  and  schedule 
were  prepared  to  accomplish  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Export  trade  publications  were 
used  to  cover  the  general  field,  while 
very  complete  local  campaigns  were  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  the  use  of  local  media  in 
foreign  countries.  An  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  of  this  sort  involves  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  at  least  $100,000  and  the  use  of 


several  hundred  foreign  newspapers  and 
magazines. 

“There  seems  to  be  an  impression  that 
the  publication  of  really  good  newspapers 
is  confined  to  the  United  States.  I  can 
assure  you  that  this  is  a  mistaken  idea. 
In  the  capital  city  of  every  foreign  coun¬ 
try  you  will  find  newspapers  equal  in 
every  way  to  papers  published  in  cities 
of  corresponding  size  in  the  United 
States. 

“The  foreign  magazine  is  less  impres¬ 
sive  and  perhaps  fortunately  less  in  num¬ 
bers  when  compared  with  those  in  our 
country,  but  it  should  never  be  over¬ 
looked  in  making  out  a  consumer 
schedule. 

A  South  American  Campaign 

“Of  the  publications  printed  in  the 
United  States,  I  would  use: 

"First — a  careful  selection  from  the 
export  trade  publications — eliminating 
any  excessive  duplication.  This  w'ill 
keep  you  in  touch  with  the  dealer  or 
agent  and  be  helpful  as  a  method  of 
general  trade  publicity. 

"Second — if  the  kind  of  product  per¬ 
mits,  I  would  use  the  Spanish  editions 
of  such  consumer  magazines  as  World’s 
Work,  Vogue,  Pictorial  Review,  De¬ 
lineator  and  the  Field  (El  Campo),  as 
I  believe  publications  of  this  type  are 
bound  to  be  of  increasing  value  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Latin  American  pur¬ 
chaser  of  the  highest  type. 

“With  these  two  groups  of  publications 
as  a  background,  I  would  consider  South 
America  by  countries — each  country  as  a 
unit  by  itself.  Never  make  the  mistake 
of  trying  to  cover  South  America  by  a 
single  campaign,  for  no  two  countries 
are  alike — some  differ  in  language  and 
all  in  the  use  of  colloquial  expressions. 

“Of  the  ten  countries  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  all  but  two,  Bolivia  and  Paraguay, 
have  seacoast.  Take  each  country  and* 
select  two  leading  cities — usually  the 
capital  and  a  coast  city.  In  each  of  these 
cities  pick  out  the  best  newspapers  for 
your  product,  for  there  is  the  same 
choice  to  be  made  as  would  apply  to  any 
.'\merican  city. 

“A  maximum  of  four  newspapers  will 
usually  cover  any  one  city — two  morning 
partly  because  a  branch  of  his  business 
is  located  in  Havana  and  also  because 
Cuba  is  the  gateway  to  Latin-America 
and  therefore  a  good  experimental  terri¬ 
tory. 

Selecting  the  Media 

“First  a  series  of  conferences  were 
held  at  which  there  were  present  the 
manufacturer,  his  sales  manager,  the 
manager  of  his  Cuban  branch  and  the 
agency  representative.  At  these  confer¬ 
ences  all  the  facts  and  figures  were  laid 
on  the  table,  including  sales  methods, 
distribution,  volume  of  sales,  competition, 
present  and  future  policy  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  etc.,  etc.  The  resident  manager 
who  had  come  from  Havana  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  reflected  the  local  conditions  and 
made  definite  recommendations. 

“.\s  a  result  the  agency  was  asked  to 
submit  its  recommendations,  the  expen¬ 
diture  to  be  within  a  given  sum.  The 
foreign  department  then  made  up  its 
schedule  of  newspapers  and  magazines 
covering  the  principal  cities  of  Cuba  on 
the  basis  of  a  six-months’  campaign. 

“In  Havana  fiiie  magazines  and  six 
newspapers  were  selected;  in  Cienfuegos, 
two  newspapers;  in  Matanzas,  one  news¬ 
paper;  in  Santiago,  three  newspapers; 
and  in  Camaguey,  one  newspaper. 

“For  this  campaign  twelve  pieces  of 
magazine  and  sixty-four  pieces  of  news¬ 
paper  copy  were  prepared.  This  copy 
was  written  and  illustrated  exclusively 

(Continued  on  Page  54) 


WILL  MAKE  PAPER  FROM  STRAW 


Toronto  Concern  to  Build  Plant  Near 
Saskatchewan 

(By  Teleeraph  to  Editos  &  Publishes) 

Ottawa,  Ont. — A  million  dollar  con¬ 
cern  largely  financed  by  Toronto  capital 
is  planning  the  erection  of  a  plant  for 
the  manufacture  of  paper  from  straw. 
No  definite  location  has  been  selected, 
but  the  plan  is  expected  to  be  built  in 
Saskatchewan. 

Announcement  is  also  made  that  the 
Provincial  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  have  ac¬ 
quired  full  ownership  of  the  Port  Ar¬ 
thur  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  at  a 
price  of  about  $1,500,0(X),  and  the  sul¬ 
phite  previously  exported  will  be  con¬ 
verted  into  the  finished  product. 


ruling,  and  if  there  had  been  no  one 
in  England  w’ould  have  any  authority  to 
deal  with  it  or  have  any  concern  over 
its  enforcement  or  non-enforcement. 

“Today  the  Canadian  newsprint  in¬ 
dustry  is  absolutely  free  from  govern¬ 
mental  control.  Some  of  the  manufac¬ 
tures  have,  however,  given  the  govern¬ 
ment  assurances  that  the  newsprint  re¬ 
quirements  of  Canadian  publishers  will 
be  looked  after.  While  this  may  have 
led  to  some  slight  readjustment  of  for¬ 
eign  shipments,  there  is  no  compulsion 
and  no  interference  whatever  with  ex¬ 
ports  of  newsprint  to  the  United  States. 

“Canada  today  is  exporting  newsprint 
to  American  publishers  at  the  rate  of 
over  700, (XX)  tons  annually,  or  more 
than  80  per  cent  of  the  entire  produc¬ 
tion.’’ 


BECK  ANSWERS  AGNUS 


Berger  Again  Renominated 


Denies  Mills  Have  Been  Ordered  to 
Divert  Paper 

(Bv  Telegraph,  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Montreal,  Que. — Edward  Beck,  of 
thq^  Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Association, 
made  the  following  statement  today  to 
Editor  &  Publisher: 

“The  statement  in  your  last  issue 
from  General  Felix  .\gnus,  of  Balti¬ 
more,  is  wholly  erroneous  so  far  as 
Government  interference  with  Canadian 
exports  of  newsprint  is  concerned,  and 
is  calculated  to  do  Canadian  manufac¬ 
turers  a  great  injury. 

“Canadians  have  not  been  advised  to 
cut  exportation  to  the  United  States 
and  to  divert  their  shipments  to  Eng¬ 
land,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  other 
English  colonies. 

“Mr.  Steele’s  visit  to  England  is  not 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  arbitrary  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  ruling,  for  there  has  been  no  such 


Milwaukee. — Victor  L.  Berger,  editor 
of  the  Milwaukee  Leader,  has  been  re¬ 
nominated  in  the  referendum  of  the  So¬ 
cialist  party  for  Congressman  from  the 
Fifth  district  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Berger 
has  twice  been  elected  to  this  office,  but 
each  time  the  house  of  representatives 
has  refused  to  seat  him  because  of  his 
stand  on  the  war.  He  has  been  convicted 
of  violating  the  espionage  act,  and  his 
case  is  pending  before  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 


Club  Houtewarming  in  Topeka 

Topeka,  Kan. — A  “bone  dry  christen¬ 
ing”  of  the  new  home  of  the  Topeko 
Press  Club  will  be  held  at  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Build¬ 
ing.  The  rooms  are  being  fitted  up 
especially  for  the  newspaper  boys  and 
mark  the  large  increase  in  membership 
which  the  club  has  secured  during  the 
past  six  months. 


90%  of  the  homes  in  Oxford  County,  the  Richest 
and  Most  Populous  County  in  Ontario,  read  the 

WOODSTOCK-INGERSOLL 
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Its  sworn  circulation  statement  shows 
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THE  AUTOMATIC  BLANKET 

The  WORLD^S  Greatest  Invention 
for  Printing  of  Newspapers 

In  general  use  in  Canada,  England,  Australia, 

New  Zealand,  France,  Belgium,  Spain,  Sweden, 

China,  Japan,  Mexico,  Latin  America  and  by 
over  95%  of  the  daily  newspapers  of  the  United 
States. 


Patented  and  manufactured  by 

The  New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

of 

WORCESTER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


Exclusive  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  PRESS¬ 
ROOM  and  STEREOTYPE  SUPPLIES: 

Rubber  and  Woolen  Press  Blankets 
Moulding  and  Drying  Blankets. 

Stereotype  Matrix  and  Tissue  Paper 
Prepared  Dry  Powder  Matrix  Paste 
Cutting  Cylinder  Rubbers  * 

Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Write  for  Samples  and  Prices  to 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

WORCESTER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 
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SOME  SUMMER  NOTES  OF 
EDITORIAL  WORKERS 


L.  E.  McKenzie,  of  Donora,  Pa.,  has 
been  appointed  editor  of  the  Morgan¬ 
town  (W.  Va.)  New  Dominion,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Roswell  S.  Reid,  who  has  re¬ 
signed  to  complete  a  special  college 
course  after  serving  as  editor  of  the 
local  publication  for  three  years. 

Frank  H.  Hayes,  Jr.,  has  left  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  and  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Rochester  (X.  Y.) 
Herald. 

R.  W.  Durkee,  of  the  Clinton  (N.  Y.) 
Courier,  has  fallen  a  victim  to  smallpox. 
Reports  say  that  his  illness  is  slight 
and  that  he  is  getting  along  very  well. 

R.  E.  Whiting  of  the  state  desk  of  the 
Philadelphia  North  American  will  leave 
for  his  two  weeks’  vacation.  He  will  be 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  young  son, 
and  will  spend  his  holiday  in  Lancaster, 
his  home  city. 

Walter  Darlington,  state  and  political 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  North  Amer¬ 
ican,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
daughter,  Susan,  will  spend  his  vacation 
at  Ocean  City,  N.  J. 

James  Donaldson  has  just  joined  the 
copy  desk  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
North  American  from  the  same  desk  of 
•the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.  He 
w'as  formerly  city  editor  of  the  Morris¬ 
town  (N.  J.)  Jersey  man. 

Fred  P.  Whitney,  formerly  city  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Telegraph 
before  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Ledger, 
is  now  stationed  at  Detroit  with  the 
Salvation  Army  publicity  division. 

Edmund  C.  Hoyt,  golf  and  tennis 
writer,  has  left  the  sports  department 
of  the  Philadelphia  Press  and  returned 
to  the  Bulletin. 

Dayton  Stoddard  has  resigned  his 
place  on  the  rim  of  the  Philadelphia 
Press  and  will  take  a  short  rest,  prep¬ 
aratory  to  joining  the  staff  of  A.  H. 
Wood  and  also  to  his  approaching  mar¬ 
riage  to  Miss  Betty  Bruell,  who  was 
formerly  connected  with  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Philadelphia  Record. 

Captain  Ferd  W.  Parker,  formerly  city 
editor  of  the  Portland  (Me.)  Daily 
Press,  and  since  his  return  from  the 
army  of  occupation  in  Germany  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  stationery  department  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  the  secretaries  of  Sena¬ 
tor  Harding,  the  Republican  candidate 
for  President.  He  expects  to  be  in 
Marion,  Senator  Harding’s  home,  for 
the  summer. 

Joseph  T.  Labrum  recently  left  the 
sporting  department  of  the  Philadelphia 
North  American  and  joined  the  same  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Press. 

Lowell  C.  Pratt  of  the  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Journalism.  1920  class, 
is  now  on  the  city  staff  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Republican. 

Miss  Maida  Castellun,  formerly  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Nation  and  of 
Harper’s,  has  become  dramatic  editor  of 
the  New  York  Call.  Louis  Gardy,  for¬ 
merly  Call  dramatic  editor,  has  entered 
publicity  work. 

(Carles  T.  Henderson,  for  several 
years  Sunday,  dramatic  and  city  editor 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  has  be¬ 
come  editor  of  Town  Topics,  a  Cleveland 
weekly. 

Walker  S.  Buel,  chief  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Deal¬ 
er,  spent  a  few  days  in  Oeveland  this 


week  en  route  FJast  from  the  Democratic 
National  Convention. 

William  G.  Vorpe,  Sunday  and  feat¬ 
ure  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
is  spending  a  three  weeks’  vacation  tour¬ 
ing  parts  of  Canada  with  his  wife  and 
little  daughter. 


WE  MUST  SPECIALIZE  FOR 
FOREIGN  TRADE 

(Covtinucd  from  fage  52) 


by  Latin  .Americans  and  reflected  every 
possible  use  of  the  commodity  in  the 
home,  shop  cr  factory. 

“An  experimental  campaign  like  this 
represented  an  expenditure  of  about 
$5,000  for  space. 

“.Again : — .A  manufacturer  of  a  very 
widely  known  trade  marked  commodity 
was  desirous  of  getting  before  the  ex¬ 
port  field  in  a  comprehensive  way  with¬ 
out  appealing  directly  to  the  individual 
user.  For  him  there  was  outlined  a 
twelve-months’  campaign  of  full-pages 
in  export  trade  publications  exclusively. 

“.As  the  result  of  repeated  copy  con¬ 
ferences  at  which  the  best  foreign  copy 
writers  obtainable  were  present,  there 
was  evolved  a  series  of  advertisments  en¬ 
tirely  unique  and  almost  startling  in 
originality  of  treatment. 

“This  manufacturer  will  establish  his 
trade  mark  in  the  foreign  field  of  his 
selection  at  an  expenditure  of  about 
$8,000  for  space. 

“.As  a  third  example,  take  a  company 
with  connections  all  over  the  world  and 
manufacturing  a  variety  of  products. 
With  them  the  objective  is  somewhat 
and  two  evening,  if  the  split  comes  that 
way.  In  the  smaller  towns  or  cities  one 
paper  will  be  enough  or,  at  the  most,  one 
morning  and  one  evening. 

“I  would  add  to  the  newspaper  list  the 
representative  magazines,  not  over  a 
dozen  in  all,  in  order  to  obtain  this 
special  type  of  home  circulation. 

Local  Paper*  in  Far  East 

“Examination  of  a  list  made  out  along 
these  lines  will  reveal  a  series  of  separate 
campaigns,  each  with  the  local  dealer’s 
name  included,  the  total  forming  one 
complete  co-ordinated  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  tied  together  perhaps  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  name  or  in  some  other  fitting 
way. 

“It  will  also  show  from  seventy-five 
to  one  hundred  local  newspapers  and 
about  eight  or  ten  magazines. 

“Such  a  program  would  cost  roughly, 
$25,000  for  12-inch  copy  once  a  week  in 
newspapers  and  one  page  monthly  in  the 
magazines — both  for  a  period  of  twelve 
months,  or  double  the  space  or  number 
of  insertions  for  half  that  time. 

“Once  more  take  the  Far  East,  where 
there  is  much  less  in  the  way  of  Ameri¬ 
can  or  English  made  newspapers  or 
magazines.  Few  of  us  have  any  idea  of 
the  number  and  influence  of  the  native 
local  papers.  In  China  and  Japan  there 
are  hundreds  of  such  papers — the  only 
direct  source  of  communication  with  the 
native  people — almost  unknown  and  con¬ 
sequently  little  used  by  advertisers. 
Knowledge  of  the  country  and  use  of  na¬ 
tive  copy  is  the  open  sesame  to  this 
enormous  field.” 


On  a  Carrier  Basis 

CoLNOL  Bluffs,  Ia. — The  Nonpareil 
has  practically  completed  putting  its 
country  circulation  on  a  carrier  basis. 
The  project  is  proving  highly  satisfac¬ 
tory-  and  successful.  The  evening  edition 
is  giving  carrier  service  to  all  towns 
reached  by  sundown. 


NEWS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS 
AND  CLUBS 


Df.troit. — The  23rd  annual  convention 
of  the  International  Association  of  Dis- 
playmen,  last  week  in  Detroit,  attracted 
2,000  delegates  from  all  over  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Europe.  Charles  F. 
Wendel,  display  manager  of  the  J.  L. 
Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association,  and  L.  A.  Rogers, 
advertising  manager  of  the  John  D. 
Mabley  Company,  treasurer.  The  next 
convention  will  be  held  in  St.  Paul. 

The  .American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
.Association  has  transferred  the  Madison 
(Wis.)  Democrat  from  associate  to 
active  membership. 

ScR.ANTOX,  Pa. — In  an  address  before 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Scranton  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Club,  .A.  R.  Hager,  of  Shanghai, 
China,  declared  the  chief  rival  of  the 
United  States  from  a  business  stand¬ 
point  in  China  is  Great  Britain.  Mr. 
Hager  claims  the  Chinese  people  have 
declared  a  boycott  on  Japanese  manu¬ 
factured  goods. 

The  Tarrytown  (N.  Y.)  Daily  News 
has  been  elected  to  active  membership 
in  the  .American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association. 

Detroit. — The  Wright-Kay  cup  of¬ 
fered  the  winner  of  the  Adcraft  club 
golf  tournament,  was  won  by  Frank  V. 
Martin,  Detroit  advertising  man.  H.  V. 
Fox  of  the  Parkinson  Company,  finished 
in  second  place. 

Detroit. — The  Direct  Mail  Advertis¬ 
ing  Association  will  have  its  annual  con¬ 
vention  here  October  27  to  29. 

Buffalo. — Cooperation  of  the  adver¬ 


tising  clubs  of  New  A’ork  State  in  a 
campaign  to  “make  it  difficult  for  the 
dishonest  or  unscrupulous  advertiser  to 
profit”  was  urged  at  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  Buffalo  and  Rochester  advertising 
clubs  here  on  July  29.  Support  of  the 
Buffalo  club  in  such  a  campaign  was 
pledged  by  President  F.  McB.  Dorris. 
Following  a  luncheon  at  the  Lafayette 
here  baseball  and  golf  teams  of  the  two 
clubs  met  on  the  Park  meadow.  Buf¬ 
falo  won  both  contests ;  the  baseball 
game  5  to  4  and  the  golf  contest  33  to 
30.  ,A  return  visit  will  be  made  by  the 
Buffalo  advertisers  during  the  month  of 
September. 

Portland,  Ore. — Miss  Opal  Whitely, 
author  of  “The  Story  of  Opal,”  a  serial 
now  running  in  the  .Atlantic  Monthly, 
has  been  invited  to  be  the  principal 
speaker  before  the  Oregon  State  Edi¬ 
torial  .Association,  which  meets  at  .As¬ 
toria  .August  13,  14  and  15.  Miss 

Whitely’s  serial  has  attracted  wide  dis¬ 
cussion,  some  of  it  of  a  controversial 
nature,  among  newspapers  in  Oregon, 
where  its  scenes  are  laid.  Others  on  the 
program  will  be  E.  P.  Hopwood,  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Oregonian ;  E. 
E.'  Brodie,  publisher  of  the  Oregon  City 
Enterprise;  Fred  L.  Wolflen,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Bend  Bulletin,  and 
J.  E.  Langner,  manager  of  the  service 
department  of  the  Oregon  Journal. 
Business  sessions  will  be  held  Friday  and 
Saturday,  and  Sunday  will  be  devoted  to 
entertainment.  The  entertainment  fea¬ 
tures  will  include  a  clambake,  the  annual 
banquet  and  a  tour  of  Young’s  Bay  on 
a  Government  boat. 

Baltimore. — The  Advertising  Club 
arranged  a  “Kiddies”  Auto-Picnic  for 
July  30,  members  donating  their  auto¬ 
mobiles  to  carry  the  youngsters  through 
the  city  to  a  near-by  amusement  park. 


THE  OIL  CITY,  PENNA.  DERRICK  LEADS 

A  WONDERFUL  RECORD  OF  EFFICIENCY 
Throuchout  the  Oil  City  zone  of  Pennsylvania,  National  advertisers  have  a 
markfctinc  possibility  away  beyond  M  out  of  every  IM  of  the  zones  of  average 
population  in  the  United  States.  Oil  C3ty  is  the  direct  shopping  and  trading  center 
of  Venango  County,  and  within  tha  immediate  circulation  zone  of  the  Ml  City 
’‘Derrick”  there  is  a  population  of  over  M,0M. 

C.  H.  Sisitti  Sent’  CssHiany  (Dspt.  Stars) 

Wi'  value  the  advertising  publirltjr  of  the  Oil  City  ‘'Derrick"  very  highly  and  we  never  fall 
to  get  returns,  it  Is  under  vtiy  able  management  and  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  do  business  with  It. 

We  seem  to  have  none  of  the  unpleasant  annoyances  which  arise  and  which  has  been  our  ex¬ 
perience  with  a  great  many  other  tiewspaiKts.  L.  M.  NICHOLS,  Vice  Pres. 

The  Stevenson -Edwards  Company  (Dept.  Stare) 

You  may  quote  us  as  saying  that  the  Oil  City  "Derrick"  is  as  essential  to  the  progressive 
business  man.  as  an  edvertislng  medium,  as  the  aetual  derrlek  is  to  tbe  bringing  forth  that 
wonderful  vdealth,  "OIL"  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  A  household  necessity. 

JAMES  P.  EIIWARDS.  Pres. 

Makers  of  every  conceivable  kind  of  machinery  and  supplies  used  iis  the  oil 
and  gaa  producing  autd  refitiing  busineaa,  dealers  in  oil  and  gaa  properties, 

brokers,  marketers  of  petroleum,  gasoline,  etc.,  can  reach  a  selected  list  of  oil 
and  gap  readers  through  the  advertising  columns  of  the  Oil  City  Daily  and 

Weekly  Derrick. 

The  Natissal  Sspply  Cs.  (Oil  t  Gu  WHI  Seppllet),  Toledo.  0. 

We  regard  the  Oil  City  "Derrick”  as  the  best  newspaper  adrertlslng  medium  In  the  country 
in  which  to  adrerthic  our  products.  Tbe  principal  reason  for  this  Is  that  tbe  "Derrick"  Is  per¬ 
haps  the  only  peculiarly  oil  man's  newspaper  and  it  has  a  wide  circulation  among  oil  and  gas 
peoiile  the  country  over.  W.  H.  JEFFERY,  Mgr.  of  Sales. 

National  Transit  Pomp  t  Machine  Company 

As  you  pnibahly  know,  we  are  manufacturers  of  machinery  for  use  In  the  oil  country, 

tending  principally  to  oil  line  work,  conserving  also  the  refining  Interests  as  well  as  tbe  pro- 

durlng  interests.  We  believe  if  there  Is  one  newspaper  whose  oil  and  gas  reposta  are  strictly 
reliable  It  Is  tbe  (III  City  "Derrick.”  and  wherever  oil  Is  prtxhiced  you  will  find  the  "Derrick." 

1  believe  I  bare  been  In  every  Important  oil  Held  in  the  I'nited  States  and  I  have  always  found 
that  the  oil  men  swear  by  the  "I>erriek’a"  reports,  as  they  are  gotten  up  accurately  and  are 
certainly  comprehensive,  and  If  you  had  In  your  possession  a  complete  file  of  the  "Derrick" 
you  would  have  a  most  complete  history  of  the  oil  business  In  tbe  United  States.  The  paper 
Is  thoroughly  reliable  and  reaches  the  people  we  want  to  reach,  and  If  It  is  not  a  result- 
producer  It  Is  our  fault  in  writing  the  copy.  N,  A.  NEWTON.  Sales  Mgr. 

OIL  CITY  ADVERTISERS  VOTE  ON  THE  READER-ADVERTISER  MERITS  OF  THEIR  NEWSPAPERS. 

By  lames  Robert  MeCateheon. 

Every  newspaper  publisher,  as  every  adverlls'-r  and  agency  man  knows,  has  a  dilTerent  story  to  tell 
about  the  reader-advertiser  strength  of  his  n-wspaper.  and  why  not?  Surely  a  man  Is  lo  Ire  congratulated 
upon  displaying  tbe  courage  of  his  convictions.  Therefore,  It  Is  best  to  lay  aside  the  claims  and 
arguments  of  publishers,  when  It  is  possible  to  "get  the  story”  from  disinterested  parties — the  men  who 
pay  advertising  bills.  They  are  tbe  only  competent  Judges  of  "Reader-Advertiser”  efflcleney.  That  Is 
why  I  recently  submitted  14  straight-from-tbe-shoulder  questions  to  20  011  Uity,  Penn’a,  business  men. 
The  following  table  gives  the  votes  cast  for  each  newspaper  on  tbe  14  points  of  most  Interest  to 
National  advertisers:  Bllzsard. 

Which  paper  has  greater  family  Influence? .  18 

Which  paper  gives  tbe  best  news  service? .  19 

Which  paper  gives  best  features?  .  Ifl  2 

Whirh  paper  do  you  think  would  be  best  for  out-of-town  advertisers? .  20 

Which  paper  hu  served  you  beat  for  business  purposes? .  17  1 

Which  paper  is  recognized  as  having  largest  circulation? .  20  1 

Which  paper  Is  constdcRd  most  progressive? .  l.fl  2 

Which  paper  is  most  anxious  to  help  advertisers  get  results? .  9  3 

Which  paper  pays  moM  attention  to  getting  up  advertls-mcnts? .  12  2 

Which  paper  Is  most  careful  about  tbe  advertising  It  prints? .  13 

Which  paper  If  strongest  In  reader  confldence? .  17 

Which  paper  Is  best  for  automobile  advertisers? .  1.1  3 

Which  paper  would  yon  lae  If  only  one  was  to  be  selected? .  19  1 

Total  votes  .  .  22R  15 

NOTE. — 241  votes  In  all  were  cast  226  are  In  favor  of  the  Oil  City  Derrlek.  Do  not  forget 
this  fict  when  making  up  future  campaigns  for  the  OH  Oty  zone — the  zone  In  which  everybody  Is  making 
and  spending  money. 

FOREIGN  REPRESENTATIVE 

FRANK  R.  NORTHRUP 

303  FIFTH  AVE..  NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION  BLDG.,  CHICAGO 
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More  Than  a 
Newspaper 


An  Institution 
in  Ottawa 


The  value  of  any  newspaper  is  best  re¬ 
flected  by  the  respect  and  confidence  it 
enjoys — the  respect  of  the  public  because  it 
has  proved  a  reliable  agent  in  the  conveying  of 
news — the  confidence  of  its  advertisers  who 
have  learned  to  appreciate  its  worth  as  a  pub¬ 
licity  medium, 

THE  OTTAWA  JOURNAL  has,  to  a  marked 
degree,  earned  the  public  respect  and  confi¬ 
dence. 

ITS  fearless  editorial  policy,  its  perfected 
news-gathering  machinery,  its  clean  tone, 
its  contribution  to  every  form  of  community 
service,  and  its  whole-hearted  co-operation 
with  its  advertisers  have  placed  it  in  the 
dominant  position  in  the  Ottawa  Field. 

Every  movement  tending  to  the  better¬ 
ment  of  the  community  receives  the 
sympathetic  and  influential  backing  of  THE 
JOURNAL,  and  its  36  years  of  growth  carries 
a  story  of  unequalled  achievement  in  real 
community  service. 

Among  its  more  recent  activities,  refer¬ 
ence  might  be  made  to  THE 
JOURNAL’S  campaign  for  better  roads 
throughout  Central  Canada.  Much  of  the  in¬ 


terest  aroused  and  progress  already  made  has 
been  due  to  THE  JOURNAL’S  organization 
work  and  co-operation. 

Its  work,  too,  in  the  improvement  of  the 
physique  of  Ottawa’s  youth  has  already  borne 
most  gratifying  results,  and  there  has  been  a 
tremendous  awakening  in  Ottawa  arid  the 
Ottawa  Valley  to  the  value  of  clean  amateur 
sport. 

One  of  the  world’s  most  famous  athletes  and 
sports-organizers  is  employed  by  THE 
JOURNAL  and  devotes  his  entire  time  to  this 
organization  work. 

ITS  Promotion  &  Service  Department  is 
spoken  of  as  the  best  of  its  kind  in  Canada 
and  is  prepared  to  submit  data  on  local  trade 
conditions,  to  furnish  complete  lists  of  dealers 
in  any  line,  to  advise  retailers  of  forthcoming 
national  campaigns  and  to  urge  them  to  co¬ 
operate. 

This  Department  is  always  ready  to 
supply  the  latest  reliable  information  on 
Ottawa  and  the  Ottawa  Valley  fields,  to  give 
Trade  reports  on  any  products,  and  to  obtain 
assurance  that  distribution  is  effective  and 
sufficient. 


An  Illustrated  Booklet  on  Ottawa  and  THE  JOURNAL  NEWSPAPERS 
Is  Lately  Off  the  Press  and  May  Be  Obtained  on  Request. 
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PARLIAMENT  MAY  LET 
RESORTS  ADVERTISE 

Bill  Ju»t  Past  Third  Reading  Would 
Permit  English  Watering  Places  to 
Levy  Tax  to  Finance  Their 
Publicity 


By  Herbert  C.  Ridout, 

London  Editor,  Ediiok  &  Publisher 

In  Great  Britain,  our  towns  and  cities 
have  not  the  same  active  interest  in 
boosting  methods  as  is  evident  among 
American  communities.  Not  that  they 
do  not  appreciate  that  advertising  may 
yield  them  a  new  prosperity,  but  they 
show  far  less  enterprise  in  the  methods 
adopted,  and  1  am  not  sure  that  if  one 
or  two  of  our  British  towns,  notably 
Blackpool,  had  not  blazed  the  trail,  there 
would  even  be  any  appreciation  of 
advertising  itself. 

But  Blackpool,  years  ago,  under  a 
private  bill  passed  through  Parliament, 
secured  unto  itself  powers  which  per¬ 
mitted  it  to  impose  a  special  rate,  the 
income  of  which  was  to  be  devoted  to 
advertising  the  town.  This  raised  a 
sufticient  sum  each  year  to  enable  the 
Blackpool  authorities  to  conduct  a  na¬ 
tional  campaign  which  increased  in  in¬ 
tensity  season  by  season  and  has  resulted 
in  that  town  becoming  the  most  popular 
resort  of  holiday  makers  in  the  North 
of  England  and  easily  the  most  flourish¬ 
ing  and  prosperous  holiday  center  of 
Great  Britain. 

Hoardings’  Encroachment  Feared 

By  degrees  other  health  resorts 
awoke  to  the  fact  that  Blackpool  had 
stolen  a  march  on  them  and  endeavored 
to  secure  the  same  powers.  But  legis¬ 
lation  was  not  so  easy  to  secure  again. 
For  many  years  the  endeavor  has  been 
unsuccessful  and  other  towns  who 
wished  to  emulate  Blackpool  have  had 
to  rely  upon  funds  raised  from  mun¬ 
icipal  ventures,  from  retailers’  subscrip¬ 
tions,  and  upon  railway  co-ojieration. 

This  year,  however,  it  would  appear 
that  the  so-often  scrapped  bill  to  grant 
an  advertising  rate  will  pass,  since  it 
has  just  passed  its  third  reading  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

It  was  introduced  this  session  by  Col. 

^C.  R.  Burn,  member  for  Torquay,  one 
of  England's  most  popular  resorts,  and 
the  occasion  of  its  third  reading  pro¬ 
vides  a  debate  that  throws  considerable 
light  upon  the  attitude  of  the  British 
Parliament  towards  all  serious  matters 
of  business  that  affect  local  communities. 

Commander  Bellairs,  M.P.  for  Maid¬ 
stone,  pointed  out  that  the  bill  affected 
the  rate-payers’  pockets.  The  House 
was  apparently  unanimous  in  its  sup¬ 
port  of  the  measure,  but  it  had  often 
been  said  that  when  the  House  was 
unanimous,  it  was  frequently  wrong. 
There  were  several  objectionable  fea¬ 
tures  in  this  legislation. 

Other  OhjectionB 

It  might  lead  to  litigation,  and  it 
would  be  dangerous,  he  thought,  to  per¬ 
mit  places  to  be  advertised  all  over  the 
country  as  health  resorts  w’hich  in 
reality  might  have  no  claim  to  be  health 
resorts.  Then  there  was  the  question 
of  increased  expenditures.  The  pro¬ 
moter  of  the  bill  proposed  to  limit  the 
expenditure  to  a  penny  rate,  but  there 
was  no  reason  why  the  rate  should  not 
become  a  shilling  or  even  a  ten-shilling 
rate  in  the  future. 

Another  objection  he  had  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  w'atering  places  was  that  it 
led  to  the  defacing  of  beautiful  land¬ 
scapes  by  ugly  seascapes.  The  borough 
councils  of  those  places  of  popular  re¬ 
sort  consisted  largely  of  shopkeepers 
and  hotel  proprietors  who  wanted  to 


attract  large  crowds  by  means  of  ad¬ 
vertisements,  so  that  they  might  be 
enabled  to  make  money  at  the  rate  pay¬ 
ers’  expense.  Watering  places  and 
health  resorts  were  the  home  of  the 
profiteer.  They  were  open  to  rich  and 
poor,  but  only  in  the  sense  that  a  big 
hotel  was  open  to  them,  and  were  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  difficult  for 
people  of  moderate  means  to  go  to. 

Sir  P.  Lloyd-Greame  said  he  was  in 
favor  of  allowing  borough  councils  to 
advertise  their  towns  as  health  resorts 
and  watering  places.  Many  people,  who, 
owing  to  the  high  cost  of  living,  were 
now  unable  to  take  their  customary 
annual  holiday,  found  refreshment  when 
traveling  by  the  underground  in  seeing 
the  posters  of  seaside  resorts,  and  these 
attractive  pictures  even  led  to  an  in¬ 
crease  in  production  by  spurring  people 
on  to  earn  more  money  in  order  that 
they  might  visit  them. 

Will  Probably  B«  Legalized 

Colonel  Burn,  sponsor  of  the  bill,  said 
that  the  powers  given  in  the  bill  were 
already  possessed  by  local  authorities 
in  Ireland.  The  essence  of  modern  busi¬ 
ness  was  advertisement,  and  when  the 
amenities  and  advantages  of  health  re¬ 
sorts  and  watering  places  were  adver¬ 
tised  there  was  no  doubt  that  those 
resorts  benefited.  Such  advertisement 
was  especially  important  in  these  times, 
when  we  had  so  many  visitors  from 
abroad. 

Mr.  Hinds  said  the  bill  was  heartily 
supported  by  a  federation  representing 
British  holiday  resorts.  The  measure 
would  do  no  more  than  give  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  such  places  the  option  of  spend¬ 
ing  money  in  advertising. 

Sir  C.  Kinlock-Cooke  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  cost  of  advertising  the 
attractions  of  watering  places  should  be 
borne  by  all  the  residents  in  those  areas 
and  not,  as  had  l>een  the  case  hitherto, 
by  a  few  traders  resident  in  them.  It 
wouW  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  com¬ 
munity  generally  that  our  people  should 
be  induced  to  visit  health  resorts  at 
home  instead  of  going,  as  many  did,  to 
foreign  resorts,  and  spending  their 
money  there.  Good  might  result  from 
attracting  visitors  from  .Mlied  countries. 

But  after  the  debate  it  became  clear 
that  the  House  was  willing  to  grant  the 
necessary  facilities  and  on  a  division, 
the  third  reading  was  agreed  to  by  105 
votes  to  13,  and  the  bill,  which  has  now 
gone  to  the  higher  ch.'ynber  stands  a 
good  chance  of  becoming  law. 


built  and  be  in  running  order  before 
January  1,  1923,  according  to  present 
estimates,  they  could  have  no  effect 
upon  the  serious  shortage  which  bids 
fair  to  continue  until  the  proposed  mills 
are  in  operation. 


W.  Campbell,  Hillsboro;  O.  H.  Poole, 
Cleburne;  George  Neu,  Brenham; 
Lowry  Martin,  Corsicana,  and  W.  C. 
Edwards,  Denton. 


Kansas  City. — Twenty-eight  newspa¬ 
per  publishers  of  the  Midwest,  members 
of  the  Midwest  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association,  met  here  Monday  to  extend 
to  the  small  dailies  in  the  eight  sur¬ 
rounding  States  a  plan  that  will  afford 
them  relief  from  the  serious  print  paper 
shortage  that  has  forced  the  suspension 
of  man}-^  small  papers  and  that  threatens 
to  force  still  a  greater  number  to  suspend 
publication  temporarily. 


.\nnouncement  was  made  that  the  In¬ 
ternational  Paper  Company,  through  its 
president,  Philip  T.  Dodge,  has  declared 
it  would  co-operate  with  the  move¬ 
ment,  that  his  company  favored  the  plan 
rather  than  objected  to  it.  Other  paper 
manufacturers  are  expected  to  follow. 
Branch  organizations  have  already  been 
established  at  Ashville,  N.  C.,  and  Okla¬ 
homa  City. 


Dallas,  Tex.,  July  27. — 'The  Texas 
Daily  Press  League  was  organized  in 
Dallas  last  Friday  by  representatives 
of  the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
Texas  for  the  purpose  of  coping  with 
common  problems,  chief  among  which 
is  the  paper  shortage.  B.  M.  Brown, 
former  president  of  the  Texas  Press 
.Association,  presided  until  an  organiza¬ 
tion  was  perfected,  which  elected  the 
following  officers: 

\V.  C.  Edwards,  Denton  Record- 
Chronicle,  president ;  Houston  Harte, 
San  Angelo  Standard,  secretary;  C.  E. 
Palmer,  Texarkana  Four  States  Press, 
treasurer. 

William  j.  Pape,  publisher  of  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican  and 
president  of  the  Publishers’  Buying 
Corporation,  explained  methods  by 
which  his  company  aids  smaller  pub¬ 
lishers  in  securing  paper,  which  is  for 
publishers  in  a  certain  locality  to  pool 
their  needs  and  buy  in  large  quantities. 

A  committee  to  work  out  plans  of  op¬ 
eration  was  appointed  as  follows:  D. 


Fore*ters  Will  Tour  Alaska 

Portland,  Ore. — The  paper  pulp  in¬ 
dustry  of  Alaska,  which  has  been  at¬ 
tracting  much  attention  during  the  past 
year,  will  be  investigated  by  a  party  of 
officials  of  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  some  time  in  August.  Arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  trip  are  being  made 
through  the  Portland  office  of  the  For¬ 
est  Service.  Colonel  W.  B.  Greeley, 
United  States  forester,  will  head  the 
party.  Others  who  will  go  are  George 
Cecil,  forester  for  the  Alaska  district; 
Fred  Ames,  assistant  district  forester, 
and  John  D.  Guthrie  of  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  department. 


Ice  and  Milk  Fund  in  Joplin 

Joplin,  Mo. — The  News-Herald  has 
opened  its  1920  milk  and  ice  fund  in 
connection  with  the.  Salvation  Army. 
All  contributions  will  be  sent  to  the 
Army  at  once,  the  latter  selling  ice  at 
10  pounds  for  one  cent.  Later  milk  will 
be  sold  at  a  very  low  rate.  K.  C. 
Davenport  of  the  News-Herald  will 
handle  the  fund  for  his  paper.  The 
Connor  Hotel  Company  has  offered  be¬ 
tween  400  and  500  pounds  of  ice  daily. 


HOPE  IN  BUYING  CORPORATION 


Publisher*  Meanwhile  Appeal  to  Hotal- 
ing  for  Paper  Relief 

(Si'ecial  to  Editor  &•  Publisher) 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — H.  C.  Hotaling,  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  field  secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  .As.sociation,  who  is  de¬ 
voting  the  major  share  of  his  energies 
these  days  to  the  work  of  helping  dis¬ 
tressed  newspaper  publishers  obtain  the 
necessary  newsprint,  is  receiving  almost 
every  day  appeals,  many  of  them  fren¬ 
zied,  from  publishers  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  for  assistance.  One  publisher  at 
Texarkana  writes  that  some  newspapers 
in  that  portion  of  the  Southwest  will 
be  compelled  to  suspend  publication  un¬ 
less  they  can  secure  relief. 

The  publisher  of  the  Alpena  (Mich.) 
Daily  News  writes  that  the  only  hope  of 
the  publishers  rests  apparently  in  the 
Publishers’  Buying  Corporation,  which 
may  succeed  in  obtaining  somewhere 
near  the  sorely  needed  supply  of  news¬ 
print.  He  says  the  proposition  that  the 
co-operators  interest  capital  and  build 
new  paper  mills  looks  good  so  far  as 
it  gees,  but  as  the  mills  could  not  be 


Lethbridge,  Alta., 

is  the  distributing  centre  of  the  greatest  producing 
coal,  wheat,  alfalfa,  livestock  area  combined  in  all 
Canada. 

THE  LETHBRIDGE 
DAILY  HERALD 

is  the  only  daily  newspaper  published  in  this  rich 
section  of  the  country.  All  the  people  read  the 
Herald  because  it  is  a  modern  newspaper  with 
complete  leased  wire  news  service,  and  a  district 
correspondence  system  that  cannot  be  excelled,  and 
that  maeks  it  the  first  paper  amongst  the  people 
of  southern  Alberta. 


W.  A.  BUCHANAN,  M.  P. 

President 


JOHN  TORRANCE 
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Pittsburg  is  Fourth  City 

In  Metropolitan  Population  in  United  States 


WH  THIS  RADIUS 
PITTSBURP  WOULD  HAVE 
1.300.000  PDPULATIDN 


WITH  THIS 
RADIUS  PITTSBURG  i 
WOULD  HAVE  v 
867.000 
POPULATION 

Pittsburg’s  population  in  Detroit’s  area  (91  square  miles)  is  1,300,000,  as  against 
Detroit’s  993,793. 

Pittsburg’s  population  in  Cleveland’s  area  (57  square  miles)  is  867,000,  as  against 
Cleveland’s  796,836. 

(Map  and  data  compllod  by  Pittsburg  Chamber  of  Commerce.) 

The  Pittsburg  Press 

Largest  Circulation,  Daily  and  Sunday 

in  this  Most  Productive  Field  for  Advertising 


Eastern  Representative, 

1.  A.  KLEIN, 

Metropolitan  Tower,  New  York. 


Western  Representative, 
JOHN  GLASS, 

Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago 


into  Ebert’s  presence.  A  predigested  in¬ 
terview  was  thrust  in  his  hands  and  he 
was  formally  bowed  out  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  chamber. 

.  The  puzzled  correspondent  had  no 
pagan  a  connections.  He  was  not  a  reg- 

ling  ular  newspaperman.  At  the  Hotel  Ad- 

Ion  he  found  the  American  colony  of 
correspondents,  and  told  his  story  of  the 
interview  with  Ebeft.  ‘  *  • 

The  correspondent  who  had  asked 
for  the  interview  was  present,  but  he 
The  Kaiser  angrily  refused  the  prepared  interview, 
under  the  circumstances.  The  fate  of 
the  interview  was  decided  with  an  auc¬ 
tion,  during  , which  the'  Ebeyt  document 
was  knocked  down  for  ten  dollars.’ 

A  protest  by  the  disai>pointed  Ameri¬ 
can  who  had  asked  for  the^interview  led 
to-an  investigation,  during  Which  it' got 
back  to  the  German  President  that  his 
words  had  been  auctioned  fpr  ten  dollars 
in  the  Adlon.  : 

He  was  highly  offended,  and  a  scandal 
was  threatened  for  a  time.  It  was 
averted  by  the  oufbteak  of  another  peri¬ 
odic  revolution,  which  occupied  the  at- 
tention  of  both  the  President  and  the 
belligerent  American  correspondents. 


STEADY  BOMBARDMENT  BY  THE  PRESS 
BROUGHT  HOHENZOLLERN  RETREAT 


ASK  CAPT.  WALLACE 


pAPT.  WILLIAM  WALLACE,  M. 
^C.  Secretary  Imperial  Press  Con¬ 
ference,  was  born  in  Orangeville,  On- 
'  tario,  1893.  He 
was  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the 
’  Toronto  Daily 
Star  several  years 
before  the  war. 
Enlisted  1915. 
Served  in  France 
with  7Sth  Bat¬ 
talion  Infantry 
August,  1916,  un¬ 
til  March,  1917. 
Awarded  Military 
Cross  March  1, 
1917,  Vimy  Ridge, 
“For  Gallantry  in 
.•\ction.”  Invalided  home  j'une,  1917. 
.\ppointed  September,  1917,  officer  in 
charge  for  Canada  Canadian  Daily  Rec¬ 
ord,  supplying  Canadian  news  by  cable 
for  the  daily  paper  printed  in  London 
and  distributed  to  Canadian  soldiers  at 
the  front,  the  first  daily  paper  of  any 
army  in  the  field.  Appointed  Private 
Secretary  to  the  President  of  the  Privy 
Council  December,  1918,  and  granted 
leave  of  absence  March,  1920,  on  being 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Imperial 
Press  Conference. 


By  FRANK  J.  TAYLOR 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  decided  fo 
sacrifice  the  Kaiser  to  make  way  for 
German  peace.  It  was  part  of  the  game 
to  qualify  for  peace  terms  laid  down  by 
the  Allies.  The  revolution  was  carried 
on  largely  by  publicity  in  Germany. 

Germany’s  bureaucrats  of  both  the  old 
and  new  regimes  were  artists  in 
game  of  publicity.  This  was  especially 
true  of  the  foreign  office,  which  did  not 

change  personnel  with  the  advent  of  a  •  u  • 

new  government.  The  German  people  X-Science  Heanngt 

have  little  to  do  with  their  government,  Boston. — hurther  hearings  in  the 

being  content  lor  the  most  part  to  stol-  Christian  Science  litigation  were  enacted 
idly  read  their  party  organs.  News-  Ji'ly  28,  Judge  Braley  hearing  in  the 
papers  are  primarily  party  circulars  and  Supreme  Court  the  motion  of  h.dwin  A. 
Varbe  it  from  this  story  to  take  credit  secondarily  news  distributers.  Krauthoff  for  leave  to  file  a  Petition  in 

away  from  the  army.  The  writer  has  German  politicians  realized  the  value  Attorney  General  J.  V\  eston 

talked  to  a  number  of  doughboys  on  the  of  the  press.  The  storm  center  of  each  heard  evi- 

subject  of  dethroning  Wilhelm,  and  they  radical  revolt  was  a  district  in  the  cen-  o'}  the  Attorney  Gen- 

don’t  approve  of  the  way  the  President  ter  of  Berlin,  corresponding  to  News-  eral  which  asks  the  court  to  declare  the 

did  it.  They  wanted  to  “treat  ’im  paper  Row.  The  hardest  fighting  oc-  p*'" 

rough’’  curred  over  control  of  the  presses  and  I'C  charitable  trust,  and  the  directors 

■  -plams  of  newspapers.  under  the  manual  its  governing  body. 

Sowing  Seeds  of  Doubt  and  the  Krauthoff  bill,  to  uphold  the 

^  .  The  Fighting  Zones  manual,”  are  to  be  reserved  for  the  full 

This  story  comes  within  the  province  •  •  court 

of  Editor  &  Publisher  because  it  shows  j^e  Wolff  Bureau  and  other  tele-  '  _ _ 

how  German  newspapers,  falling  for  graph  agencies  were  seized  and  dc-  Murphy  Estate  $1,500,000 

i  desperation.  Factions  coil-  Minneapolis,  Minn.— The  will  of  W. 

VVoodrow  Wilson,  scared  ihe  Kaiser  out  trolling  the  news  sources  and  publish-  j  j^urfdiy,  former  publisher  of  the  Tri- 
of  the  best  job  he  ever  had,  jng  delivered  an  adroit  propa-  tune,  filed  for  probate  today,  shows  an 

acting  as  press  agent  on  this  earth  for  which  has  consistently  duped  the  estate  valued  at  $1,500,000.  The  par 

himself  and  his  friend  Dott.  German  people  one  way  or  the  other,  value  of  his  stocl 

For  a  long  time  during  the  war,  the  p^j.  jruth  there  v/as  little  regard  in  placed  at  $500  000 

utterances  of  President  Wilson  were  German  newspapers.  over  the  will  has  1 

barred  by  the  censor  from  the  German  ^ 

_ _ ^  ...-Kwas  Correspondents  felt  the  effects  of  the  - 

HiH  not  tri’vp  thp  TpEmans  a  l^sson  the  Germans  learned  when  the  Illinois  Meet 

wat'iHpa  of  what  the  President  had  to  President  publicitized  the  Kaiser  out  of  Telegraph  to 

fav  Rut  thev  did  serve  as  tins  0®^^.  Special  consideration  was  Bei.levii.le,  Ilj.— 

Alontr  toward  the  end  when  it  he-  8*'2nted  by  both  factions  of  a  German  Egyptian  Daily  L 

eame  rle  r  to  leaders  that' Termanv  was  fCvoluBon  to  foreign  correspondents,  Tuesday,  as  schet 

came  clear  to  leaders  that  Germany  was  .  ,  .  ,  .  “  j  j.  •  indefinit 

defeated,  the  bars  were  let  down  a  little  •"  gathering  news  and  expediting  postponed  indehmt 

by  the  censor.  Almost  immediately  .  „  ,  r - 

there  began  to  appear  cautious  little  ^  Occasionally  over-eagerness  upset  the 
“fillers”  on  the  back  pages,  just  three  or  9^  German  press  agents, 

four  lines  in  length,  saying  in  effect;  Once  an  interview  was  arranged  for  a  L 

“President  Wilson  says  there  can  be  ^ 

no  peace  until  the  Kaiser  resigns.” 

.  Those  were  the  first  signs  of  the  revo¬ 
lution  which  ultimately  led  to  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  imperialistic  government. 

.\s  days  went  by,  the  size  of  the  Wilson 
stories  grew  larger,  carrying  more  de¬ 
tails  of  the  President’s  war  time  declara¬ 
tions. 


('apt.  Wm.  Wallace 


Frank  ?.  Taylor 


New  Socialist  Daily,  August  16 

(By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. — The  Leader, 
Socialist  daily,  will  appear  August  16. 
Edwin  Newdick  will  be  managing  edi¬ 
tor  and  j'ohn  Hagel  business  manager. 
The  United  Press  service  has  been  con¬ 
tracted  for. 


To  Meet  in  Syracuse,  August  3 

SYRAtnjSE,  N.  Y. — An  informal  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  publishers  of  New  York 
State  daily  newspapers  will  be  held  here 
August  3  at  the  Onondaga  Hotel  to  dis¬ 
cuss  business  matters,  principally  wage 
scales  for  first,  second  and  third  class 
cities. 


Larchar  Agency  Recognised 

Boston. — The  local  publishers  have 
voted  to  recognize  the  Larchar  Com¬ 
pany,  William  Larchar,  75  Westminster 
street.  Providence,  R.  I.,  as  an  advertis¬ 
ing  agency — credit  arrangements  to  be 
made  direct  with  each  paper. 


We  are  to  have  a  real  Presidential  Cam¬ 
paign.  NOW  is  the  time  to  install  a 
Printasign  Bulletin  printing  machine. 
I  Any  of  your  office  help  can  print 
|r  Clean,  Clear  type  printed  bulle- 

tins  printed  on  the  Printasign 
faster  than  type  can  be  set  by 

Send  us  a  copy  for  a  sample 
bulletin.  Catalog  and  prices  on 

_  I  I  Write  to-day  as  the  production 
^  I  J  is  limited. 

Price  $300.00  F.  O.  B.  Chicago 

The  Printasign  Co. 

'  700  E.  40th  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


New*  and  Editorial  Are  One 

The  stories  gradually  advanced  from 
the  last  page  to  the  better  news  spaces, 
until,  on  the  day  before  the  revolution, 
the  terms  laid  down  by  President  Wilson 
were  the  front  page  leading  story  in  the 
Berliner  Tageblatt.  It  and  other  big 
papers  carried  streamer  heads,  featur¬ 
ing  the  President’s  views  regarding  the 
Hohenzollems. 

Since  news  and  editorial  matter,  are 
handled  in  the  same  paragraph  in  Ger¬ 
man  papers,  most  of  these  stories  ended 
up  with  suggestions,  growing  daily  bold¬ 
er,  that  the  Kaiser  resign  so  that  Ger¬ 
many  could  satisfy  Mr.  Wilson  and  make 
peace.  -  •  _ 


Announce* 

Special  Agency  Service  for  Publishers 
IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  AUTO 
'  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  Publisher: 

Are  you  getting 
your  share  of  this 
^  big  business?  If 

not,  you  need  my 

Ten  expe- 

rience  in  creating 
and  soliciting  this 
^  class  of  business. 

Write  Me  for  Reference*  and  Term* 

Roy  Buell  Special  Agency  Service 
142  Lafayette  Blvd..  W.,  IHtroft,  Mich. 
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REPORTS  ON  FAR  EAST 
NEWS  SERVICE 

V.  S.  McCiatchjr  TelU  of  DifficultiM 
and  Gires  Examples  of  Misinfor¬ 
mation  Due  to  Lack  of  News 
Exckanginc  Facilities 

Sacramento,  Cal. — V.  S.  McClatchy, 
editor  of  the  Sacramento  Bee,  is  com¬ 
bining  his  activity  in  urging  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  g^ive  all  aid  possible  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  increasing  the  exchange  of  news 
and  information  by  wireless  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Far  East.  In  a 
statement  this  week,  Mr.  McClatchy  ex¬ 
plained  what  has  been  accomplished  to 
date  and  the  vital  necessity  for  im¬ 
mediately  improving  the  situation.  He 
said: 

‘‘My  previous  memorandum  of  May  15 
explained  the  situation  up  to  that  time.  This 
will  advise  of  later  developments  and  present 
conditions.  In  the  last  week  of  the  session 
of  ConKress  closing  June  5,  the  radio  resolu¬ 
tion,  public  resolution  No.  48  (S.  J.  R.  170) 
was  passed  and  approved  by  the  President, 
the  joint  committee  in  conference  having  ac¬ 


cepted  the  modified  form  passed  by  the  House, 
as  referred  to  in  my  memorandum  of  May  15. 
This  resolution  assures  for  two  years  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  the  trans-Pacific  news 
service  suggested  by  me  may  be  maintained 
and  developed.  It  is  assumed  in  that  time  the 
value  and  the  necessity  of  such  a  service  will 
have  been  so  far  demonstrated  t^t  Congress 
will  not  hesitate  to  make  provisions  under 
which  it  can  be  permanently  maintained. 

“In  addition  to  the  west  bound  Associated 
Press  report,  of  800  words, — inaugurated  at 
the  first  of  the  year,  from  San  Francisco  to 
Manila,  and  broadcasted  at  Cavite,  and  being 
received  and  used  in  Vladivostok,  Shanghai, 
and  Peking, — the  United  Press  has  started  a 
report  of  300  to  400  words  to  the  Japan  Ad¬ 
vertiser  at  Tokio,  this  report  b«ng  wire¬ 
lessed  to  Guam,  carried  across  the  island  by 
messenger,  and  cabled  to  Tokyo. 

Lack  of  Operators 

“The  same  is  true  of  a  report  sent  by  the 
United  Press  to  Nippon  Dempo,  a  news 
agency  in  Ja|>an. 

“In  addition,  the  Associated  Press  has 
started  an  east  bound  report  by  wireless  from 
Manila  to  San  Francisco,  commencing  with 
300  words,  and  intended  to  comprise  a  report 
of  the  Far  East  generally,  news  being  gath¬ 
ered  at  Manila  by  wireless  and  cable  from 
various  points  in  the  Far  East. 

“Poth  west  bound  and  east  bound  reports 
are  at  present  more  or  less  interfered  with  by 
lack  of  proper  facilities  and  lack  of  sufficient 
competent  operators.  The  trouble  exists  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  relay  between  Guam  and 
Cavite.  These  handicaps  will  gradually  dis¬ 
appear  as  new  instruments  are  being  installed 


Daily  Newspapers  That  Have  Increased 
Selling  Prices  in  1920 


Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Evening  Star  increased  to 
2  cents.  J  line  7. 

Chic^o  American  and  Chicago  Herald  &  Ex- 
.nminer  increased  to  3  cents.  June  28. 

Chicago  Jewish  Daily  Forward  increased  its 
Saturday  and  Sunday  edition  from  2  to  3 
cents.  June  19. 

Chicago  Sunday  Tribune  advanced  to  15  cents 
outside  of  3rd  postal  rone.  March  14. 

Des  Moines  (la.)  Capital  and  the  News  in¬ 
creased  to  2  cents.  April  27. 

Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  advanced  from 
8  to  10  cents  outside  of  city.  April  4. 

Des  Moines  Capital  set  new  city  subscription 
rate  as  follows:  Evening  only  by  carrier,  12 
cents  a  week;  Sunday  only  10  cents  a  copy; 
evenings  and  Sunday  by  carrier  15  cents  a 
wreck.  June  5.  • 

Detroit  Journal  raised  street  sale  price  from 

2  to  3  cents  on  May  3. 

Detroit  News  raised  street  sale  price  from  2 
to  3  cents.  May  3. 

Detroit  Free  Press  increased  from  2  to  3 
cents;  Sunday  edition  remains  at  10  cents; 
delivered  by  carrier,  15  cents  a  week  for 
daily.  April  19. 

Danbury  (Conn)  News  increased  to  3  cents 
on  June  15. 

Evansville  (Ind.)  Press  increased  from  12  to 
15  cents  per  week  and  from  2  to  3  cents 
per  copy.  June  1. 

El  Paso  (Tex.)  Herald  raised  subscription  rate 
to  $12  per  year  outside  of  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  California  and  Mexico. 

Evansville  (Ind.)  Journal  increased  subscrip¬ 
tion  rates  from  12  to  15  cents  per  week;  20 
cents  i>er  week,  daily  and  Sunday;  Sunday 
liaper,  7  rents  per  copy  and  daily  3  cents 
tier  copy.  June  15. 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press  advanced  from 
10  to  12  cents  per  week,  city  and  state 
circulation;  street  sale  remains  2  cents. 
.4. pril  1 2. 

Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle  raised  street  sale 
price  to  5  cents.  February  17. 

Hoboken  (N.  J.),  Hudson  County  Observer 
increased  to  3  cents.  May  IS. 

Ilornell  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Tribune  increased 
to  3  cents.  Januau’v  3. 

Independence  (Kan.)  Reporter  advanced  city 
subscription  price  to  50  cents  per  month ;  rnail 
subscribers  $3  a  yea'r  in  county;  $5  outside 
county.  July  1. 

Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen-Patriot  increased  to 
20  cents  a  week;  7  cents  on  Sunday.  May  3. 

Jersey  (iity  (K.  J.)  Journal  increased  from  2 
to  3  cents.  July  1.  * 

Kansas  City  Star  advanced  to  20  cents  per 
week  to  subscribers  in  Kansas  City’s  trade 
territory;  to  30  cents  outside.  July  1. 

Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Sentinel  advanced  subscrip¬ 
tion  rates  from  12  to  15  cents  a  week  by 
carrier  and  agents  in  nearby  towns  and 
from  3  to  5  cents  per  copy.  February  1. 

I,ewiston  (Me.)  Sun  and  Journal  increased 
to  3  cents;  by  carrier  $6  to  $7  per  year; 
by  mail  $5  March  25. 

Manchester  (N.  H.)  Mirror  advanced  sub¬ 

scription  rates  from  50  to  60  cents  on  all 
subscriptions  paid  monthly;  from  $5  to  $6 
on  mail,  and  from  $6  to  $7  on  carrier  sub¬ 
scriptions  t>aid  year  in  advance.  January  6. 

Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press  raised  price  on  street 
sales  from  2  to  3  cents.  May  20. 

Malden  (Mass.)  Evening  News  increased  to  2 
cents.  May  24. 

McKeesport  (Pa.)  Daily  News  increased  to  3 
cents  per  copy;  15  cents  per  week  de¬ 
livered  by  carrier.  May  1. 

Mt.  Vernon  (N.  Y.)  Argus  increased  its  price 
to  3  cents  per  copy  on  March  25. 

Nebraska  City  Morning  Press  advanced  prices 
$1  per  year.  July  19. 

New  York  Evening  Sun,  New  York  Evening 
Post,  New  York  Evening  Mail  and  New 
York  Evening  Telegram  advanced  from  2  to 

3  cents.  July  1. 

New  York  Sunday  American  increased  New 
York  City  district  to  10  cents;  dealers’  price 
7  cents.  February  8. 


New  York  Evening  Journal  increased  from  2 
to  3  cents.  April  28. 

New  York  Morning  Telegraph  inerdbsed  to  10 
cents.  July  5. 

New  York  Russky  Golos  (Daily  Russian  Voice) 
increased  to  3  cents.  May  10. 

New  York  Globe  increased  to  3  cents.  May 

21. 

New  Haven  (Conn.)  Journal  &  Courier  raised 
from  2  to  3  cents.  February  23. 

North  Tonawanda  (N.  Y.)  News  increased 
price  2  to  3  cents.  May  1. 

Niagara  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Daily  News  increased 
_  from  2  to  3  cents.  July  1. 

Newark  (N.  J.)  Star-Eagle  increased  from  1 
to  2  cents.  March  1. 

Norwalk  (Conn.)  Hour  raised  to  3  cents.  May 

20. 

Ossining  (N.  Y.)  Citizen-Sentinal  increased  to 
3  cents.  March  25. 

Oklahcma  City  Oklahoman  increased  subscrip¬ 
tion  rates  by  carrier  to  75  cents  per  month; 
$9  per  year;  by  mail  to  newsdealers  in  the 
state  20  cents  per  week,  85  cents  per  month 
and  $10  per  year;  Sunday  paper  to  8  rents. 
February  1. 

Parsons  (Kan.)  Sun  advanced  45  to  60  cents 
per  month  for  city  subscribers;  other  prices 
increased  proportionately.  July  1. 

Philadelphia  Press,  North  American,  Public 
I.edger,  Enquirer  and  Record  advanced  Sun¬ 
day  edition  to  10  cents.  April  5. 

Portland  (Ore.)  News  raised  from  1  to  2 
cents.  June  1. 

Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.)  Eagle  News  raised  sub¬ 
scription  price  to  $7  a  year.  January  6. 

Paterson  (N.  T.)  Morning  Call,  Evening  News 
and  Press-Guardian  increased  to  3  cents. 
May  10. 

Port  Chester  (S.  Y.)  Daily  Item  increased  to 
3  cents.  March  25. 

Portland  (Ore.)  Sunday  Oregonian  increased 
from  5  to  10  cents  ;$ubscription  price  by 
carrier  and  mail  not  affected.  February  1. 

East  St  Louis  (Mo.)  Daily  Journal  increased 
from  2  to  3  certs.  March  6. 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Demccrat,  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  Star  and  Times  raised  from  2  to  3 
cents;  Sunday  Post-Dispatch  and  Globe- 
Democrat  from  5  to  10  cents;  daily  only, 
delivered  by  carrier  in  St.  Louis  and 
suburbs,  70  cents  monthly  with  10  cents 
added  for  each  copy  of  Sunday  edition. 
May  1. 

Saginaw  (Mich.)  News-Courier  increased  from 
5  to  7  cents  on  Sunday  and  15  to  20  cents 
a  week  for  daily  edition.  May  3. 

Sacramento  (Cgl.)  Bee  increased  subscription 
rates  10  cents,  making  new  monthly  rate  75 
cents.  May  1. 

Sayre  (Pa.)  Times-Record  raised  friffn  2  to  3 
cents.  June  15. 

Scranton  (Pa.)  Sunday  Scrantonian,  raised  to 
10  cents,  a  jump  of  3  cents.  June  15. 

Susquehanna  (Pa.)  Evening  Transcript  raised 
subscription  price  to  $5  a  year,  an  increase 
of  $1.  May  1. 

Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard,  Herald  and 
Journal  increased  to  3  cents.  Sunday  Her¬ 
ald  and  Sunday  Post-Standard  advanced 
from  7  to  8  cents.  January  6. 

Toledo  (Ohio)  Sunday  Times  advanced  from 
5  to  7  cents.  January  1. 

Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital  set  price  delivered  by 
carrier  at  15  cents  per  week,  an  increase  of 
2)^  cents.  January  3. 

Troy  (N.  Y.)  Times  increased  from  2  to  3 
cents.  January  6. 

Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe  raised  to  3  cents  a  copy 
and  SO  cents  a  month  through  newsdealers 
outside  of  Toronto.  Mail  subsermtions  $5  a 
year;  $2.75  for  six  months;  50  cents  a 
month  for  less  than  6  months.  March  6. 

Washington  (D.  C.  Times  increased  from  2  to 
3  cents  per  copy.  July  12. 

Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Sunday  Independent  in¬ 
creased  to  8  cents.  April  20. 

Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Herald  increased  to  3  cents. 

March  25. 


which  will  multiply  five'  or  six  times  the 
capacity  of  the  stations  and  increase  their 
working  radius  so  that  the  relay  at  (^am 
can  be  cut  out. 

‘The  east  bound  report  referred  to  will 
serve  two  purposes.  As  it  develoos,  it  will 
furnish  this  country  with  a  fair  daily  state¬ 
ment  of  existing  conditions  in  the  Far  East 
generally,  and  it  will  also  serve  to  afford  vari¬ 
ous  points  of  the  Far  East  a  fair  statement 
of  existing  conditions  in  that  section  of  the 
world.  For  such  information  up  to  this  time 
the  Far  East  has  been  dependent  upon  Reuter, 
the  British  news  agency,  and  Kokusai,  the 
government  controlled  agency  of  Japan. 

Examples  of  Condidons 

“As  an  indication  of  the  necessity  for  a 
service  of  this  kind,  for  keeping  the  jwople  of 
the  Far  East  and  of  this  country  in  totich 
with  each  other,  note  the  following  item  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Tokyo  papers  by  the  Kokusai- 
Reuter  cable  service  as  to  May  Day  demon¬ 
strations  in  this  country: 

"  ‘Washington,  May  1. — The  Department 
of  Justice  announces  that  fifty  lives  were 
lost,  including  a  score  of  Federal  and 
State  officials,  in  the  demonstrations  by 
Radicals  on  May  Day.’ 

“Note  also  that  the  Associated  Press  Wire¬ 
less  report  carried  on  the  same  day.  to 
Manila,  this  item: 

“  ‘Washington,  May  1. — Reports  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  indicate  that  the 
Radical  plans  for  May  Day  fell  flat,  the 
precautions  taken  being  entirely  successful. 
There  were  no  disturbances.’ 

“In  the  Japan  Advertiser  of  Tokyo  on  Sun¬ 
day,  June  13,  appeared  as  sent  by  ‘Kokusai- 
American,’  and  under  date  of  Washington, 
June  7,  the  announcement  that  the  bill  to 
allow  the  army  radio  service  for  transmitting 
press  messages  had  been  killed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  pocket  veto.  This  refers  to  public 
resolution  No.  48,  above  mentioned.’’ 


Killian  with  Arnold  Joems 

Chicago. — Tom  Killian  has  resigned 
from  the  Associated  Press  to  join  the 
copy  staff  of  the  Arnold  Joerns  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.  He  was  formerly  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
North  American. 


N.  Y.  Office  for  Havana  Post 

The  Havana  Post  has  opened  a  New 
York  office  in  charge  of  Sydney  L. 
Hydeman,  formerly  with  the  New  York 
T  ribune. 


One  Ownership  in  Cheyene 

Cheyenne,  VVyo. — The  Cheyenne  State 
Leader  has  been  sold  to  the  Tribune  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  publishers  of  the 
Tribune.  The  Leader  will  be  continued 
as  the  morning  paper  and  the  Tribune 
as  the  evening  paper.  Only  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  lists,  advertising  contracts  and  good¬ 
will  were  purchased,  the  plant  remaining 
the  property  of  the  Leader  Publishing 
Company.  The  plant  will  be  dismantled 
and  sold,  it  is  said.  Practically  the  en¬ 
tire  staff  of  the  Leader  went  with  the 
publication  in  the  transfer  to  the  new 
ownership. 


A.  P.  Officials  to  Go  to  Montreal 

Melville  E.  Stone,  general  manager  of 
the  Associated  Press,  Frederick  Roy 
Martin,  acting  general  manager,  and 
Frank  B.  Noyes  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  will  leave  Monday  for  Montreal 
to  attend  the  dinner  to  be  given  by  Lord 
Atholstan. 

Mr.  Thomson  Very  III 

New  Orleans,  La. — James  M.  and 
Paul  Thomson,  of  the  New  Orleans 
Item,  have  been  called  to  Norfolk,  Va., 
by  the  serious  illness  of  their  father. 


Westchester  Meeting  Postponed 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. — The  meeting 
of  the  Westchester  County  I>aily  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  which  was 
to  have  been  held  here  July  27,  was 
postponed  indefinitely. 


Taking  United  Press  Service 

The  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch 
has  contracted  for  daily  United  Press 
Service  and  the  Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot  has  arranged  for  a  Saturday  night 
service  for  its  Sunday  paper. 


THREE  THRIVING  INDUSTRIAL 
CENTRES 

In  Canada’s  prosperous  Western  Ontario  section  are 
Galt,  with  a  population  of  13, (XX);  Preston,  three  miles 
away,  with  a  population  of  5,()(D0;  and  Hespeler,  six  miles 
distant,  with  a  population  of  3,000. 

(Halt 

is  the  only  daily  newspaper  serving  these  three  places 
and  has  carrier  delivery  in  each  of  them.  The  sur¬ 
rounding  rural  territory  is  also  well  served.  Our  A.  B. 
C.  circulation  is  4563. 

Iron  and  steel  working,  wood  working  and  textile  in¬ 
dustries  comprise  most  of  the  manufacturing  plants  in 
this  district. 

A  great  majority  of  the  employes  are  skilled  workers 
and  they,  along  with  progressive  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  men  and  prosperous  farmers,  make  up  the  readers 
of  The  Reporter. 

They  have  the  money  and  they  buy  goods  advertised 
in  their  home  paper. 

Include  The  Galt  Reporter  in  your  advertising  cam¬ 
paign. 

Further  information  regarding  the  paper  and  its 
territory  will  be  given  for  the  asking. 

GALT  REPORTER  LIMITED 

GALT,  ONTARIO 

U.  S.  Representatives — Geo.  B.  David  Co.,  Inc. 

New  York 
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Better  All  Around 

JIM  JOHNSON 

Here’s  Jim  Johnson,  foreman  of  the  pressroom 
at  The  News.  One-Set  Rollers  make  his  job 
easier,  because  they  run  all  year  ’round  without 
a  change  and  wash-ups  are  unnecessary. 

COL.  SMART 

H  ere’s  Colonel  Smart,  publisher  of  The  News. 
The  saving  he  makes  on  One-Set  Rollers  is 
enough  to  pay  his  club  dues  for  a  year. 

TOM  BROWN 

Here’s  Tom  Brown  of  Brown  &  Brown,  the 
largest  department  store  in  town.  He  likes  the 
way  in  which  his  full  page  advertisements  appear 
in  The  News,  because  One-Set  Rollers  give 
better  printing  results. 

MRS.  SMITH  . 

—  And  here’s  Mrs.  Smith,  one  of  several  hundred 
Mrs.’  Smiths  in  town.  She  likes  The  News  be¬ 
cause  it  is  always  on  time.  One  reason  why  The 
News  is  always  out  on  time  is  because  there  are 
no  delays — no  breakdowns  caused  by  the  ink 
distributing  rollers. 

Note:  The  News  is  any  one  of  the  i  50  metropolitan  dailies 
that  have  installed  One-Set  Rollers  on  their  presses. 

THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  COMPANY 
<iAkron,  Ohio 


fi 


One-Set 

Rollers 
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Editor  &  Publisher 

GOVERNMENT  MUST  HND  MATERIAL 
FOR  MAKING  NEWSPRINT 

Efforts  Spurred  on  by  Report  of  Agriculture  Department  That 
Our  Timber  Is  Fast  Being  Depleted — Alaska 
Survey  Recommended 


W  ASHINGTON,  D.  C. — Chcmists  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  are  not 
awaiting  a  special  appropriation  from 
Congress  before  intensifying  their  ex¬ 
periments  for  a  substitute  for  wood  pulp 
in  the  production  of  newsprint.  A 
group  of  experts  in  the  department  are 
at  work  now  in  an  effort  to  discover 
some  means  of  producing  newsprint  that 
will  sell  for  much  less  than  15  cents  a 
pound  and  help  banish  the  gray  hairs 
that  are  creeping  into  the  heads  of  many 
publishers  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  experts  of  the  Department  have 
found  that  they  can  make  paper  from  a 
number  of  substitutes  for  wood  pulp, 
but  they  have  been  unable  so  far  to  find 
a  base  for  newsprint  that  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  and  brought  to  the  paper  mills  in 
sufficient  quantity  at  a  cheap  enough  fig¬ 
ure  to  bring  it  into  competition  with 
wood  pulp. 

Possible  New  Sources 

There  have  been  numerous  sugges¬ 
tions.  Cornstalks,  okra  stalks,  saw- 
grass  from  Florida,  cotton  linters  and 
all  forms  of  straw  have  been  placed  be¬ 
fore  the  department  as  the  ideal  substi¬ 
tutes,  but  it  has  been  found  impracticable 
through  actual  tests  to  use  any  of  tliese 
materials  for  the  production  of  iiews- 
print  at  a  reasonable  price. 

A  paper  mill  established  in  the  corn- 
belt  might  be  able  to  produce  newsprint 
at  a  figure  approaching  the  present 
prices,  certainly  not  any  lower.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  South,  where  okra 
flourishes.  Florida  could  get  out  enough 
newsprint  from  sawgrass  if  a  mill  were 
established  there  to  take  care^  of  its 
papers,  but  no  one  of  these  suggested 
methods  will  benefit  the  country  as  a 
whole,  nor  bring  relief  to  metropolitan 
newspaper  proprietors. 

In  addition  to  the  means  suggested 
above  the  department  is  now  conducting 
experiments  of  a  different  nature. 
Secrecy  surrounds  the  experiments  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  department  does  not 
want  to  stand  sponsor  for  any  process 
which  could  not  be  worked  out  on  a 
sound  basis,  but  publishers  of  the  nation 
may  rest  assured  that  what  can  be  done 
is  being  done  by  the  government  to 
bring  them  relief  from  the  present  sit¬ 
uation. 

Alarming  Puipwood  Report 

The  fundamental  cause  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  shortage  of  newsprint  paper  is  the 
serious  depletion  of  the  forests  of  the 
Northeastern  and  Lake  states,  where 
there  is  an  over  development  of  the  pulp 
and  paper  industries,  according  to  a  re¬ 
port  to  the  Senate  by  the  Forest  Service, 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  in  response  to  a  request  for  in¬ 
formation  on  timber  depletion,  prices, 
exports  and  ownership.  The  report  is 
one  of  the  most  comprehensive  ever  pre¬ 
pared,  dealing  with  the  lumber  resources 
of  the  nation. 

Since  the  requirements  of  paper  mak¬ 
ing  restrict  the  kinds  of  wood  that  can 
be  advantageously  used  in  making  news¬ 
print,  four  species — spruce,  hemlock, 
balsam  and  poplar — supplied  84  per  cent 
of  the  total  amount  manufactured  in 
1917,  according  to  the  report.  The  oc¬ 
currence  of  these  species  chiefly  in  the 
Lake  states  and  New  England  has  led  to 
the  over-centralization  of  the  paper-mak¬ 
ing  industry  there,  it  is  stated. 

Until  recently,  when  abnormal  de¬ 


mands,  short  supplies  and  resulting 
high  prices  led  to  increased  newsprint 
production  through  the  utilization  of 
plants  designed  for  and  formerly  used 
in  making  other  kinds  of  paper,  there 
has  been  no  expansion  in  the  newsprint 
industry  in  the  United  States  since  1909, 
and  we  have  to  import  large  quantities 
of  puipwood  and  paper.  The  demand, 
however,  has  greatly  increased  and  be¬ 
cause  of  excessive  depletion  of  our  own 
resources  this  country  now  is  dependent 
upon  foreign  sources  for  two-thirds  of 
its  newsprint  or  its  materials. 

Yet  Far  Short  of  Need* 

Even  with  the  imports  the  supply  has 
been  far  short  of  the  needs  of  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  country  in  the  past  two 
years.  The  contract  price  has  increased 
more  than  200  per  cent,  while  spot  mar¬ 
ket  prices  are  500  per  cent  more  than 
in  1915. 

“Prior  to  the  w'ar,”  says  the  report, 
“the  larger  newspapers  secured  all  or 
practically  all  of  their  supplies  under 
contract,  and  a  relative  small  percentage 
of  the  total  newsprint  consumption  was 
handled  on  a  spot  market  basis.  During 
the  last  year  the  larger  papers  have 
found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain 
all  of  their  supplies  under  contract  and 
have  been  forced  to  buy  the  remainder 
in  the  open  market. 

“It  is  in  the  open  market  that  the  full 
effect  of  competition  for  inadequate 
supplies  is  shown,  and  this  is  reflected 
in  the  much  higher  prices. 

“Unfortunately  it  is  upon  the  spot 
market  that  the  smaller  newspapers  least 
able  to  increase  returns  by  increasing 
advertising  and  raising  their  rates'  must 
depend.” 

The  result  has  been  that  many  of 
these  small  papers  have  been  forced  to 
curtail  their  issues  and  have  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  securing  enough 
newsprint  to  continue  publication. 

It  has  been  possible  for  the  lumber  in¬ 
dustry  to  remove  to  more  remote  tim- 
berlands  as  forests  have  been  cut  away, 
hut  the  heavy  investment  required  for 


The  Atlanta  Jouraai 

Atlanta,  Ga. 


The  Rotogravure  picture  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Sunday  Atlanta 
Journal  is  now  printed  in  At¬ 
lanta  by  the  latest  improved 
Rotogravure  process. 
Circulation  over  80,000. 

The  Journal  Covers  Dixie 
Like  the  Dew 
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paper  plants  have  made  it  impossible 
for  the  paper  industry  to  do  this.  The 
result  is  that  existing  mills  are  finding 
it  necessary  to  obtain  their  supplies  of 
wood  from  increasing  distances.  Spruce 
from  Minnesota  and  Canada,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  is  being  hauled  from  seven  hundred 
to  twelve  hundred  miles  to  paper  mills 
in  Wisconsin. 

Timber  Going  Fast 

The  timber  is  going  fast,  the  report 
says.  It  is  reported  that  in  New  York, 
where  nearly  50  per  cent  of  our  news¬ 
print  is  produced,  60  per  cent  of  the 
pulp  and  paper  mills  have  absolutely  no 
timber  supplies  of  their  own.  For  these 
mills  there  seem  to  be  no  other  prospect 
than  to  close  down  in  a  comparatively 
few  years.  In  New  Hampshire  the 
coniferous  pulp  wood  has  been  cut 
heavily,  and  ten  or  twelve  years  will 
see  the  end  of  the  supply.  Aside  from 
the  state  preserve  in  New  York,  in 
which  no  cutting  is  allowed,  the  bulk  of 
the  coniferous  pulp  wood  in  the  East  is 
located  in  Maine.  One  company  there 
has  enough  timber  for  forty  to  sixty 
years’  cut.  Others  are  estimated  to  have 
enough  to  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
but  there  are  about  fifteen  companies 
which  have  no  lands  of  their  own  and 
which  will  have  difficulty  in  purchasing 
material  within  ten  years. 

In  general,  the  pulp  and  paper  mills 
of  the  northeast  are  becoming  more  and 
more  dependent  upon  Canadian  wood. 
Such  dependence,  the  report  says,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  dangerous.  .\11  exports  of  pulp 
wood  are  prohibited  from  Newfound¬ 
land.  The  Canadian  provinces  have 
prohibited  the  export  from  crown  lands, 
which  form  a  very  considerable  part  of 
the  timber  lands  in  Eastern  and  West¬ 
ern  Canada. 

On  the  whole,  the  situation  of  the 


newsprint  industry  jp  the  eastern  United 
States  is  very  unfavorable  and  there  is 
little  chance  of  its  becoming  better,  the 
report  states. 

The  only  things  that  can  assure  pro¬ 
duction  of  even  approximate  domestic 
requirements  are  concerted  efforts  to  in¬ 
crease  the  production  of  pulp  woods  in 
the  Northeast,  and  the  development  of 
the  newsprint  industry  in  the  West  and 
in  Alaska. 

The  timber  on  the  Tongass  National 
Forest  in  Alaska  is  said  by  the  report 
to  be  of  particular  importance  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  newsprint  situation.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  are  about  70,- 
000,000,000  board  feet  of  Sitka  spruce 
and  western  hemlock  well  suited  for 
paper  making.  The  timber  is  located  in 
a  comparatively  narrow  belt  along 
twelve  thousand  miles  or  more  of  coast 
line.  Water  power  is  available  as  is 
also  deep  water  transportation  from 
numerous  mill  sites. 

Exact  Information  Demanded 

“It  is  estimated  that  the  cut  from  this 
region  alone  will  insure  a  perpetual  sup¬ 
ply  large  enough  to  meet  one-half  of  the 
present  newsprint  requirements  of  the 
United  States.  Alaska  is  one  of  the 
centers  to  which  the  newsprint  industry 
of  the  United  States  should  look  for  a 
large  future  development.  The  same  is 
true  of  other  centers  in  the  west,  where 
immense  resources  of  pulp  wood  supply 
are  now  almost  wholly  undeveloped. 
Much  of  this  timber  is  in  the  National 
Forest.” 

To  bring  about  promptly  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in 
new  regions  of  abundant  timber  supply 
the  report  recommends  a  comprehensive 
survey  to  furnish  exact  information 
upon  the  stand  and  location  of  suitable 
timber  and  other  needed  data. 


THE 

MORNING  RECORD 

IS 

The  Character  Proposition 

IN 

MERIDEN,  CONN: 

Character  of  its  Editorial  Utterances, 
Character  of  its  News, 

Character  of  its  Features, 

Character  of  its  Advertising, 

Character  of  its  Readers, 

Character  of  its  Circulation  Dep’t.;  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
since  1915. 

Leader  in  Circulation, 

Leader  in  Local  Advertising, 

Leader  in  National  Advertising  of  the  Better 
Class,  and 

Leader  in  Want  Advertising. 

All  EASTERN  Advertising  Handled  by  the  HOME  OFFICE  DIRECT 
GILMAN,  NICOLL  A  RUTHMAN,  Western  Advertising  Representatives 
Tribune  Building,  Chicago,  III. 
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CANADA 

La  Prcfie  . Montreal,  due .  5  Presses 

La  Patrie  . Montreal,  Que .  3  “ 

Albertan  . .Calgary,  Alta .  2  “ 

Spectator  . Hamilton,  Ont .  2  “ 

Telegraph  . Montreal,  due .  2  “ 

Bulletin  . Edmonton,  Alta .  1  Press 

Standard  . Kingston,  Alta .  1  “ 


ENGLAND 


Herald  . Lethbridge,  Alta .  1 

Hews  . Moose  Jaw,  Sash .  1 

L' Action  Sociale  Catholique . duebec,  due .  1 

Phoenix  . Saskatoon,  Sask .  1 

Telegraph  . St,  John,  H.  B .  1 

T,  Eaton  &  Co . Toronto,  Ont .  1 

Industrial  tc  Technical  Press . Toronto,  Ont .  1 

Ontario  Press  . Toronto,  Ont .  1 

Telegram  . Winnipeg,  Man .  1 

Times  . Victoria,  B,  C .  I 

Bevlew  . Hiagara  Falla  .  1 

Herald  . Prince  Albert,  Sask .  1 

Sault  Star  . Sault  Ste,  Marie  .  1 


Mirror  . London  . .  18  Presses 

Express  . London  . : .  6  " 

Mail  . London  .  5  " 

Times  . London  .  4  “ 

News  of  the  World  . London  .  3  " 

Gazette-Express  . . Birmingham  .  2  " 

Hews  . Leeds  .  2  “ 

AmaJgamated  Press  . London  .  8  " 

Argus  Printing  Co . London  .  8  “ 

Kichard  Clay  &  Sons . London  .  8  “ 

Standard  . London  .  8  “ 

Gazette  ...  .a, . Arundel  .  1  Press 

Horace  Cox,  Ltd . London  .  1  '* 

Messrs,  Hulton  . London  .  1  " 

Pall  Mall  Gazette  . London  .  1  " 

W.  A  D.  C,  Thompson  . Manchester  .  1  “ 

Independent  . Sheffield  .  1  " 

Daily  Telegraph  . Grimsby  .  1  " 

Daily  Mail  . Hull  .  1  “ 

W.  Speaight  A  Sons . . . London  . 1  " 

Guardian  . Warrington  .  1  “ 


AUSTRALIA 


Herald  . 

Morning  lerald  . 


, . .  .Melbourne 
. . .  .Sydney ,  . . 


7  Presses 
1  Press 


SCOTLAND 


NEW  ZEALAND 


Press  . Christchurch  .  1  Press 

Times  . Christchurch  .  1  “ 

Star  . Dunedin  .  1  “ 

Times  . Palmerstone  H,  N.  Z .  1  " 

Times  . Wellington  .  1  “ 

Bulletin  . Rockhampton  .  1  “ 

Chronicle  . Wanganui  .  1  " 


Evening  Mews  . Glasgow  .  6  Presses 

W,  A  D.  C.  Thompson's  . Dundee  and  Glasgow  .  6  “ 

Courier  . Dundee  .  3  “ 

Journal  . Aberdeen  .  8  “ 

Press  . Dunfermline  .  1  Press 

Standard  . Kilmarnock  .  I  “ 

IRELAND 

Mews-Letter  . Belfast  .  8  Presses 

Independent  . Dublin  .  2  “ 


TASMANIA 


WALES 


Daily  Mews  . 

Cambrian  Leader 


.Cardiff  .  1  Press 

.Swansea  .  1  “ 


INDIA 


Rand  Daily  Mail 


SOUTH  AFRICA 

. Johannetburp  . 


Members  of  The  Imperial  Press  Conference  Are  Cordially  Invited  to  Visit  Our  Works  at  CHICAGO 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  PAULINA  ST.,  CHICAGO 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO.  OF  ENGLAND,  53  FLEET  ST.,  LONDON,  E.  C. 
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An  Advertising  Campaign 


IN 


Indiana 


There  is  a  big  advertising  campaign  about  to  break 
in  this  country. 

The  men  back  of  it  have  been  six  years  getting  ready 
to  launch  the  campaign. 

They  have  consulted  experts;  have  studied  past  per¬ 
formances  and  tabulated  results  of  former  campaigns  of 
a  similar  character,  and,  after  weighing  everything  pro 
and  con,  are  going  to  adopt  the  territorial  plan  so  long 
advocated  in  these  columns. 

One  peculiarity,  or,  perhaps,  an  evidence  of  good 
judgment,  is  that  they  have  chosen  Indiana  as  the  first 
state  to  go  into. 

This  campaign  will  “break”  within  sixty  days.  When 
it  does  break,  personal  representatives  will  go  into 
Indiana — and  Tvill  call  upon  the  dail})  newspaper  man¬ 
agers  and  not  only  place  the  advertising,  but  will,  in  a 
great  measure,  be  guided  by  these  newspaper  men  as  to 
the  appointing  of  agents. 

Indiana  was  chosen  because  of  its  central  location,  its 
splendid  prosperity,  its  transportation  facilities,  and  the 
large  number  of  good  towns  and  good  daily  newspapers. 

Every  daily  newspaper  on  this  list  will  get  a  share  of 
this  business. 


Circu- 

Rate  for 

lation  5,000  lines 

Anderson  Herald  . 

. (M) 

6,579 

.02 

Anderson  Herald  . . 

. (S) 

7.929 

.02 

♦Crawfordsville  Review  _ 

. (M) 

3,963 

.02 

Decatur  Democrat  . 

. (E) 

3,182 

.02 

Elkhart  Truth  . . 

8,925 

.03 

Evansville  Courier  . 

. (M) 

21,667 

.05 

Evansville  Courier  . 

. .-(S) 

20,919 

.05 

Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette . . . . . 

. (M) 

29,097 

.06 

Fort  Wayne  Journal- Gazette _ 

. (S) 

29,097 

.06 

Fort  Wayne  News  and  Sentinel. 

. (E) 

31,632 

.07  • 

•Gary  Evening  Post . 

. (E) 

6,061 

.03 

Goshen  News-Times  . 

. (E) 

3,283 

.015 

Huntington  Press  . . . . . . 

. (M) 

3,799 

.025 

Huntington  Press  ..  . 

. (S) 

3,976 

.025 

Lafayette  Journal-Courier  . 

....(M&E) 

18,402 

.05 

LaPorte  Herald  ■  . . 

. (E) 

3,730 

.025 

Logansport  Pharos-Tribune  _ 

..;.(M&E) 

12,142 

.035 

Richmond  Palladium  . 

. (E) 

11,879 

.05 

South  Bend  .News-Times . 

.(M)  11,332  i 

[  17,274 

.045 

South  Bend  News-Times . 

. .  (E)  5,942 

South  Bend  News-Times . 

. (S) 

17,584 

.045 

South  Bend  Tribune . 

. (E) 

17,423 

.045 

Vincennes  Capital  . 

. (E) 

1,709 

.013 

Government  Statements,  April  1,  1920. 
"‘A.  B.  C.  Report,  April  1,  1920. 


MAKING  CLASSIFIED  PAGES  PAY 


A  weekly  feature  of  Editok  &  PuBLiSRik  conducted  by  C.  L.  Perkins,  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Associatioa  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers.  You  are  in¬ 
vited  to  bring  your  classified  problems  to  this  department  for  discussion. 


A  LL  the  world’s  trouble,  particularly 
the  .scarcity  of  workmen,  the  increased 
wage  scale,  and  the  unrest  manifested 
in  a  high  rate  of  labor  turn-over,  are 
caused  by  Want-ads  if  we  could  believe 
some  statements  occasionally  voiced  by 
an  employer  struggling  with  production 
problems.  That  this  thought,  even  in  a 
degree,  has  been  given  consideration  in 
organizations  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  Chicago  Council  of  the  Industrial 
Relations  .Association  of  America,  for¬ 
merly  the  National  Association  of  Em¬ 
ployment  Managers,  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  some  time  ago  to  investigate  the 
effects  of  Help  Wanted  advertising  on 
the  labor  market. 

This  committee  made  the  following 
report : 

“The  committee  which  you  have  ap¬ 
pointed  with  a  view  toward  suggesting 
methods  for  overcoming  some  of  the 
evils  of  the  present  situation  in  regard  to 
newspaper  advertising  finds  that: 

“(1)  The  present  use  of  type  and  line 
or  slugs,  and  the  amount  of  space  used 
for  the  individual  ads  is  wasteful  and 
excessive  over  that  which  should  be  ra¬ 
tionally  necessary  to  secure  the  person¬ 
nel  required. 

“(2)  The  effect  of  the  volume  of  such 
advertising  is  not  only  misleading  in 
many  cases,  but  tends  to  create  in  the 
minds  of  those  already  employed  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  unrest  decidedly  detrimental  to 
the  work  of  those  individuals  as  well 
as  too  frequently  resulting  in  removals 
from  the  organization  of  those  radicals 
who  may  l)e  termed  “shoppers”  for  po¬ 
sitions. 

“(3)  The  excessive  number  of  lines 
used  for  individual  ads  over  the  number 
actually  needed  to  effectually  present 
the  advertiser’s  proposition  does  not  in¬ 
crease  the  supply  of  help  available  and 
is  therefore  wasteful  in  effect. 

“The  Committee  has  no  absolute  rem¬ 
edy  to  offer,  but*  suggests  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  .Association,  through  co-op¬ 
eration  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  Illinois  Manufacturers’  .Associa¬ 
tion,  endeavor  to  have  all  advertisers 
agree : 

“Not  to  use  disi)lay  type  in  their 
classified  ads. 

“Not  to  mention  salaries  therein. 

“Nor  to  use  more  than  a  total  of  45 
agate  lines  per  day,  per  issue,  in  any 
newspaper. 

“It  is  not  felt  that  these  suggestions 
will  increase  the  available  labor  supply 
but  they  would  help  materially  in  re¬ 
ducing  unrest  among  the  present  per¬ 
sonnel  and  therefore  reduce,  to  a  min¬ 
imum,  the  “shopping”  for  jobs  or  posi¬ 
tions  which  we  believe  to  be  aggravated 
by  present  advertising  methods.” 

Many  will  agree  with  the  correctness 
of  the  committee’s  statement  that  the 
use  of  excessive  space  in  individual 
Help  Wanted  advertisements  is  waste¬ 
ful  but  most  people  will  disagree  with 
the  conclusion  that  a  large  number  of 
Help  Wanted  advertisements  creates 
any  industrial  unrest. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  writer,  S.  J. 
Pickens,  classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  Oregon  Journal,  Portland,  an¬ 
swers  the  question  of  the  relation  of  la- 
l)or  unrest  and  the  volume  of  Help 
Wanted  advertising  as  follows:  “Such 
a  conclusion  is  predicated  upon  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  to  solve  the  labor  problem 


it  is  only  necessary  to  convince  the 
worker  that  there  is  no  longer  a  demand 
for  his  services. 

“This  attitude  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  economist  who  condemns  advertis¬ 
ing  of  all  kinds  because  it  has  taught 
the  people  to  live  better  with  a  conse¬ 
quent  universal  demand  for  things  for¬ 
merly  regarded  as  luxuries.  They  would 
have  us  go  back  to  the  days  of  the 
wooden  beam  walking  plow,  the  oxcart 
and  the  pony  express. 

“However,  no  matter  how  many  reso¬ 
lutions  are  pasesd,  business  man  are  not 
going  to  deprive  themselves  of  their 
cheapest  and  most  efficient  means  of  se¬ 
curing  desirable  help,  i.  e.,  the  classified 
columns  of  the  daily  newspapers. 

“The  writer  has  been  an  employer  of 
various  kinds  of  help  for  many  years. 
My  experience  has  taught  me  that  the 
average  man  or  woman  if  convinced  that 
they  are  getting  a  square  deal  asks  for 
nothing  better  than  a  chance  to  work 
and  make  good. 

“It  is  quite  true  that  much  Help 
Wanted  advertising  is  wasted.  The 
great  bulk  of  such  copy  is  apparently 
written  by  men  who  still  think  that  all 
that  should  be  necessary  to  secure  a 
long  line  of  applicants  is  a  severely  dig¬ 
nified  announcement  that  they  will  con¬ 
sider  applications  for  the  various  va¬ 
cancies.  They  insert  such  announce¬ 
ments  and  then  sit  impressively  down  to 
wait  for  the  humble  job  seeker  to  come 
in,  hat  in  hand.  When  applicants  fail 
to  appear  they  blame  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  and  the  ungrateful  worker.  No  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  in  the  average  advertise¬ 
ment  to  “sell”  the  prospective  employee 
on  the  job  or  the  concern  back  of  it. 
Ju.st  the  briefest  and  stiffest  kind  of  an 
announcement,  maybe  occupying  lots  of 
space,  it  is  true,  but  making  no  effort  to 
show  men  and  women  what  an  attrac¬ 
tive  place  it  is  to  work  and  why  they 
will  profit  by  such  a  connection. 


GUNDERSEN  OF  ST.  PAUL 


Gilbert  n.  gundersen,  who 

for  the  past  three  years  has  been  the 
classified  advertising  manager  of  the  St. 

Paul  (Minn.) 
Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press,  has  a  long 
and  creditable 
experience  to  his 
record.  After 
first  working  his 
way  up  the  lad¬ 
der  in  the  display 
a  d  V  e  rtising  de¬ 
partment,  includ¬ 
ing  executive  po¬ 
sitions  on  metro¬ 
politan,  s  e  m  i  - 
metropolitan  and 
small  city  dailies, 
Mr.  Gundersen  a  little  over  three  years 
ago  turned  his  attention  “classifiedward” 
on  the  papers  he  is  still  with. 

That  he  has  made  good  is  not  only 
evidenced  by  the  splendid  organization 
which  he  has  built  up,  but  also  by  the 
fact  that  meanwhile  the  annual  classified 
advertising  volume  of  these  papers  has 
more  than  doubled  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  during  this  same  period  the  rates 
have  been  doubled. 
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“Some  months  ago  I  was  in  need  of 
a  stenographer  possessing  unusual  qual¬ 
ifications.  An  advertisement  was  writ¬ 
ten  detaiUng  the  work  and  the  kind  of 
person  necessary  to  fill  the  position.  The 
advertisement  was  run  “blind”  and 
might  have  been  inserted  by  any  one  of 
a  dozen  firms  in  the  city.  Yet  this  ad¬ 
vertisement  drew  the  editorial  fire  of  a 
local  writer.  His  paper  printed  a  half 
column  editorial  entitled  “The  Quest 
of  Perfection”  which  held  the  advertiser 
up  to  ridicule. 

“Only  four  replies  were  received  yet 
the  joke  was  on  the  editorial  writer  be- 


diately  find  other  work  through  the 
Help  Wanted  advertisements,  when 
otherwise  a  much  longer  period  of  time 
would  be  given  in  searching  for  new 
employment.” 

Wm.  A.  Mayborn,  classified  manager 
of  the  Cleveland  Press,  has  made  a 
study  of  this  problem  in  his  territory 
which  contains  many  large  industrial 
plants  and  he  sums  up  the  problem  as 
follows;  “Employers  will  find  the  cause 
of  their  labor  problems  nearer  home 
than  the  classified  columns.  There  are 
many  firms  in  this  city  who  use  very 
little  classified  advertising  because  they 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  PRACTICE? 

ttgOME  papers  concede  that  the  ‘customer  is  always  right’ — others 
reject  any  claim  for  adjustment,  regarding  the  equity  of  which 
there  is  some  doubt — while  still  another  class  stands  independently 
aloof,  arbitrarily  refusing  to  consider  any  complaint  other  than  those 
pertaining  to  the  first  insertion  of  the  advertisement.  I  would  be 
interested  in  a  discussion  of  this  subject  in  Editor  &  Publisher/'  writes 
a  classified  manager. 

Others  have  expressed  the  same  thought. 

Have  you  any  definite  policy,  special  rules,  or  successful  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  adjustment  problem?  If  so,  send  to  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  a  letter  telling  them.  An  exchange  of  ideas  will  help  make 
all  classified  departments  more  efficient. 


cause  I  got  exactly  the  girl  I  wanted 
and  she  is  still  with  me.  .Any  one  of  the 
other  three  would  perhaps  have  filled 
the  bill  as  well  because  I  had  simmered 
!  the  applicants  down  to  exactly  the  peo- 
j  pic  I  wanted  and  sold  them  the  job  be- 
1  fore  they  applied.” 

j  While  some  may  not  agree  the  writer 
i  does  not  think  that  newspaper  readers 
do  or  should  regularly  read  Want-ads. 
The  worker  does  not  take  his  favorite 
■  morning  paper  and  refer  to  the  Help 
Wanted  advertisements  every  day  be- 
I  fore  breakfast  to  see  if  he  can  get  a 
!  better  position.  Nor  does  he  take  his 
evening  paper  every  night  and’  scan 
through  the  Want-ad  columns  to  find 
an  easier  or  more  profitable  position 
than  the  one  he  has. 

Want-ads  have  a  purpose — to  satisfy 
wants,  but  to  the  individual  they  are 
useless  when  he  has  no  want.  The 
worker — from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
type— does  not  want  a  position  when  he 
is  happy  and  satisfied  in  the  one  he  has. 
Therefore  he  does  not  read*  classified 
advertising. 

Of  course  there  is  a  certain  small  ele¬ 
ment  in  every  community  who  are  never 
satisfied  with  any  position  and  who  are 
habitual  readers  of  Want-ads  and  con¬ 
tinual  shoppers  for  positions.  They 
however  are  not  a  product  of  classified 
advertising  and  should  not  be  consid¬ 
ered  for  they  would  be  shiftless  if 
Want-ads  had  never  been  printed. 

The  honest  conservative  worker — the 
big  bulk  of  wage  earners — are  not 
habitual'  Want-ad  readers.  However, 
there  are  always  some  of  them  that  are 
I  becoming  dissatisfied  or  finding  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  change  positions  for  various  rea¬ 
sons.  The  cause  may  be  faulty  man¬ 
agement  in  the  place  they  are  employed, 
or  wages  insufficient  to  meet  the  present 
cost  of  living,  a  laudable  ambition  to  do 
more  profitable  work  or  any  one  of 
many  legitimate  reasons,  due  to  em¬ 
ployer,  employee  or  outside  conditions. 
When  such  an  occasion  does  arise,  and 
not  until  then,  does  the  average  worker 

fturn  to  the  Help  Wanted  columns  of  the 
daily  newspaper. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Help  Wanted 
advertisements  serve  a  most  useful  pur¬ 
pose.  Harry  Gwaltney,  classified  man- 
[  ager  oi  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  ex- 
!  presses  this  thought  when  he  says, 
“They  create  workers.  They  save  lost 
y  wages  and  production,  inasmuch,  as 
I  when  an  employee  is  discharged  or 
||  leaves  his  employment,  he  can  imme- 


are  offering  as  nearly  ideal  conditions  as 
it  is  possible  to  provide. 

“An  ad  offering  a  change  of  position 
has  little  effect  on  an  employee  who  is 
contented  with  the  work  he  is  doing. 
The  classified  columns  are  rather  a  di¬ 
rectory  of  offers  to  people  who  are 
either  out  of  work  or  not  at  the  present 
time  properly  situated  either  as  regards 
working  conditions,  or  the  scope  of  their 
work  does  not  offer  sufficient  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Under  normal 
conditions  there  are  ample  returns  for 
the  employer  who  advertises  to  secure 
his  help  from  the  sources  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  and  even  under  abnormal  condi¬ 
tions  he  will  get  his  help  from 'some 
other  source  than  that  of  his  neighbor 
who  is  offering  his  employees  the  right 
working  conditions.  Is  it  not  merely 
a  matter  of  the  employer  finding  the  so¬ 
lution  of  his  labor  turn-over  difficulties 
in  offering  the  right  working  conditions 
rather  than  asking  that  newspaper 
classified  advertising  be  suppressed?” 


A.  B.  C.  Report*  I»*ue«l 

.Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  reports 
have  been  issued  for  the  following  news¬ 
papers;  Atchison  (Kan.)  Daily  Globe, 
Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Morning  Sun, 
Cambridge  (Ohio)  Daily  Jeffersonian, 
Chester  (Pa.)  Times  and  Morning  Re¬ 
publican,  Elgin  (Ill.)  Daily  Courier, 
Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.)  Evening  News, 
Phoenix  Arizona  Republican,  West  New 
Brighton  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Advance. 


Will  Advertue  “Eagle”  Stamp* 

Webb  City,  Mo. — .Advertising  mana¬ 
gers  of  firms  in  the  zinc  and  lead  dis¬ 
trict  of  southwest  Missouri,  at  a  meeting 
held  here,  decided  to  begin  an  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  for  all  firms  handling  the 
Eagle  stamps. 


Jack*onville  Metropoli*  Take*  U.  P. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. — Tlie  Metropolis, 
which  was  recently  purchased  by  S.  A. 
Lynch,  the  well-known  southern  the¬ 
atrical  man,  started  the  full  day  United 
Press  report  July  19.  Quimby  Melton 
is  publisher  of  the  Metropolis. 


Harold  Martin  111 

Harold  Martin,  superintendent  of  the 
Eastern  Division  of  the  Associated 
Press,  is  ill  at  his  home  in  Long  Island. 


NEBRASKA’S 
ROLLING  ACRES 
OE  WEALTH 

OVER  A  BILLION  IN 

LARM  PRODUCTS 

« 

Tlie  wealtLi  produced  on  Nebraslca  farms 
tliis  year  will  exceed  any  previous  year  in 
the  state’s  history.  The  value,  of  all  products 
will  undoubtedly  exceed  ONE  BILLION 
DOLLARS  —  the  greatest  wealth  produc¬ 
tion  per  farm  of  any  state  in  the  Union. 

Nebraska  presents  a  fertile  field  for  ad¬ 
vertising  campaigns. 

The  lincoln  Star 

with*  its  30, ()()()  net  paid  non-du plicated  cir¬ 
culation  intensively  covers  the  richest  part 
of  this  great  state.  It  covers  its  territory  as 
no  other  Nebraska  medium  can  cover  it. 
The  Star  is  dominant  in  its  field. 

The  Lincoln  Star  each  month  carries 
thousands  of  inches  of  LOCAL  ADVER¬ 
TISING  in  excess  of  its  competitor. 

The  Lincoln  Star  each  month  carries 
thousands  of  inches  of  FOREIGN  AD¬ 
VERTISING  in  excess  of  its  competitor. 

Circulation  over  30,000  net  paid  (last 
A.  B.  C.).  Rate  8c.  per  line. 

m  LINCOLN  STAR 

Nebraska’s  Best  Newspaper 

Ea*tern  Repre*entative*  We*tern  Repre*entative* 

Benjamin  &  Kentnor  Co.,  The  Ford-Par*on*  Co., 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  930  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago 
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SPACE-GRAFTERS  AND  PROPAGANDISTS 
^  “COOTIES  OF  MODERN  JOURNALISM” 


SoldicT'Parasites  of  the  Front  Have  Quit,  But  the  Press  Is 
Still  Plagued  with  Pest  That  Saps 
its  Life-Blood 


By  BRUCE  CALVERT 


[Editorial  Note. — This  is  a  time  for  ex/>ression,  not  repression  of 
I’iczi's.  Editor  &  Publisher  does  not  agree  zmih  those  set  forth  by  Mr. 
Cah’ert,  but  it  holds  that  every  man  is  entitled  to  his  “day  in  court,”  pro- 
7'ided  his  testimony  bears  on  matters  of  interest  to  its  readers.] 


Editor  &  Pi  ulishkr  is  pcTforming  a 
heroic  serv  ice  to  jounialisiii  in  America 
and  to  the  cause  of  human  liberty  and 
I'rogress  everywhere  in  the  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  now  running  by  Charles  Grant  Mil¬ 
ler  W  ithout  a  free  press — actually,  not 
theoretically  alone — and  the  “free  play 
of  public  opinion”  to  borrow  hrank 
Cobii's  trencliant  phrase,  liberty  and 
<lemocratic  government  is  a  ghastly 
farce. 

We  all  know  how  this  steady  en¬ 
croachment  upon  the  integi4ty  of  the 
l>ress,  which  began  back  in  the  eighties 
with  the  era  of  great  triLst  formations 
and  corporate  consolidations,  has  been 
intensitied  in  the  past  three  or  four 
years.  The  government  began  it.  Let 
us  admit  that  some  of  this  coercing  of 
the  press  and  hamstringing  of  public 
opinion  was  justified.  .At  least  we  sub¬ 
mitted  to  it  with  what  grace  we  could 
muster  on  the  ground  that  anything 
necessary  to  win  the  war  was  justified. 

A  War  Still  On 

Uti  the  same  grounds  we  went  with¬ 
out  sugar  and  we  sat  iti  the  cold  atid 
dark  uncomplainingly.  Our  boys  lived 
in  the  mud  and  filth  and  submitted  to 
the  cootie  culture  of  the  trenches.  But 
tile  war  is  over.  W  e  haven’t  fired  a 
hostile  gun  in  tiearly  eighteen  months. 
The  necessity  for  throttling  the  press, 
if  it  ever  did  exist,  is  surely  past.  Why 
should  we  still  submit  to  those  cooties, 
the  professional  propagandist  and  the 
space  grafter,  that  infest  the  highways 
and  byways  of  journalism?  The  cooties 
of  the  trenches  have  called  it  a  day  and 
quit.  But  the  cooties  of  newspaperdom 
have  never  declared  an  armistice.  The 
^fourth  estate  needs  a  delousing. 

The  press  has  kowtowed  long  enough. 
It  is  high  time  the  editor  quit  playing 
the  role  of  door  mat,  permitting  every 
wild-eyed  fanatic  with  an  apocryphal 
following,  and  every  profiteering  cut¬ 
throat  corporation  to  wipe  their  dirty 
feet  upon  him.  If  the  freedom  of  the 
press  is  to  be  preserved,  and  if  journal¬ 
ism  is  to  save  its  soul  alive,  the  edi¬ 
torial  profession  must  act  and  quickly, 
too. 

Tomorrow  it  may  be  too  late. 

The  professional  propagandist,  nigh 
or  low.  and  the  space  grafter  must  be 
gently  but  firmly  shown  to  the  door  and 
the  office  fumigated. 

Are  Editor*  Disappearing  ? 

There  aren’t  many  editors  left  now, 
anyway.  The  editor -in  .America  belongs 
to  a  fast  disappearing  species.  He  will, 
if  this  keeps  up,  soon  lie  as  extinct  as . 
the  dodo  bird  or  the  late  diplodocus. 

If  we  look  about  us  for  one  brief  in¬ 
stant  and  take  stock  of  the  situation,  it 
will  come  home  to  some  of  us  with  a 
distinct  shock  that  the  day  of  the  great 
editors,  men  of  personality  and  power, 
leaders  in  national  affairs  is  actually 
dead  and  gone.  I  asked  a  well-read  man 
to  name  three  great  editors  of  today. 
Just  three  men  out  of  the  25,000;  men 
wih  soul,  insight,  courage;  men  with 
sublime  vision  fitted  to  inspire’  the 


thought  of  a  great  people — just  three 
that  could  for  a  moment  stand  alongside 
such  editorial  and  intellectual  giants  of 
the  past  as  Greeley,  Dana,  George  W. 
Childs,  W'atterson,  Murat  Halstead, 
“Gath,”  Morton  W.  McMichael,  Alex¬ 
ander  Bullitt,  the  elder  Bennett,  Joseph 
Meflill,  William  K.  Xelson,  Wilbui  F. 
Storey.  Joe  McCullagh,  Col.  McClure, 
Don  Piatt  or  Whitelaw  Reid — and  my 
friend  couldn’t  do  it. 

A  Lost  Soul! 

We  cherish  a  superstition  that  the 
press  exists  for  the  uplifting  and  en¬ 
nobling  of  humanity ;  that  it  is  a  popu¬ 
lar  educator  and  inspirer.  That’s  why 
we  give  it  preferential  second-class  post¬ 
age  rates.  The  polite  fiction  is  still 
maintained  that  newspapers  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  interests  of  the  public  whom 
they  ostensibly  represent.  But  the  gritty 
truth  is  that  many  of  the  newspapers  of 
today  are  not  educational  but  com»ner- 
cial  institutions.  So  bound  up  are  they 
with  various  business  interests  that  they 
are  fast  becoming  but  sublimated  house- 
organs  devoted  to  the  selfish  purposes  of 
this  or  that  group,  party,  clique,  class  or 
cabal  that  happens  to  control  them,  and 
lots  of  them  ought  now  to  be  payiqg 
circular  postage. 

When  the  press  ceased  to  be  domi¬ 
nated  by  living  men  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  corporate  interests,  through 
propaganda  it  lost  its  soul.  And  losing 
its  soul,  it  has  steadily  been  losing  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  its  readers. 
Many  of  us  instinctively  distrust  news¬ 
paper  reports.  “You  can’t  believe  what 
you  see  in  the  papers” — the  commonest 
phrase  on  the  street — tells  the  sad  story. 
In  veracity  we  rank  the  newspaper  with 
backyard  gossip. 

People  Must  Have  Inspiration 

“Without  vision  the  people  perish,’’ 
said  the  great  Confucius.  The  people 
must  have  their  inspirations.  Their 
ideals  must  from  time  to  time  be  re¬ 
affirmed  and  their  faith  renewed  else  all 
human  progress  would  cease.  It  is  a 
peculiarity  of  all  the  great  movements 
for  human  betterment  that  they  have 
centered  around  some  towering  personal¬ 
ity;  been  inspired  by  some  great  leader. 

big,  constructive  idea  must  have  be- 
h’nd  it  a  great  soul  to  put  it  over.  It 
must  be  vitalized  and  energized  by  a 
big,  virile  individuality. 

Corporations,  executive  committees, 
boards  of  governors  have  no  such  quali¬ 
fications.  They  cannot  impregnate  the 
public  consciousness.  The  procreative 
function  is  denied  them.  They  have  no 
personality  wherewith  to  endow  a  noble 
thought,  no  soul  force  to  give  it  wings. 
They  can  neither  inspire  the  confidence 
nor  intrigue  the  imagination  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  It  takes  a  living  soul  to  breathe  the 
breath  of  life  into  an  idea. 

Fancy  for  one  absurd  moment  the 
threat  teachers  and  saviors  of  the  race 
PS  incorporated  or  sending  out  their  re¬ 
ligions  and  philosophies  to  the  world 
through  syndicated  companies !  Who 
?  would  ever  have  heard  of  the  Ten  Com¬ 


mandments  had  they  been  promulgated 
by  the  Mosaical  Legislative  Foundation? 
Would  four  hundred  millions  of  people 
avow  the  benign  religion  and  ethics  of 
Buddha  if  put  out  by  the  Gautama  Sales 
Company,  Limited?  Would  the  faith  of 
Islam  have  endured  down  through  the 
centuries  if  sponsored  by  Mohammed, 
Allah  &  Son?  Think  of  the  gentle  mes¬ 
sage  of  Christianity  emanating  from  the 
J.  Christ  &  Company,  Inc. !  To  come 
closer  to  our  own  times,  can  anybody 
imagine  Christian  Science  being  what  it 
is  today  without  the  dynamic  personality 
and  spiritual  power  of  its  gifted  founder 
and  leader,  Mary  Baker  G.  Eddy? 

No  class  of  people  can  be  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  protecting  the  freedom  ol  the 
press  and  clearing  out  the  cooties  of 
journalism  than  the  advertisers,  whether 
they  know  it  or  not.  If  even  the  sacred 
editorial  page  whereon  we  are  supposed 
to  see  the  editorial  soul  parade  itself 
naked  and  unafraid  cannot  command  the 
confidence  of  the  reading  public,  how 

(Continued  on  page  6K) 


Mayor  and  Newapaper  File  Briefs 

Decision  was  reserved  following  sub¬ 
mission  of  briefs  by  both  sides  on  July 
27,  in  the  suit  of  the  Brooklyn  Standard 
Union  for  a  permanent  injunction  re¬ 
straining  Mayor  Hylan  of  New  York 
from  interfering  with  its  reporters  in 
discharge  of  their  regular  duties. 

E.  H.  Thielecke  Dead 

Chic.vgo. — Ernest  H.  Thielecke,  found¬ 
er  and  president  of  the  Thielecke  Adver¬ 
tising  Company,  Inc.,  died  last  week  on 
his  farm  in  Missouri,  aged  64  years. 
His  brother,  Edward  W.  Theilecke,  will 
take  charge  of  the  company’s  affairs. 


The  Dominatinfii  Force 

In  a  mannfactaring  territory  famoai 
for  its  hnstle,  thrift  and  proaperity 
where  a  million  dollars  are  expended 
weekly  in  wages. 

The  Bridgeport  Post 
and  Telegram 

Not  only  dominate  this  field,  but  they 
offer  advertisers  the  lowest  rate  ob¬ 
tainable  in  New  England.  Keep  them 
on  yonr  list. 

FOREIGN  REPRSSBNTATIVBS 

I.  A.  Klein, 

Metropolitan,  Bldg.,  New  York. 

John  Glass, 

Peoples*  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago,  ni. 


The  New  Orleans  Item 

Statement  of  Circulation  for  the  period 
ending  April  1,  1930: 


Dafly  . MAM 

Sunday  . $4,717 

Average  . MAN 


Circulation  counts!  We  know;  and  we 
have  it;  but  one  hundred  per  cent 
merchandising  and  distribution  connec¬ 
tion*  are  likewise  cssentisl  to  advertia- 
ing  success.  Our  Trade  Extension 
Department  will  tell  you  how  to  get 
them,  too. 


THB 

NEW  YORK 
EVENING 

OURNAL 

has  the  largest 
circulation  of 
any  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  Amer¬ 
ica 


EDITOR  Sl  PUBLISHER  A.  A. 
C.  W,  VIEWS  ENDORSED 


Colorado  Springs,  Colo., 

July  26,  1920. 

0  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER:  - 
As  president  of  the  Colorado 
Springs  Advertising  Club,  I  wish 
to  commend  strongly  your  edi¬ 
torial  concerning  the  A.  A.  C.  of 
W.  presidency. 

Not  that  there  exists  in  my  mind 
any  knowledge  of  the  fitness  or 
unfitness  of  Charles  A.  Otis  for 
this  office,  and  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  brother  of  William 
A.  Otis,  a  well-known  local  finan¬ 
cier,  but  many  of  us  here  in  Colo¬ 
rado  likewise  have  been  discuss¬ 
ing  the  unfortunate  precedent  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  election  of  a  meal 
ticket,  so  to  speak,  to  the  office  of 
president  when  there  were  so 
many  men  who  appeared  to  have 
so  much  more  to  commend  them. 

And  along  the  same  line  may  I 
give  my  heartiest  endorsement  to 
the  candidacy  of  Arthur  G.  New- 
myer,  whom  I  have  the  advantage 
of  knowing  quite  well  personally 
and  whom,  further,  I  believe  to 
be,  as  you  do,  one  of  the  most  for¬ 
tunate  and  able  selections  that 
could  be  made. 

H.  H.  FAWCETT. 


Resources  of  Ohio  Banks 
Highest  in  History 

Cleveland  and  Northern  Ohio  have 
never  been  so  prosperous  as  now. 
This  monied  territory  including  Akron, 
Youngstown,  Canton,  Sandusky,  and 
many  other  live  centers  are  covered 
by  Cleveland’s  dominant  newspaper. 

THE  PLAIN  DEALER 

Cleveland 


“Indispensable”  Is  What  Putnam 
W eale  Thinks  of  the  Japan  Advertiser 

Following  Is  an  excerpt  from  a  letter  recelred  by 
The  Japan  Advertiser: 

*  Peking,  June  11,  1920. 

■‘The  Japan  Advertiser  In  niy  opinion  Is  Indis¬ 
pensable  for  a  dally  study,  not  only  of  the  Far 
fiastem  situation,  but  of  the  Influences  which  work 
upon  that  situation  from  Washington,  London,  New 
York  and  other  world  centers.  The  skilled  political 
student  needs  only  an  indication  in  a  telegram  or  a 
leading  article  to  measure  what  Is  coming;  he  will 
And  those  indications  In  greater  quantity  In  The 
Japan  Advertiser  than  In  any  other  newspaper  I 
know  of  In  Asia."  PLI'.NAM  WKAI.E. 

New  York  Office 
1  W.  34th  St. 

EMIL  MAURICE  SCHOLZ, 

American  Editor  and  Repreaentative 


TO  REACH  THE  RICH 
TRADE  OF  KANSAS 

SToiipka 
Baili)  Capital 

Sworn  CoTemment  Report 

for  6  Months  onding  OcL  1,  1919 

33,137 

It*  sale*  promotion  department  ii 
at  the  service  of  advertisera.  And 
it  really  promotes. 

Member  A*  B.  C*  PtihlishifTi 
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TRADE  MARK 


The  Slot  Machine  That  Sells  Newspapers  ] 


CANADA 

We  Are  Ready  To  Serve  You 


'I'lic  issue  of  the  new  copper  coin  now 
authorized  I)y  the  Dominion  ( loverninent 
opens  a  new  era  in  Canadian  newspaper  dis¬ 
tribution.  This  coin,  almost  identical  in  size 
and  weight  with  the  American  cent,  operates 
the  Newshox  coin  control.  It  enables  us  to 
bring  to  Canadian  publishers  the  facilities  al¬ 
ready  enjoyed  by  publishers  in  the  United 
States. 

Canada  has  substantially  the  same  circula¬ 
tion  jtroblems  as  the  United  States.  The 
.\ewsi)ox  satisfactorily  solves  most  of  these 
problems. 

To  piihli.shcrs  from  other  parts  of  the  Empire  we 
also  extomi  a  cordial  invitation  to  confer  with  us 
re^ardiiiK  local  distribution  problems.  We  have 
successfully  adapted  the  N'ewsbox  coin  control  to 
the  coins  of  South  .America  and  may  be  able  to  help 
you. 


NEWSBOX  SALES  CORPORATION 

CANDLER  BLDG.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

HR.XXt  TIES: 

Boston  Philadelphia  Baltimore  Washington 


ANNOUNCING ' 

A  New  Service  for 
Newspaper  Readers 


The  independent, dcmtKraric 
men  and  women  of  America 
enjoy  self-service.  Indeed, 
self-service  is  rapidly  becom¬ 
ing  an  American  institution. 
You  probably  buy  your  gum 
at  a  slot  machine,  telephone 
at  an  automatic  pay  station, 
and  secure  a  sanitarydnnking 
cup  from  aslot  machine  when 
traveling.  Now,  the  slot 
machine  principle  has  been 
adapted  to  serve  newspaper 
readers. 


h  Installing  the 
Seu^sbox  Service 

You  ran  (tec  >x>ur  paper  as  you  pass  to  or 
from  work  —  no  waiting  and  nobinhcr.  You 
can  read  the  headlines  through  theNewsbox 
window  before  purchasing.  And  thepaper 
\-ou  see  is  the  paper  you  get.  It's  clean  and 
dry,  ram  or  shine. 

Every  Newsbi'xisunder  the  protection  of  ihe 
public  whc>8e  convenience  it  is  designed  to 
serve.  Itisf>otintef>dedtorepljcc  therwwsboY, 
but  to  serve  you  w  hen  and  where  he  cannot. 


r/  Your  Paper 
i  WhenYou 
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SPACE  GRAFTERS  AND  PROPAGANDISTS 
“COOTIES”  OF  MODERN  JOURNALISM 

(Continued  from  page  66) 


can  the  advertisers  expect  to  be  taken 
seriously  in  the  display  columns — 1  ask 
you?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  say  the  same  thing  over  and 
over  again,  a  thousand  times,  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  different  ways,  to  break  through 
that  solid  wall  of  skepticism  that  con¬ 
fronts  us? 

The  people  do  not  believe  what  we 
say.  We  have  to  drive  it  home  to  them 
by  the  hypnotic  expedient,  as  it  were, 
of  endless  repetition  through  which, 
after  awhile,  we  impress  the  subcon¬ 
scious  mind,  in  this  indirect  and  round¬ 
about  way  reaching  at  last  the  reasoning 
faculties  and  motivating  centers.  But 
at  what  a  cost!  What  a  waste  of  time, 
money  and  energy! 

For  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  things 
the  advertisers  are  themselves  as  much 
to  blame  as  anyone  else.  Drunk  with 
success  when  advertising  began  to  turn 
everything  it  touched  into  gold,  they 
could  not  be  satisfied  with  buying  space, 
but  in  common  with  other  big  interests 
wanted  to  own  the  editors  as  well.  In 
a  thousand  insidious  ways  direct  and  in¬ 
direct  the  pressure  was  applied.  Slowly 
but  surely  the  press  gave  ground. 

Question  of  Masters 

More  and  more  imperative  grow  the 
demands  of  the  business  office,  louder 
the  hoarse  cries  of  the  stockholders  for 
dividends.  That  intellectual  detachment 
so  vital  to  able  and  honest  editorial 
functioning  is  no  longer  possible.  The 
present-day  editor  has  two  masters.  He 
cannot  successfully  serve  both. 

The  ideal  editorial  touchstone  “Is  it 
right?”  has  had  to  give  way  to  the 
pragmatic,  “Will  it  pay?”  Even  in  the 
news  columns,  in  place  of  pure  and  un¬ 
adulterated  news,  to  which  at  the  very 
least  we  have  a  right,  we  get  so  much 
brazen  propagandust  thrown  in  our  eyes 
that  we  don’t  know  what  to  believe. 

Xow  the  “Wheel  has  come  full  circle” 
and  the  merry  advertiser  is  paying  the 
price  for  his  shortsightedness  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  distrust  of  all  newspaper  publicity 
which  he  himself  has  aided  in  bringing 
about. 

Strange,  in  view  of  these  clearly  ap¬ 
parent  facts,  that  no  warning  voice  from 
among  the  advertisers  cries  “halt !”  On 
the  contrary,  when  but  a  few  months 
ago  a  nationally  known  publicity  man 
from  the  vicinity  of  Wall  Street  pro¬ 
posed  in  a  leading  advertising  journal 
that  big  advertisers  unite  to  boycott  and 
crush  out  by  the  withdrawal  of  adver¬ 
tising  patronage  publications  showing 
traces  of  progressive  or  liberal  tenden¬ 
cies  in  the  editorial  departments,  other 
advertisers  rushed  avidly  into  print  to 
O.  K.  the  nefarious  suggestion.  To  the 
unthinking — and  they  are  never  a  mi¬ 
nority — that  seemed  the  perfectly  all 
right  thing  to  do.  Why,  of  course,  if  a 
newspaper  doesn’t  agree  with  your  ideas 
of  what  it  ought  to  say,  swat  it  hard  in 
the  solar  plexus  and  put  it  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  That’s  the  only  way  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  press. 

Not  a  Blanket  Indictment 

Fortunately,  wiser  counsel  prevailed  in 
time  and  the  insane  scheme  was  quietly 
hushed  up.  But  the  point  is  that  here 
were  advertisers  and  professional  pub¬ 
licity  men  w’ho  appeared  to  be  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  power 
of  the  editorial  page  alone  that  gives  any 
publication  whatever  advertising  value  it 
may  possess;  and  that  the  power  of  the 
editorial  page  depends  entirely  upon  the 
confidence  its  readers  have  in  it ;  and 
that  this  confidence  is  gained  only 


through  honest,  fearless,  free  and  un¬ 
trammelled  editorial  direction;  and  that 
whatever  strikes  at  the  freedom  of  the 
press  is  a  body  blow  at  advertising. 

In  closing  let  us  say  that  this  article 
is  not  meant  to  draw  a  blanket  indict¬ 
ment  against  the  press  of  the  whole 
country.  By  no  means.  Brilliant  ex¬ 
ceptions  there  surely  are,  for  which  we 
are  duly  thankful.  Heaven  help  us  if 
there  were  not  some  fearless,  independ¬ 
ent  journals  to  redeem  the  flagitious 
majority.  But  the  general  tendency  is 
faithfully  reflected  and  the  outlook  is 
far  from  reassuring. 

If  personal  responsibility  in  journal¬ 
ism  continues  to  recede  farther  and 
farther  behind  the  impersonal  barricades 
of  corporate  domination;  if  the  space 
grafting  and  propagandist  cooties  are 
not  exterminated  the  newspaper  will 
lose  more  and  more  of  its  reputation  for 
fairness  and  reliability  and  its  influence 
will  grow  smaller  and  beautifully  less 
until  the  once  vaunted  “power  of  the 
press”  will  vanish  into  the  mythological 
mists. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  here.  Free¬ 
dom  from  personal,  individual  responsi¬ 
bility  never  yet  brought  out  the  highest 
and  best  in  any  man.  .\nd  if  editors 
and  editorial  writers  are  to  be  leaders 
of  thought  and  molders  of  public  opin¬ 
ion,  in  fact  as  well  as  fiction,  we  surely 
are  entitled  to  the  best  they  have  to  give. 

Not  until  every  editor  in  the  land  is 
free  to  express  the  convictions  of  his 
soul  regardless  of  advertising  patronage 
or  vested  interests,  and  does  so,  can  the 
press  ever  become  truly  educational,  de¬ 
serving  of  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  great  public.  .And  incidentally  not 
until  that  glad  day  will  advertising  really 
come  into  its  own,  paying  as  it  can  and 
will. 


Shellabarger  in  Picture  Field 

Topeka.  Kan. — Frank  L.  Shellabargei , 
former  Topeka  newspaperman  and  later 
“Y”  secretary  and  publicit\'  director,  has 
joined  the  .Arthur  S.  Kane  Picture  Cor¬ 
poration  as  head  of  its  publicity  ad¬ 
vertising  staff,  succeeding  Silas  F.  Scad- 
Icr,  who  has  retired  because  of  illness. 
During  his  newspaper  career,  Mr.  Shella¬ 
barger  has  served  with  the  Topeka  State 
Journal,  the  Kansas  City  Star,  the  Den¬ 
ver  Post,  as  managing  editor  of  the  Salt 
I-ake  F,’vening  Telegram,  the  New  York 
Herald  as  its  Paris  editor  from  1908 
until  1913,  and  later  with  the  New  York 
Sun.  When  America  entered  the  war 
he  joined  the  “Y”  as  secretary,  and  after 
it  was  over  became  publicity  head  in 
Paris.  He  returned  to  .America  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Mr.  Kane  is  also  a  former 
Topeka  newspaperman. 


Scranton  Printer*  Want  Raise 

Scranton,  Pa. — Members  of  the 
Scranton  Typographical  Union,  No.  112, 
have  asked  the  newspaper  publishers 
here  to  re-open  the  present  wage  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  employers  and  print¬ 
ers,  arguing  that  the  present  salaries  are 
insufficient  to  meet  the  high  cost  of 
living.  The  scale  in  Scranton  at  the 
present  time  is  $42  a  week  for  night 
men  and  $40  for  the  day  side. 


De*  Moines  Register  Hm  61,022 

By  a  tv-pographical  error  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  Editor  &  Pcbi.isher  of  July  17 
devoted  to  .Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation 
statistics,  it  was  stated  that  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  was 
lff,022.  The  correct" figures  are  61,022. 


TORONTO  GETS  A.  B.  C.  MEETING 


Director*  Going  There  in  September — 
Stanley  Clague  Reappointed 

Chicago. — The  next  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  will  be  held  in  Toronto, 
September  17,  at  the  King  Edward  Hotel. 
This  meeting  would  ordinarily  have  to 
be  held  in  New  York  if  the  regular 
schedule  of  monthly  meetings  alternat¬ 
ing  between  Chicago  and  New  York 
were  followed.  Stanley  Clague,  manag¬ 
ing  director,  explained  that  the  board 
selects  its  own  meeting  place  and  chose 
Toronto  as  a  compliment  to  the  Cana¬ 
dian  membership.  It  will  be  the  last 
meeting  before  the  annual  convention, 
which  is  to  take  place  in  Chicago,  Au¬ 
gust  15.  No  directors’  meeting  has  been 
held  in  July  and  there  will  be  none  in 
.August. 

.At  their  last  meeting,  held  in  Chicago, 
the  board  of  directors  took  several 
actions  required  by  reason  of  the  post¬ 
ponement  of  the  annual  convention  from 
the  usual  date  in  June  until  October. 
Stanley  Clague  was  re-appointed  man¬ 
aging  director  for  another  year  and  all 
the  officers  were  unanimously  re-elected 
to  serve  until  October,  all  accepting  the 
re-appointments. 

Managing  Director  Clague  reported 
the  most  successful  year  in  the  history 
of  the  Bureau,  in  brief  that  “In  spite  of 
the  high  cost  of  lalior  and  materials, 
and  without  any  increase  in  dues  for 
two  years,  we  have  not  only  been  able 
to  perfect  our  equipment,  adding  our 
own  printing  establishment,  but  have 
been  able  to  place  in  the  reserve  fund  a 
substantial  amount  of  money  to  meet 
any  contingencies  that  may  arise  in  the 
future.  This  reserve  fund  now  amounts 


Published  57%  more 
Rotogravure  Advertis¬ 
ing  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1920  than 
its  only  Sunday  com¬ 
petitor. 


NEW  HAVEN  REGISTER 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

28,334  Average 
Paid  CircolatioD  sun^y 

Nearly  twice  as  much  as 
its  nearest  competitor. 

IT  COVERS  THE  FIELD! 


■ssrir  sMnr  lanss  Is  SMataS  rssl*  Tk* 


NEWS-LEADER 


The  NEWS-LEADER’S  drnilstlon  In  RlcfamanS 
Is  trester  than  Uist  of  sll  the  other  SlchmonS 
papers  combined. 

The  NEWS-LEADER’S  drealaUoo  In  TlrpBls 
Is  ureater  than  anr  other  TlrilnU  newspaper. 

The  sworn  statement*  of  the  Richmond  pspeis 
show  THE  NEWS-LEADER  bss  s  dsUr  droOs- 
Uoo  In  Richmond  which  is  more  than  three  times 
crester  than  Its  nearest  compeUtor. 

Farelcn  reoreaentstlrss. 


Th*  Kelly-Saltb  Co.,  Kslly-Smltli  Csi, 

■"*f<**»  J*!!!!!*’..  Lytts*  BilMIst, 

Brsadww  *t  34tS  St  in 

Htw  Ysrli  City.  ChkSRS,  III. 

1.  R.  Ksssfh,  Csndlsr  Rslldlsf,  Atlswts,  Ga. 


to  more  than  $50,000,  as  against  an  in¬ 
debtedness  of  over  $50,000  which  the 
Bureau  faced  two  and  one-half  years 
ago.” 


New  Grand  Rapids  Agency 

Grand  Rapids. — George  R.  Cullen,  for 
the  past  two  years  with  the  Brearley- 
Hamilton  .Advertising  Agency,  has  re¬ 
cently  established  an  agency  of  his  own. 
Before  coming  to  Grand  Rapids  Mr. 
Cullen  had  been  successively  assistant 
advertising  manager  of  the  Studebaker 
Corporation,  publicity  manager  and  pub¬ 
lication  editor  of  the  Hudson  Motor  Car 
Company  and  the  Chalmers  Motor  Car 
Company. 


Puts  Map  on  Rate  Card* 

Council  Bluffs,  la.— The  Nonpareil 
has  gotten  out  a  district  map,  showing 
the  fifteen  counties  in  Southwestern 
Iowa  covered  by  the  paper  and  the  actual 
circulation  in  each  county.  The  map  is 
printed  on  rate  cards  and  sent  to  all  the 
advertising  agencies. 


FIRST 

in  national  advertising 

The  News  led  all  six  day  evening  papers  in  U.  >>. 
in  1919  in  volume  of  national  advertising.  This 
was  despite  the  Act  that  rigid  censorship  excluded 
nearly  a  million  lines  ol 
I  offered  advertising. 

{  \  p  Carroll, 

Advertising  Manager 
'  Dan  A.  Carroll, 

■vjTTTT*  New  York  Representative 

NLW3  „ 

}  -  -  Chicago  Representative 


hAanapplb 
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Use  Newspapers  on  5  Year  Basis 


The  Boss  says: 

Marion  County,  \V.  Va.,  is  a  profitable 
market  and  the  fact  is  proved  conclu¬ 
sively  to  a  great  many  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  use — 

The  Evsnteg  Nswspepsr 
Published  at  Fainna^  W. 

Population  25,000 — Member 
A.  B.  C. 


Represented  by  MacQuoid  Agency 
103  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
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1,121,790. 


A  MUCH  MORE  THAN  A 
MILLION  “DAILY  MAIL” 
(Great  Britain). 

I  LONDON,  I 

I  July  6th,  1920.  | 

M  To  Lord  Northcliffe.  5 

m  VVe  certify  that  the  average  net  daily  sale  of  Daily  Mail  S 
g  after  deducting  all  unsold  or  free  copies  whatsoever  for  the  S 
g  periods  set  out  below  was  as  follows : —  g 


=  For  the  month  ended :  H 

g  31st  January,  1920 .  1,020,532  Is 

B  .  29th  February,  1920 .  1,049,706 

I  31st  March,  1920 .  1,061,023  | 

1  30th  April,  1920 .  1,082,036  g 

I  31st  May,  1920 .  1,101,554  g 

I  30th  June,  1920 . 1,121,790  | 


I  LEVER,  HONEYMAN  &  CO.,  | 

g  Chartered  Accountants.  % 

I  E.  LAYTON  BENNETT,  SONS  &  CO.,  | 

3  Chartered  Accountants,  g 

K  I::  '  !  il  illlililtlllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillilillllllllllllllllllllllillllB 

flllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllll^ 

I  ADVERTISING  RATES  | 

H  The  rates  given  below  are  based  on  the  rate  of  exchange  at  g 

g  the  moment  of  compilation,  i.e.,  $3.9S  to  the  f  and  will  flue-  g 

3  tuate  accordingly.  W 

I  TRADE  DISPLAY  | 

M  Run  of  Paper  $1.41  per  agate  line.  g 

g  Leader  Page — Position  Our  Option,  $1.41,  g 

g  “  “  “  Sitecified,  $1.70.  3 

g  Principal  News  Page,  solus  56  lines  x  2  Cols.,  $237.00.  g 

g  Back  Page  Solus  28  lines,  2  ins.  x  7  Cols,  at  foot  of  News  g 

g  Pictures,  $395.00  | 

g  Each  Ear  on  Back  Page,  $39.50.  g 

g  Solus  Half  Page,  $1738.00.  g 

g  Whole  Front  Page,  $3160.00.  g 

I  FINANCIAL  I 

g  Prospectuses,  New  Issues,  Financial  Announcements,  etc.,  g 

g  $592.50  per  Single  Column  and  pro  rata.  g 

g  Balance  Sheets  and  Company  Meetings,  $434.50  per  Single  g 

g  Column  and  pro  rata.  g 

g  No  Time,  Space  or  Cash  Discounts.  g 

g  Agency  Commission  10%  g 

I  MECHANICAL  REQUIREMENTS  | 

g  Width  of  column  Front  Page  IV/2  ehis.  (,1%  in.)  8  columns.  .  g 

g  “  “  l^eader  “  iS'/i  “  (2'^  in.)  (J  “  g 

3  “  “  Other  Pages  13)4  “  (2%  in.)  7  “  g 

B  Depth  of  column  Front  Page,  287  agate  lines  (20)4  in.)  g 

S  “  “  Other  Pages,  308  “  “  (22  in.)  g 

g  Screen  required  60.  g 

3  Can  use  matrices.  3 

3  Space  must  be  7  agate  lines  or  multiples  thereof  3 


HAT  is  to  be  done  about  the  well-known 
^  little  rhyme : 

DAILY  MAIL 
MILLION  SALE? 

The  paper  is  growing  so  fast  that  this  state¬ 
ment  has  become  out  of  date. 

Politicians  and  advertisers,  who  are  the  per¬ 
sons  chiefly  interested  in  the  sale  of  newspapers, 
should  note  that  the  figures  given  in  the  certi¬ 
ficate  hereon  are  “bought  and  paid  for”  figures. 

These  figures  do  not,  of  course,  include  the  sale  of 
the  Coni  mental  Daily  Mail  published  in  Paris  each 
morning. 

4!  4:  Ik  *  !|! 

There  are  certain  naughty  newspapers  which  send 
out  copies  gratis  to  newsagents  in  the  hope  of  catching 
a  casual  reader.  They  then  include  these  copies  in  that 
vague  word,  “Circulation.”  whether  such  copies  be 
sold  or  not. 

4:  sk  4"  *  4= 

The  statement  we  publish  represents  the  largest 
morning  sale  in  the  English  language  and  twice  the 
net  sale  of  any  .American  moniing  newspaper. 

4:  4:  4:  4<  * 

( Hir  wonderful  figures  are  achieved  by  the  active 
co-operation  of  our  readers.  They  know  that  by  sup- 
])orting  The  Daily  Mail  they  are  upholding  a  policy 
of  .Anti-Waste,  .Anti-AIilitarism,  .Aerial  and  Naval 
Progress,  Houses  for  all  in  need  of  them.  Full  Repara¬ 
tion  from  Germany,  Sympathy  with  Labour,  Road 
Reform,  Progressive  .Agriculture,  Women’s  Rights, 
Development  of  Outdoor  Sports,  and,  again  we  men¬ 
tion,  alx)ve  all,  the  National  Economy  that  alone  will 
reduce  the  high  cost  of  living. 

*  4t  4<  *  4e 

The  Daily  Mail,  which  has  championed  a  hundred 
unjKjpular  causes  since  its  beginning  in  18%,  was 
banned  and  burned  for  its  exposure  of  the  shell  tragedy 
and  its  advocacy  of  equal  military  service  for  all. 

It  will  no  doubt  experience  the  same  fate  next  time 
that  it  has  to  tell  unpleasant  truths. 

But  the  result  in  the  end  is  that  the  paper  is  com¬ 
pletely  independent  of  advertisers  who  clo  not  like  its 
jKjlitics,  those  of  its  readers  who  also  dislike  them,  and 
politicians  who  detest  them. 

4:  =k  4<  4:  4= 

The  gratitude  of  all  connected  with  The  Daily  Mail 
is  extended  to  the  vast  army  of  readers  who  have  done 
so  much  to  help  us  to  maintain  the  most  numerous  daily 
newspaper  in  the  English  language. 

The  net  result  is  a  .sale  of  1,121,7%  co])ies  daily. 


FURTHER  INFORMATION  MAY  BE  OBTAINED  FROM  “THE  DAILY  MAIL”  NEW  YORK 
BUSINESS  OFFICE:  THIRTY,  CHURCH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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THE  IMPERIAL  PRESS  CONFERENCE 

TO  the  distinguished  journalists  from  all  parts  of 
the  British  Empire  now  gathering  in  Canada 
for  the  Imperial  Press  Conference  at  Ottawa 
the  press  of  the  United  States  through  various  rep¬ 
resentatives  has  extended  greetings,  neighborly  wel¬ 
come  to  the  continent  and  assurance  of  fraternal 
interest  and  sympathetic  spirit.  Behind  these  mes¬ 
sages  lies  a  warmth  of  cordiality  and  admiration  for 
our  British  brethren  as  yet  unspoken. 

In  the  discussions  of  the  Ottawa  Conference, 
which  are  to  be  held  with  open  doors,  the  news¬ 
papermen  on  this  side  of  the  invisible  boundary 
line  will  find  much  of  interest  and  value.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  extension  of  Government  cables  and  lower¬ 
ing  of  tolls,  though  primarily  confined  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  empire,  necessarily  has  close  bearing  upon  im¬ 
provement  of  our  own  press  service.  The  handling 
of  the  newsprint  situation  will  mean  much  to  every 
publisher  throughout  the  world.  The  movement 
for  a  closer  union  of  the  British  press  inevitably  in¬ 
volves  a  closer  harmony  among  the  entire  English- 
speaking  press.  There  are  many  questions  of  prac¬ 
tical  publishing,  international  politics  and  commer¬ 
cial  interests  and  of  journalistic  ethics  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  great  masters  of  the  profession  which 
come  as  near  home  to  us  as  to  the  participants.  The 
Conference  will  be  a  notable  news  event  and  it 
promises  to  be  an  epoch-making  influence. 

Of  particular  importance  to  the  press  of  the  States 
is  the  clearly  defined  movement  toward  more  cordial 
international  relations.  The  key-note  has  already 
been  sounded  by  British  Ambassador  Geddes  in  his 
address  before  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  at  .Asheville,  when  he  said  among  many 
other  striking  utterances : 

“With  all  the  earnestness  at  my  command  I  beg 
you  in  the  name  of  all  who  like  myself  are  devoting 
their  lives  to  the  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  inter¬ 
national  peace  to  enroll  voluntarily  in  the  army  of 
the  international  peace  makers.” 

The  exalted  sentiment  here  expressed  by  Sir 
Auckland  Geddes  is  a  safe  index  of  the  feeling  that 
will  be  the  moving  power  of  the  Imperial  Press 
Conference.  It  is  upon  those  who  mould  the  public 
thought  that  the  security  of  our  civilization  de¬ 
pends,  and  the  best  hope  of  the  world’s  future  must 
lie  in  the  resolve  of  the  great  united  body  of  the 
English-speaking  press  to  stand  for  peace,  to  pro¬ 
mote  international  understanding  and  to  cultivate 
world-wide  fellowship. 

The  first  and  greatest  step  toward  international 
understanding  will  come  in  harmony  of  high  pur¬ 
pose  in  an  international  platform  for  the  press  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  There  can  be 
understanding  only  when  there  has  ceased  to  be 
misrepresentation.  There  can  be  truth  as  a  sound 
basis  of  lasting  friendship  only  when  misinterpre¬ 
tation  has  been  set  aside.  Upon  the  solid  rock  of 
truth  of  purpose  and  performance  the  two  great 
nations  can  stand  shoulder-to-shoulder  and  heart- 
to-heart  in  any  crisis;  but  upon  the  quicksands  of 
jealousy,  malice  and  falsehood  neither  nation  can 
stand,  nor  can  world  peace  or  civilization. 

Britain  needs  to  know  through  her  press  more  of 
the  sterling  qualities  of  the  American  people,  of  our 
vast  enterprises  and  high,  unselfish  hopes  for  hu¬ 
manity,  and  less  of  our  divorces,  crimes,  failings 
and  petty  cavillings  against  all  aliens;  and  we  on 
our  own  part  need  to  know  better  through  our  press 
the  real,  vital,  character-making  and  world-building 
qualities  of  the  British  people,  and  less  of  their 
trivial  faults.  The  press  is  the  ordained  instrument 
of  international  truth  upon  which  depends  world 
peace  and  industrial,  political  and  social  progress. 

In  open  discussion  and  at  least  partial  solution  of 
these  great  problems  the  Imperial  Press  Conference 
will  be  taking  a  long  step  in  the  advancement  of 
journalism  and  in  the  elevation  of  its  ideals;  and 
the  press  of  the  United  States  will  observe  the 
proceedings  with  interest  and  profit. 

Editor  &  Publisher  extends  to  this  great  body 
of  distinguished  journalists  the  warmest  felicitations 
and  of  its  deliberations  will  make  most  careful  note, 
while  entertaining  the  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  there  will  be  a  Congress  of  Journalism 
world-wide  in  scope  and  permanent  in  organization. 


NEW  HEAD  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESS 

The  retirement  of  Roy  Howard  from  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  United  Press  and  the  succession 
of  VVilliam  V\'.  Hawkins  to  chieftainship  is  an 
epochal  event  in  the  development  of  press  associa¬ 
tion  service,  although  it  involves  no  change  in  poli¬ 
cies  or  spirit  of  that  organization. 

Mr.  Howard  in  becoming  General  Business  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Scripps-McKea  League  enters  uiion  a 
vast  field  for  e.xceptional  service  and  advancement 
in  a  career  that  has  been  strikingly  marked  by  con¬ 
tinually  increasing  successes.  The  rare  powers  of 
organization  which  have  enabled  Mr.  Howard  to 
build  up  the  United  Press  from  a  constituency  of 
300  papers  and  extending  no  further  west  than  Chi¬ 
cago,  to  a  clientele  of  780  papers  covering  the  con¬ 
tinent  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  from  coast 
to  coast,  atid  to  extend  its  cable  services  to  South 
America,  Europe  and  the  far  East,  will  encounter 
worthy  opportunities  in  the  new  work  he  now  under¬ 
takes. 

Mr.  Howard  leaves  a  highly  developed  organiza¬ 
tion  which  Mr.  Hawkins  is  eminently  fitted  to  con¬ 
duct  with  most  expert  efficiency  and  to  carry  for¬ 
ward  with  every  newly-arising  possibility. 

Mr.  Hawkins  has  had  long  training  in  varied 
newspaper  experiences,  is  thoroughly  seasoned  by 
high  responsibilities  and  hard  service  and  saturated 
through  and  through  with  the  spirit  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  he  has  so  long  and  so  notably  served  as  vice- 
president  and  general  manager.  During  Mr.  How¬ 
ard’s  absences  abroad  in  extending  the  service  Mr. 
Hawkins  has  had  charge  at  home,  strengthening  and 
systematizing,  and  it  is  but  a  short  step  for  him 
from  second  place  to  first. 

Of  Mr.  Hawkins  Mr.  Howard  has  said  that  he 
is  “the  best  press  association  man  in  the  country  or 
in  any  other  country,”  and  in  that  estimate  there 
are  many  who  agree. 


T^ISTRICT  attorney  SWANN  of  New  York 
•^in  ambitiously  announcing  that  he  is  going  to 
drive  the  press  agent  fakers  out  of  town  perhaps 
underestimates  his  task.  The  number  'of  profes¬ 
sional  press  agents  in  New'  York  City  alone,  esti¬ 
mated  a  few  months  ago  at  1,200,  is  now  set  at  more 
than  2,000.  The  proportion  of  outright  fakers  among 
these  is  variously  estimated.  The  most  commonly  ac¬ 
cepted  figure  being  100  per  cent.  There  may  be  ways 
to  reach  news  fakers  with  the  law  if  they  are  per¬ 
sistently  pursued  and  the  law  is  rigidly  and  impar¬ 
tially  enforced ;  District  Attorney  Swann  need  not 
go  outside  his  own  office  to  find  fit  subjects  to  start 
on.  But  after  the  law  has  done  all  that  it  can  do 
the  task  will  still  remain  to  the  newspapers  to  do 
their  own  purging  of  lying  propaganda,  official  as 
well  as  unofficial. 
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REFORESTATION 


The  newsprint  trail  leads  straight  to  the  woods. 
.Aher  all  is  said  and  done  about  conservation, 
price-fixing,  increasing  of  mill  capacity  and  im¬ 
proving  of  snipping  conditions,  there  still  remains 
the  fundamental  fact  of  a  shrinking  wood-pulp  sup¬ 
ply.^ 

You  may  put  dams  in  a  stream  and  thus  equalize 
its  flow,  but  you  cannot  increase  its  volume  except 
by  enlarging  the  springs  at  its  source. 

We  face  a  newsprint  "famine”  because  of  manip¬ 
ulation,  a  conspiracy  of  circumstances  and  a  vanish¬ 
ing  source  of  supply. 

Truth  is  we  have  been  wasting  our  resources  like 
a  si>endthrift  and  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with 
the  inevitable  result. 

Ultimately  we  must  replenish  our  resources  or 
perish.  Why  not  start  now? 

There  are  more  than  50,000  wood-using  plants  in 
the  United  States,  employing  more  than  a  million 
l^rsons  and  having  an  invested  capital  of  three  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars.  All  alike  are  suffering  the  dim¬ 
inishing  of  supply  of  material. 

Our  timber  wastage  by  preventable  fires  alone  is 
$28,000,000  a  year. 

The  wood  supply  is  fast  disappearing.  No  longer 
is  the  mill  in  the  midst  of  the  dense  forest ;  lumber 
comes  over  the  rails  now  practically  to  every  mill, 
and  the  haul  grows  constantly  longer  and  dearer. 

Figures  compiled  by  the  American  Forestrj-  .As¬ 
sociation  reveal  that  the  New  England  states  are 
no  longer  self-supporting  in  a  lumber  way,  that  the 
Lake  States,  once  the  greatest  producers  of  lumber, 
are  now  importing  to  keep  alive  the  many  wood¬ 
using  industries  in  that  section,  that  the  supply  of 
virgin  pine  in  the  South  will  be  exhausted  at  the 
present  rate  of  consumption  in  fifteen  years,  and  that 
the  center  of  the  lumber  industry  is  rapidly  moving 
to  the  Pacific  coast.  This  of  course  means  longer 
hauls  and  higher  freight.  It  means  scarcer,  dearer 
newsprint.  It  means  scarcer,  dearer  lumber  for 
every  purpose. 

The  manufacture  of  newsprint  is  passing  from  us. 
In  ten  years  we  have  driven  into  Canada  two-thirds 
of  an  industry  that  in  1910  was  wholly  our  own. 
Only  a  third  of  the  newspaper  issues  in  this  country 
last  year  w’erc  printed  on  the  product  of  our  own 
forests. 

The  once  independent  American  press,  so  proud 
and  prodigal,  is  already  reduced  to  dependence  upon 
a  neighbor  for  its  very  existence. 

The  great  voice  of  freedom  that  has  been  heard 
around  the  world  has  become  subjective  to  and  can 
in  an  instant  be  silenced  by  an  alien  hand. 

Theodore  Roosevelt’s  declaration  that  "the  forest 
problem  is  in  many  ways  the  most  vital  internal 
problem  of  the  American  people  to-day”  may  well 
be  taken  to  every  heart,  particularly  to  the  heart 
of  every  publisher. 

The  fatal  condition  calls  not  only  for  virile 
thought,  which  has  been  too  long  delayed,  but  for 
action,  which  cannot  longer  be  delayed  without  per¬ 
manently  disastrous  results. 

In  reforestation  lies  the  only  salvation.  There 
may  be  more  makeshifts  for  the  present,  but  refor¬ 
estation  is  the  only  real  solution  for  the  future.  We 
may  still  further  reduce  newsprint  consumption— 
and  we  must;  but  the  only  genuine  relief  lies  in 
increased  wood-pulp  production. 

The  big  thing,  the  essential  thing  for  publishers 
to  do  is  to  unite  not  only  on  a  policy  to  reduce 
consumption  but  also  on  a  national  program  to  re¬ 
store  the  forest  lands  to  productivity. 

In  thus  serving  ourselves  we  will  also  be  serving 
many  other  vast  interests  that  are  beginning  to  per¬ 
ish  for  want  of  timber. 


TN  the  re-election  of  Walter  C.  Johnson,  of  the 
Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  News  as  secretary  of  the 
S.  N.  P.  A.  the  Association  spoke  its  true  spirit. 
It  would  be  hard  to  visualize  either  Secretary  John¬ 
son  or  the  S.  N.  P.  A.  as  distinct  from  each  other. 
They  are  bound  together  in  union  of  purpose  and 
mutual  development.  The  fine  keen  spirit  of  the 
Association  is  a  counterpart  of  the  spirit  of  Johnson. 
He  has  been  active,  alert,  straightforward,  keen, 
open,  frank,  fair  and  loyal  at  all  times  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  association. 


A 
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PERSONAl 

Charles  Williams,  who  has  been  occu¬ 
pying  the  slot  during  the  extended  leave 

NEW  HEAD  OF  THE  DENNIS 

of  Mr.  Sparks,  has  resigned  from  the 
Press  staff. 
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secretary  of  the  National  Editorial 
Association,  discovering  that  he  would 
not  be  able  to  keep  his  appointment  to 
address  the  Illinois  Editorial  Association 
at  its  meeting  at  Springfield,  wired  Mrs. 
Hotaling,  who  was  at  home  at  Mapleton, 
Minn.,  to  proceed  that  day  to  Spring- 
field  and  informed  her  that  he  would 
send  her  his  speech  by  a  railroad  con¬ 
ductor  out  of  St.  Paul.  Then  Mr. 
Hotaling  sat  down,  wrote  his  speech  and 
sent  it  to  his  wife,  who  supplied  his 
place  at  Springfield  so  well  that  he  says 
he  could  not  have  been  missed. 

R.  F.  R.  Huntsman,  publisher  of  the 
Brooklyn  Standard  Union,  is  spending 
his  vacation  at  Pemaquid  Point,  Me. 

William  Allen  White,  editor  of  the 
Emporia  Gazette  and  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  informed  Governor  Cool- 
idge  of  his  nomination  for  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  is  resting  at  Estes  Park,  Colo., 
from  the  effects  of  a  recent  illness. 

A.  Q.  Miller,  editor  of  the  Belleville 
(Kan.)  Telescope,  has  taken  charge  of 
the  national  and  State  campaign  pub¬ 
licity  of  the  Kansas  Republican  organ¬ 
ization,  with  headquarters  at  Topeka. 

E.  E.  E.  Mcjimsey,  editor  and  princi¬ 
pal  owner  of  the  Springfield  Daily  Re¬ 
publican,  candidate  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  Governor  of  Missouri, 
intends  to  make  a  whirlwind  campaign  in 
an  army  airplane,  piloted  by  a  former 
army  aviator. 

Amos  P.  Wilder  has  become  associate 
editor  of  the  New  Haven  Journal- 
Courier.  Mr.  Wilder  has  seen  news¬ 
paper  work  in  an  editorial  capacity  on 
the  old  New  Haven  Palladium  and  on 
the  Wisconsin  State  Journal.  He  was 
for  eight  years  Consul  General  in  Hong 
Kong  and  Shanghai.  He  has  recently 
been  for  several  years  secretary  of  the 
Yale-in-China  work,  and  resided  in  New 
Haven. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOM 

A.  W.  Lynch,  feature  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Post,  recently  celebrated  his 
fiftieth  year  in  the  newspaper  business. 
He  has  held  positions  on  newspapers 
from  printer’s  devil,  up  through  com¬ 
positor,  foreman,  reporter,  editor,  man¬ 
ager,  advertising  and  circulation  man¬ 
ager. 

C.  L.  Kendrick,  court  reporter  of  the 
Council  Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil,  has  as¬ 
sumed  the  additional  duty  of  assistant 
city  editor. 

John  P.  Toohey,  a  former  Scranton 
newspaperman,  has  written  “Thirty 
Odd,”  a  comedy,  that  has  already  been 
accepted  by  George  C.  Tyler,  who  is  ar¬ 
ranging  to  have  it  presented  in  No¬ 
vember. 

Carl  Ketchum,  for  the  past  four  years 
a  member  of  the  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen’s 
editorial  staff,  and  secretary  of  the  Ot¬ 
tawa  Newswriters’  Association,  has  be¬ 
come  managing  editor  of  the  Kamloops 
(B.  C.)  Telegram. 

James  E.  Darst,  managing  editor  of 
the  American  Legion  Weekly  and  for¬ 
merly  a  St.  Louis  newspaper  man,  vis¬ 
ited  that  city  last  week  with  Franklin 
D’Olier,  national  commander  of  the 
Legion. 

Frank  Sparks,  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Press,  with  Mrs.  Sparks 
«id  their  daughter,  have  returned  from 
a  three-months’  visit  and  tour  in  the 
British  Isles.  During  their  stay  abroad 
they  spent  considerable  time  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sparks’  son,  who  is  in  the 
Consular  service  at  Marseilles,  France. 


H.  C.  Dechert,  copy  reader  of  the 
Philadelphia  Press,  left  last  week  for  a 
two  weeks’  vacation  on  his  farm  in  New 
Jersey. 

Paul  E.  Smith  has  joined  the  copy 
desk  staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Press.  He 
was  formerly  on  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  and  city  editor 
of  the  Newark  Evening  Ledger. 

T.  Von  Ziekursch,  sport  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Press,  is  foregoing  the 
pleasure  of  a  summer  vacation  and  re¬ 
maining  in  close  touch  with  the  events 
in  the  athletic  arena. 

Joseph  L.  Copeland  is  a  new  member 
of  the  Philadelphia  Press’  copy  desk 
staff.  He  was  formerly  on  the  report¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  same  paper,  but  resigned 
to  enter  the  magazine  field  and  did  con¬ 
siderable  work  in  that  line  for  both  the 
Philadelphia  Record  and  the  Sunday 
Public  Ledger. 

Joseph  Leopold  of  Joplin,  Mo.,  for¬ 
merly  city  editor  of  the  Dayton  (O.) 
News,  has  joined  the  production  bureau 
of  the  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Glenn  Quiett,  city  editor  of  the  As¬ 
toria  Morning  Astorian  and  more  re¬ 
cently  a  reporter  on  the  Portland  Tele¬ 
gram,  has  signed  as  a  sailor  on  the  ship 
Y'osemite  for  a  cruise  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  Liverpool.  He  will  later  take 
up  newspaper  work  in  New  York. 

W.  P.  Hughes,  managing  editor  of  the 
Council  Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil,  left  July 
21,  on  a  three  months’  automobile  tour 
in  the  east  and  south. 

Miss  Peggy  Strickland  of  the  Boston 
Post  staff  has  been  spending  the  week  in 
New  York,  writing  feature  stories  on 
the  yacht  races  for  her  paper. 

Edward  C.  Lapping,  formerly  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  journal,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  police  reporter  of  the  Detroit 
News. 

Thomas  Lauder  on  July  14  began  his 
sixty-first  year  of  service  with  the  Au¬ 
gusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle.  He  started  on 
the  Chronicle  in  1860,  and  save  for  a 
time  with  the  Confederate  Army,  has 
been  there  since.  In  point  of  service 
he  is  one  of  the  oldest  newspaper  men 
in  the  South. 

Harry  Fisher,  on  the  Chicago  staff  of 
the  Associated  Press,  was  married  this 
weeTc  to  Josephine  Wheeler,  also  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  Dells,  a  resort  near  Wis¬ 
consin,  is  their  address  for  the  present 
during  the  honeymoon. 

W.  D.  Massick,  assistant  news  editor 
on  the  Springfield  (Ill.)  State  Journal, 
has  joined  the  Associated  Press  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Norman  J.  Radder,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  course  in  journalism  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  is  reading  copy  this 
summer  on  the  city  desk  of  the  New 
York  Times. 

Abe  Yager,  sports  editor  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Eagle,  was  given  a 
surprise  presentation  of  a  pearl  handled 
knife  by  the  Eagle  news  and  reportorial 
staffs  on  the  occasion  of  his  fiftieth 
birthday,  recently.  Mr.  Yager  has  spent 
thirty-five  years  with  the  Eagle,  working 
his  way  up  from  office  boy. 

John  J.  Daly  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Post  as  an  edi¬ 
torial  and  political  writer.  Mr.  Daly 
goes  to  Hartford  from  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Light.  He  has  also  been  on  the 
Washington  staff  of  the  New  York 
American  and  was  editor  of  the  New 
Britain  Herald  several  years  ago. 


TT  is  with  much  gratification  that  the 
many  admirers  of  the  Halifax  Herald, 
Evening  Mail  and  Sunday  Leader  have 
learned  that  Senator  William  Dennis,  by 
his  will,  selected  William  H.  Dennis 
to  succeed  him  as 
the  head  of  those 
three  splendid 
newspapers.  Al¬ 
though  the  new 
head  of  the  Dennis 
publications  is  a 
nephew  of  the  late 
Senator,  he  was 
not  picked  because 
of  his  kinship,  but 
strictly  on  account 
of  his  fitness  as  ex¬ 
emplified  while 
serving  as  first 
lieutenant  to  his 
Dennis  has  been  in 


Co.,  Cleveland,  has  resigned  after  four¬ 
teen  years’  service  to  become  Sales 
Manager  for  the  Suburban  Development 
Company.  He  is  also  secretary  of  the 
Foreign  Language  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Cleveland,  which  position  he  will 
retain  for  the  present. 

L.  D.  Schraff  is  now  a  member  of  the- 
trade  extension  bureau  of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  Item.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Tulane 
University  and  was  editor  of  Tulane 
Weekly. 

J.  Fred  Braid,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Seattle  Times,  was  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speakers  at  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Washington  State  Clothiers’  As¬ 
sociation. 


William  II.  Dennis 


uncle.  William  H. 
the  service  of  the  Herald,  Mail  and 
Leader  for  eighteen  years,  the  last  ten 
of  which  he  has  been  virtually  their 
directing  head. 

Like  his  predecessor,  W.  H.  Dennis 
believes  in  doing  things  and  doing  them 
quickly.  Anything  that  looks  like  a 
good  idea  of  a  “first  thing”  gets  its 
chance.  Optisism,  energy  and  initiative 
are  the  tenets  of  his  journalistic  faith. 
Entering  the  employ  of  the  Herald  as 
an  elevator  boy.  He  made  good  all  along 
the  line. 

W.  H.  Dennis  is  possibly  in  all  Canada 
and  America  the  youngest  controller  and 
director  of  so  extensive  a  newspaper 
enterprise.  A  few  years  ago  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Halifax  Herald,  Limited,  a 
pretty  stiff  contract  for  what  many  then 
considered  a  mere  boy.  But  Senator 
Dennis  wanted  a  successor  who  could 
carry  on  his  business  successfully  and 
he  always  seemed  to  get  what  he  wanted. 
And  in  passing  down  the  conduct  of  his 
papers  into  the  hands  he  did,  he  iivsured 
the  continuance  of  his  own  policy  to  the 
letter  and  the  preservation  of  his  own 
individual  sentipients  and  desires. 


THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Walter  F.  Barlag,  business  manager 
of  the  German  Consolidated  Newspaper 


WITH  THE  ADVERTISERS 

Joseph  B.  Mills,  vice-president  of  the 
Detroit  Adcraft  Club  for  two  years,  has 
been  appointed  publicity  director  of  the 
J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit.  Charles 
Koethert  becomes  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  which  position  Mr.  Mills  vacated. 

T.  R.  Moss,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Louisville  Convention  and  Publicity 
League,  has  resigned  to  become  associ¬ 
ated  in  the  editorial  management  of  the 
Mining  Congress  Journal,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Peter  Francis  Wall,  recently  service 
director  of  the  Bert  L.  White  Company, 
dealer  development  and  sales  promotion, 
Chicago,  will  engage  in  business  on  his 
own  account  in  the  direct  advertising 
field  in  Chicago. 

Carr  Speirs,  advertising  manager  and 
assistant  sales  manager  of  the  Frank 
Adam  Electric  Company,  St.  Louis,  will 
join  the  Ross-Gould  Advertising  Agency, 
St.  Louis,  on  August  1. 

D.  Clinton  Grove  has  been  made  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Blaw-Knox 
Company,  steel  product  manufacturers, 
Pittsburgh,  succeeding  George  Land. 
Mr.  Grove  was  recently  with  the  A.  S. 
Cameron  Steam  Pump  Works,  New 
York.  Lee  Robin,  who  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  newspaper  work  in  Pittsburgh, 
was  recently  added  to  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  Blaw-Knox  Company. 

William  B.  Griffin,  who  has  been  with 
the  Holmes  &  Edwards  Silver  Company, 
International  Silver  Company,  successor, 
at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  for  some  time,  has 
been  made  advertising  manager  of  the 
Holmes  &  Edwards  organization. 


The  following  papers  are  new 
additions  to  the  big  list  that 
uses  the  HASKIN  SERVICE: 

The  Boston  Traveler 

The  Indiana  Times 

The  Erie  Dispatch 

The  Sioux  Falls  Argus -Leader 

The  Sheridan  Enterprise 

The  Passaic  Daily  Herald 

The  Allentown  Item 
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BOSTONIANS  PROUD  OF  “OUR  MARY” 

By  RoMlie  Armstead  Higgins 


I^ARY  MAHONEY,  a  reporter  on 
the  Boston  Traveler,  whose  clever 
stories  have  attracted  much  attention 
throughout  the  countr>',  is  sailing  from 
New  York,  August  7,  for  France,  on  a 
most  interesting  voyage,  for  “Our  Mary,” 
as  she  is  affectionately  termed  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  news¬ 
paper  folks, 
will  accompany 
over  800 
Knights  of  Col¬ 
umbus  on  their 
trip  abroad. 

Possessed  of 
a  pair  of  laugh¬ 
ing  brown  eyes, 
the  keen  sense 
of  humor  be¬ 
longing  to  the 
Irish,  and  she’s 
Maky  Mahoney.  Irish  and  proud 

of  it,  Mary  Mahoney  has  for  several 
years  covered  the  annual  conventions 
throughout  the  country  of  the  Knights 
of  Columbus,  and  it  was  at  their  special 
invitation  that  she  will  go  with  them  on 
this  trip.  At  the  convention  last  year, 
the  French  Government  extended  an 
invitation  to  this  order  to  be  their 
guests  this  summer,  at  which  time  a 
statue  of  LaFayette  will  be  unveiled  at 
Metz  in  honor  of  the  American  soldiers 
who  gave  their  lives  in  the  world  war. 
.\s  soon  as  the  Knights  accepted  the  in¬ 
vitation,  General  Secretary  McGinley, 
of  New  York,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Boston  Travelei*, 
asking  that  Mar>'  Mahoney  be  given 
leave  to  go  with  them.  She  will  be  the 
only  newspaper  woman  on  the  trip. 

Mrs.  Mahoney  started  her  newspaper 
career  some  twenty  years  ago  at  Sharon, 
Mass.,  rather  by  accident  than  by  de¬ 
sign.  A  terrible  train  wreck  occurred 
there,  and  the  .Associated  Press,  having 
no  correspondent  there  at  the  time,  were 
making  desperate  efforts  to  get  the  story. 
Her  father.  John  O’Brien,  with  his 
daughter's  aid,  for  she  was  then  a  slip 
of  a  girl,  sent  in  such  a  good  story  that 
the  A.  P.  appointed  him  correspondent. 
He  was  assisted  by  her,  and  before  long, 
she  took  over  the  entire  woik,  writing 
under  her  father’s  name.  John  O’Brien. 
Her  checks  were  made  payable  to  that 
name,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before 
she  wrote  under  her  own  name.  Re¬ 
ceiving  her  early  training  at  Sharon,  she 
went  to  Boston,  where  she  became*  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Boston  Post. 

From  there  she  went  to  the  Globe 


and  later  to  the  Boston  Traveler.  She 
also  owned  and  published  her  own  paper, 
the  Sharon  (Mass.)  News,  for  four 
years,  but  gave  up  that  during  the  war. 
Mrs.  Mahoney  does  not  claim  to  be  a 
feature  or  special  writer,  but  proudly 
tells  you  she  is  a  “reporter”  and  that 
title  is  good  enough  for  her.  During 
the  period  of  the  war,  she  met  ever>' 
ship  which  docked  in  New  York,  bring¬ 
ing  home  wounded  .American  soldiers, 
from  the  first  one  which  landed,  the 
“Northern  Pacific,”  with  4,000  wounded 
Ixjys  aboard,  to  the  very  last  one.  In  all, 
Mrs.  Mahoney  met  over  a  hundred  ves¬ 
sels,  and  on  one  occasion  she  went  far 
out  to  sea  in  a  little  tug,  and  by  special 
permission  climl>ed  the  rope  ladder 
sixty  feet  to  get  aboard,  arriving  there 
after  midnight.  Rushing  to  her  type¬ 
writer,  she  dashed  out  her  story  for  her 
paper. 

Mrs.  Mahoney  tells  of  an  amusing  ex¬ 
perience  on  one  of  her  political  assign¬ 
ments.  It  happened  when  Governor 
Coolidge  of  Massachusetts  defeated 
IvOng  for  office.  The  afternoon  of  elec¬ 
tion  day  she  was  sent  to  see  how  the 
’  returns  were  coming.  Going  to  Long’s 
headquarters  she  slipped  quietly  in  Ire- 
fore  she  was  observed  by  the  door 
keeper,  and  extending  her  hand  to  the 
candidate  for  Governor,  said  with  a 
bright  smile,  “How  are  things  coming. 
Governor”?  Before  he  realized  her 
identity  he  blurted  out,  “I  am  defeated 
by  4.SO,000  votes.  The  people  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  have  demonstrated  that  they 
think  I  am  a  better  shoemaker  than  I 
would  be  a  Governor.”  .And  as  if  this 
was  not  enough,  this  daring  Mary  Ma¬ 
honey  Irorrowed  a  nickel  from  the  de¬ 
feated  candidate  to  phone  the  news  to 
her  paper,  which  came  out  shortly  with 
a  real  scoop. 

Newspaper  men  in  Boston  say  it  is 
the  first  time  on  record  when  a  candidate 
acknowledged  his  defeat  so  early  in  the 
day.  Mrs.  Mahoney  says  “she  has  never 
Iieen  rebuffed,  and  that  everyone  is  so 
good  to  her.”  That  is  not  difficult  to 
believe  for  she  possesses  unusual  per¬ 
sonal  magnetism  and  is  keen  and  pene¬ 
trating.  .And  the  surprise  of  the  story 
is  that  with  all  her  duties,  Mrs.  Mahoney 
is  the  mother  of  four  children,  the  eldest 
of  whom  is  just  approaching  young 
womanhood.  There’s  but  one  subject 
on  which  she  waxes  more  enthusiastic 
than  newspaper  work,  and  that’s  the 
four  “little  Mahoneys.”  now  growing 
bie^.  but  that  is  another  story. 


New  Sun-Herald  Superintendent 

E.  I.  Martin,  who  has  Iieen  connected 
with  the  mechanical  department  of  the 
New  York  Sun  for  twelve  years,  and 
who  for  several  years  has  been  head  of 
the  composing  room,  has  succeeded 
Robert  Roesen  as  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Sun  and  New  York 
Herald. 

A  Reporter  101  Years  Old 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — The  “world’s  oldest 
reporter”  celebrated  his  101st  birthday 
anniversary  at  Saint  Catherines,  Ont., 
near  here.  July  7.  He  is  Dan  Plumstell. 
who  at  the  age  of  101  is  hale  and  hearty. 
Born  in  Prescott,  Ont ,  July  7,  1819,  Mr. 
Prescott  devoted  the  younger  years  of 
his  life  to  newspaper  work.  He  still 
follows  the  development  of  the  daily 
press  with  keen  interest  and  is  consid¬ 
ered  one  of  the  best  posted  men  on  topics 
of  the  day  in  Ontario.  Mr.  Prescott  has 


lived  through  the  regimes  of  three  Brit¬ 
ish  monarchs,  starting  with  Queen  A’ic- 
toria. 

Wanamaker  Buy*  New  York  Home 

Rodman  Wanamaker,  executor  of  the 
James  Gordon  Bennett  Estate  and  owner 
of  the  Philadelphia  Press,  has  purchased, 
for  New  York  city  home,  the  property 
of  the  late  Eugene  Delano  at  12  Wash¬ 
ington  S(|uare,  northeast  corner  of  Fifth 
Avenue,  at  a  cost  said  to  be  $150,000. 

Took  the  Boy*  Swimming 

St.  Paul. — ^Newsboys  of  St.  Paul  on 
the  evening  of  July  27  were  guests  of 
the  Daily  News  at  the  M.  C.  .A.  swim¬ 
ming  pool. 

Donahey  Will  Syndicate  Cartoon* 

Cleveland. — J.  H.  Donahey,  cartoon¬ 
ist  of  the  Qeveland  Plain  Dealer,  has 
contracted  wdth  the  George  Mathew 
•Adams  Service  to  syndicate  his  work. 


URGES  PAPER  MAKERS 
TO  GET  TOGETHER 

Chief  Fore*ter  of  U.  S.  Declare*  That 

Immediate  Attention  Mu*t  Be  Given 
Perpetuation  of  Timber  Re*ource* 

— Ha*kell  Blame*  Canada 

-Asheville,  N.  C. — E.  A.  Sherman, 
chief  forester  of  the  Bureau  of  For¬ 
estry,'  at  'the  recent  annual  convention 
of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  urged  publishers  to  get 
together  at  once  with  the  producers  of 
newsprint  both  to  insure  present  sup¬ 
plies  and  to  arrange  for  the  perpetua- 
tioti  of  the  forests  from  which  future 
supplies  must  be  drawn.  He  spoke  gen¬ 
erally  of  the  immense  potentialities  of 
•Alaska  as  a  producer  of  paper  even 
within  the  next  five  years  and  said  that 
the  paper  could  be  produced  at  a  price 
to  make  it  salable  in  Eastern  markets. 
He  said  in  part: 

“The  possibilities  of  establishing  the  news¬ 
print  industry  in  Alaska  are  at  the  present 
time  limited  to  what  is  locally  known  as 
Southeastern  Alaska,  a  little  over  15.000,000 
teres  of  which  is  included  in  the  Tongass 
National  Forest. 

“If  the  mills  were  available  and  estab- 
I'shed,  two  million  tons  of  print  paper  could 
be  taken  from  the  Tongass  National  Forest 
this  year,  and  the  Forest  property,  from 
the  standpoint  of  permanent  production  and 
increased  production,  would  be  improved  by 
such  cutting  instead  of  injured. 

“Already  one  .small  sale  has  been  consum¬ 
mated  for  one  hundred  million  feet  of  timber 
in  the  Tongass  National  Forest.  The  outfit 
plans  to  put  in  a  small  pulp  mill  and  pro¬ 
duce  about  35  tons  of  pulp  a  day.  If  this 
is  successful,  a  large  commercial  newspaper 
print  plant  is  contemplated.  Other  applica¬ 
tions  are  under  consideration,  one  of  them 
having  in  view  the  operation  of  an  extensive 
plant  at  Juneau,  where  the  water  power  is 
already  developed  and  available  for  imme¬ 
diate  use. 

“Meanwhile,  it  is  your  problem  to  arrange 
with  the  present  producers  for  their  product 
at  a  price  fair  to  both  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer,  and  you  must  arrange  to  keep  the 


Remember  Perth  Amboy  and  the 

Evening  News 

In  makins'  up  your  li*t*. 

F.  R.  NORTHRUP 

Foreign  Representative 
303  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


One  man  in  Montecito  owns 
twenty  automobiles.  Would  you 
like  to  have  some  of  his  busi¬ 
ness?  How  would  you  like  to 
replace  his  tires,  his  equipment 
— sell  him  new  cars? 

The  Morning  Press 

Santa  Barbara,  California 


Famous  Wits  of 
History 

A  short  magazine  page  feature 
twice  a  week. 

Beginning  June  29th. 

NEWSPAPER  FEATURE 
SERVICE 

241  W.  58th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


demand  within  the  possibilities  of  the  supply 
by  some  form  of  regulation. 

“We  must  make  forest  destruction  a  crime. 
We  must  put  slacker  lands  to  growing 
timber.  We  can  do  it.  We  have  the  land, 
we  have  the  money,  we  are  confronted  by 
the  necessity,  and  France,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland  have  furnished  us  the  example. 
We  must  insist  that  ownership  of  land  under 
our  flag  carries  with  it  certain  obligations  as 
well  as  privileges;  that  farm  land  must  be 
farmed;  grazing  land  grazed;  and  timber 
land  kept  producing  timber.  Only  in  this 
way  can  we  grow  as  a  nation  to  our  full 
stature.” 

Blame  for  much  of  the  shortage  of 
print  paper  in  the  United  States  was 
laid  to  Canada  by  Colonel  \Y.  E. 
Haskell,  vice-president  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Paper  Company,  in  an  address 
Tuesday  morning. 

He  declared  that  there  was  no  justifi¬ 
cation  for  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
Provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec  and  New 
Brunswick  prohibiting  the  export  of 
native  timber  which  had  not  been  manu¬ 
factured  into  lumber,  pulp  or  paper. 
These  provinces.  Colonel  Haskell  said, 
were  able  with  proper  regulation  and 
fire  protection  to  cut  three  or  four  mil¬ 
lion  cords  of  timber  annually  without 
seriously  impairing  their  fundamental 
base  of  supply. 


The  Personal  Contact 

Few  .\dvertising  mediums  where  read¬ 
ers  take  a  (lersunal  interest  in  all  the 
news  and  advertising  excel. 

Pittsburg  Bispatrli 

Pittsburg’s  Best  Advertising  Medium. 

Branch  Oflicaa: 

Wallace  G.  Brooke, 
Brunswick  Building,  New  York 
The  Ford-Parsons  Co. 
Marquette  Building,  Chicago,  III. 


IN  TEXAS  rrs 

The  Houston  Chronicle 

Largest  City  Circulation  in  the  en¬ 
tire  State. 

Lead  all  papers  in  Texas  during  the 
year  1919  in  total  advertising  and 
lead  the  entire  South  in  national  ad¬ 
vertising. 

80%  Mora  National  Adrarti*ing 

was  carried  by  The  Chronicle  during 
1919  than  the  second  Houston  paper. 
Rapreaentative*  in: 

New  York  Chicago 

St.  Louia  Atlanta 

Kanaa*  City 

JOHN  M.  BRANHAM  COMPANY 


^Mncludes  Every  Family 
in  the  Church’’ 

So  writes  our  subscription  agent  from 
a  church  in  upper  New  York  State. 
An  exceptional  case,  to  be  sure,  but 
signifleant  of  the  manner  in  which  our 
paper  is  read  weekly  by  the  earnest 
supporters  of  our  denomination. 

Our  is  the  oldest  religious  paper  in 
the  country,  the  only  one  of  our  de¬ 
nomination. 

2$  Cents  per  Agate  Line 

The  Congrregationalist 

14  Beacon  St.  Boston 


LEADS 

all  other  Boston  evening 
newspapers  in 

Department  Store 

ADVERTISING 

A  sufficient  recommendation  to 
ANY  space  buyer. 
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A  Special  Suggestion 
to  Members  of  the  Empire  Press  Union 


North  America’s  foremost  publishers  have  found 
from  actual  experience  that  the  Ludlow  is  by  far  the 
easiest,  the  most  economical  and  the  most  satisfactory  system 
of  display  composition  in  the  world.  This  statement  is  made 
without  any  qualification  whatever,  and  we  respectfully  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  members  of  the  Empire  Press  Union  investigate 
the  Ludlow  Typograph  during  the  Imperial  Press  Conference. 


Partial  List  of  Rep¬ 
resentative  North 
American  N  eivs- 
papers  Using  the 
Ludlow  T  y  p  o  - 
graph  : 

Atlanta  Constitution 
Baltimore  American  &  Star 
Brooklyn  EaRle 
Buffalo  Express 
Buffalo  Commercial 
Cliicago  Daily  News 
Chicago  Evening  Post 
Chicago  Tribune 
Christian  Science  Monitor 
(Boston) 

Cincinnati  Post 
Cleveland  Press 
Denver  Post 
Detroit  News 
Halifax  (N.  S.)  Chronicle 
Kamilton  (Ont.)  Herald 
Indianapolis  News 
Indianapolis  Star 
Kansas  City  Post 
lyouisville  Courier- Journal 
I-ouisville  Evening  Post 
Minneapolis  Tribune 
Montreal  (('an.)  Cazette. 
Newark  (N.  J.)  News 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald 
Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Philadelphia  Enquirer 
Philadelphia  North  American 
I’ortland  (Ore.)  Journal 
Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian 
Seattle  Post  Intelligencer 
•Sastatoon  Star 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  News 
Toledo  News  Bee 
Topeka  State  Journal 
Vancouver  Daily  Province 
Victoria  Times 


The  Ludlow  l  System 


The  Ludlow  System  is  a 
complete  system  for  com¬ 
posing  and  casting  display 
type 

from  12  point  to 


Visit  the 
Detroit  News 


One  of  the  world’s  most 
efficient  newspaper  plants. 
Ludlows  are  used  for  set¬ 
ting  heads  and  display. 
John  M.  Tracy,  superin¬ 
tendent,  says : 

‘‘We  have  been  using 
two  Ludlow  nuichines  day 
and  night  and  have  had  an 
excellent  opportunity  to 
test  their  merits  thorough¬ 
ly — both  from  a  composing 
and  distribution  standpoint. 
They  made  good  from  the 
start  and  fulfilled  every 
claim  advanced  by  the 
Ludlow  Company/' 


Without  changing  mold, 
machine,  or  liners,  and 
without  the  added  expense 
required  to  maintain  elab¬ 
orate  storage  systems.  Op¬ 
erated  by  any  compositor 
without  assistance  of  expert 
machinists. 

Send  for  Illustrated 
Descriptive  Literature 


2032  Clybourn  Ave. 
Chicago,  Illinois 


LudloiD  Typograph  Co 


606  World  Building 
New  York  City 


LUDLOW  FOR  DISPLAY 
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SAYS  PUBLISHERS  CAN 
SAVE  $1,?50,000 

Wasteful  Circulation  Practices  Cost 
That  Much  in  Newsprint  Yearly — 
Declares  Managing  Director 
of  the  A.  B.  C. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association,  at 
Asheville,  N.  C.,  the  matter  of  circula¬ 
tion  waste  as  a  factor  in  newsprint 
shortage  was  discussed  by  Stanley 
Clague,  managing  director  of  the  Audit 
Itureau  of  Circulations.  He  asserted  that 
$1,250,(X)0  worth  of  paper  could  be 
saved  annually  by  the  elimination  of  the 
practices  he  touched  upon.  Mr.  Clague 
said  in  part : 

“.\t  tlie  hearings  in  Wasliingtoii  'luring  the 
past  few  months,  several  of  wliich  I  attended. 
1  wa.s  impre'-sed  more  and  more  with  the 
fact  tliat  the  solution  of  this  problem  so  vitally 
affecting  the  publishers  and  advertisers  of 
the  United  States  lies  not  with  government 
regulation,  but  in  the  hands  of  the  publishers 
themselves. 

“As  evidence  of  the  fact  that  no  real  relief 
can  be  expected  from  governmental  sources, 
the  only  tangible  result  so  far  of  the  agitation 
ami  hearings  of  the  past  five  or  six  months  in 
Washington,  has  been  a  bill  known  as  the 
Summers  I’.ill,  which,  among  other  things, 
provides  that  proofs  for  advertisers  and  ad¬ 
vertising  agents  be  transmitteil  in  the  mails 
as  second  class  matter. 

“It  is  not  definitely  stated  whether  these 
proofs  shall  be  tear-sheets  or  merely  proofs  of 
the  ailvertisements.  In  cither  event  what 
does  it  accomplish?  What  proof  is  there  that 
the  ads  api>eared  in  any  full  edition  of  the 
paper  f>r  appeared  in  all  e'litions  of  the  paper? 
'this  again  is  an  indication  that  little  hope 
can  l>e  expected  for  practical  results  from 
Washington. 

Suggests  Checking  Bureaus 

“H  the  object  is  to  accomplish  a  saving 
of  iiaper  and  the  avoidance  of  printing  the 
tons  of  newsprint  sent  to  advertisers  and 
agents  today,  why  not  establish  central  offices 
in  New  York  and  Ciucago,  to  which  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  can  be  sent  and  checked? 
The  advertiser  w’ould  send  to  these  central 
offices  a  copy  of  that  part  of  his  contract  which 
refers  to  size,  position  and  location. 

‘‘The  report  of  tliis  ho<ly  would  definitely 
determine  whether  the  c<»ntract  was  being 
lived  up  to,  ami  in  fact,  could  go  even  fur¬ 
ther  than  is  done  at  tlic  present  time,  be¬ 
cause  every  edition  of  the  pajicr  could  then  be 
checke<l.  In  this  way  it  wouhl  l>e  necessary 
for  a  paper  to  send  only  two  copiesyor, 
if  another  office  was  established  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco — three  copies  of  each  edition  of  the 
j*aper  for  the  purpose  of  checking  advertis¬ 
ing. 

“Just  before  I  left  Chicago  my  attention 
was  called  to  the  conditions  revealed  in  an 
audit  of  a  newspaper  well  known  to  all  of 
you,  but  the  name  of  which  I  cannot  mention, 
the  circulation  of  which  is  30,000  copies 
daily. 

“This  newspaper,  perhaps  more  than  any 
newspaper  I  know  of,  should  be  vitally  in¬ 
terested  in  the  conservation  of  newsprint 
because  of  the  high  price  it  is  now  paying 
in  the  open  market  for  its  supply,  and  the 
precarious  condition  it  is  in  with  regard  to 
future  operations. 

“V'ct,  during  the  past  year,  for  the  period 
ending  March  31,  1920,  this  one  newspaper 
alone,  through  a  careless  method  of  handling 
returns,  wasteni  an  amount  of  newsp^-int 
equivalent  to  2,835,297  eight-page  papers.  In 
other  words,  lH3‘/i  tons  of  newsprint.  The 
wasted  paper,  on  this  one  publication,  would 
have  enabled  a  publication  with  10,428  eight- 
pages  per  day  tor  a  year  of  313  issues,  to 
have  existed  without  the  purchase  of  on: 
pound  of  newsprint.  I  believe  every  man  in 
this  convention  will  agree  that  such  a  waste 
at  this  time  is  almost  criminal. 

“Let  me  say  here  that  this  did  not  occur 
in  the  office  of  any  member  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers*  Association — nor  did 
it  occur  South  of  the  Mason*Dixon  line. 

Wasteful  Circulation 

“Let  me  give  you  another  illustration.  In 
a  small  town  not  many  hundreds  of  miles 
from  here,  and  many  miles  away  from  the 
home  office  of  a  metropolitan  newspaper, 
copies  of  this  metropolitan  paper  have  been 
sold  to  newsboys  at  10  for  5  cents.  Any  boy 
who  is  willing  to  guarantee  $1  a  month  can 
have  as  many  copies  as  he  desires. 

“Why  is  this  done?  1*11  tell  you.  There 
is  not  a  legitimate  sale  of  100  copies  in  that 
particular  small  town  for  that  particular'paper, 
and  yet  every  day  between  five  and  six 
hundred  copies  are  being  dumped  on  the 
railroad  platform,  not  one-half  of  which  are 
sold.  The  price  of  the  paper  is  3  cents  a 
copy  in  its  own  town. 

“Through  this  outrageous  price  to  the  local 
newsboy  not  only  is  a  fictitious  circulation 
being  given  to  this  paper,  but  it  is  also  a 
detriment  to  the  home  publishers  because  it 
destroys  the  morale  of  the  newsboys  for  the 
local  product. 

“The  paper  I  refer  to  is  not  a  member  of 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers*  Associa¬ 
tion — nor  is  it  published  south  of  the  Mason- 
Dixon  line — nor  is  it  a  member  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations. 

“Let  me  cite  a  third  case.  In  a  certain 


mctrojmlitan  center  of  the  Middle  West, 
tliere  is  a  paper  pnhiislul  by  a  man  who  is 
an  lionoi  to  the  inw^paper  fraternity.  He 
has  stoorl  for  the  inglt-st  ideals  and  tor  the 
inovt  ilrastic  methods  in  the  eonsnvation  of 
newspnnt. 

“Not  more  than  ten  tlays  ago  a  <liiver  in  the 
employ  of  this  publisher  drove  up  to  a  news¬ 
stand  and  threw  off  a  bundle  of  papers  greatly 
exeeeding  the  re<juirements  of  the  news¬ 
stand.  The  newsboy  protested,  but  the  driver 
threatened  to  “knock  the  block’*  off  the  new^^- 
l)oy  if  he  did  not  take  the  papers  lying  on 
the  sidewalk  and  give  further  evidence  of  his 
revenge  if  protest  was  made  to  the  office  of 
the  t>apcr. 

“This  was  an  exceptional  incident,  of  course, 
because  the  publisher  would  not  stand  for  such 
methods,  but  it  illustrates,  as  do  the  previous 
incidents,  the  wasteful  practices  which  still 
remain  unchecked,  even  though  the  majority 
of  publishers  are  sweating  blood  and  won¬ 
dering  where  the  next  carload  of  paper  is 
coming  from. 

‘■personally,  I  have  very  definite  ideas  as 
to  the  solution  of  this  problem.  I  lielievc 
that  the  merchandising  of  newspapers  and 
jieriodicals  is  the  most  glaring  example  of 
wasteful  merchandising  methods  in  the  entire 
realm  of  business.  Can  you  point  to  anv  other  . 
business  in  the  world  where  the  finished 
product  is  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  the 
price  of  the  raw  material  alone?  And  yet, 
tixiay  there  arc  some  newspapers  and  some 
magazines — this  is  particularly  true  of  the 
North — being  sold  on  the  streets  for  less 
than  it  costs  the  publisher  to  purchase  the 
newsprint  delivered  at  his  hack  cioor. 

“In  the  craze  for  circulation,  business  prin¬ 
ciple  seems  to  have  been  lost  sight  of,  and 
the  most  lamentable  part  of  the  whole  thing 
is  not  the  waste  of  paper  alone  hut  the  resort 
to  every  conceivable  form  of  journalistic  ex¬ 
travagance  which  may  add  a  few  hundred  or 
a  few  thousand  to  the  circulation. 

Favors  5  Cent  Price 

“I  believe  one  solution  of  the  problem  is 
to  increase  tlie  price  of  your  commodity  to 
something  near  tlie  equivalent  of  its  value. 
Newspapers  that  are  sold  today  for  2  cents 
should  he  sold  for  5  cents.  Sunday  papers 
now  sedd  for  5  cents  should  be  sold  for  at 
least  10  cents. 

“It  is  true  that  such  an  increase  would  re¬ 
strict  the  circulation.  Hut  would  it  not 
at  the  same  time,  to  a  very  large  extent, 
decrease  duplication?  It  has  also  been  assertca 
that  such  a  decrease  in  circulation  would  mean 
a  decrease  in  advertising  rates.  I  do  not 
believe  it. 

“I  believe,  with  my  experience  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  agent,  that  an  advertiser  will  more 
readily  pay  for  a  decreased  circulation  which 
has  increascii  in  quality  resulting  from  an 
increased  price,  than  he  will  pay  an  increase 
in  rate  resulting  from  an  increase  in  circula¬ 
tion  <1ue  to  forced  methods. 

“An  increased  price  and  a  careful  watch 
<»n  all  forms  of  waste  and  the  curbing  of  de- 
j-ire  to  invade  territory  not  logical  or  natural 
to  a  pulilication  would,  over  night,  if  put 
into  effect,  release  thousands  of  tons  of 
newsprint. 

“We  have  constant  complaints  in  the  bur¬ 
eau  from  publishers  who  are  obliged  to  meet 
the  latter  kind  of  competition  by  publishers 
from  distant  points  invading  home  territory, 
offering  bonuses  and  inducements  to  ol»tain 
this  scattered  circulation,  which  oftentimes 
more  than  offset  the  entire  amount  of  money 
received  from  this  circulation. 

“One  of  the  hardest  problems  the  bureau 
has  to  face  is  to  determine  when  a  bonus 
is  usd  for  legitimate  purposes  and  when  it  is 
used  for  forcing  illegitimate  circulation. 

“There  are  cases  where  bonuses  and  other 
inducements  arc  reasonable  and  good  sound 
business  policy,  but  sometimes  a  publisher 
oversteps  the  bounds  of  discretion  and 
plainly  states  in  his  circular  matter  to  news¬ 
boys  and  dealers  that  these  bonuses  provide 
a  sufficient  amount  of  money  to  take  care  of 
any  papers  the  hoys  may  he  unable  to  sell 
and  are  obliged  to  ‘eat.*  In  the  case  of  the 
latter,  of  course  the  duty  of  the  bureau 
is  plain. 

Favors  30-Day  Arrears  Limit 

“Hy  discrediting  such  practices  the  bureau 
is  contributing  to  the  best  of  its  ability  to 
the  conservation  of  paper.  Sometimes  progress 
in  this  direction  is  not  made  as  fast  as  a  few 
publishers  would  like  to  see,  but  it  is  the 
constant  thought  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  bureau  to  make  haste  slowly  in  order  that 
no  possible  injury  shall  be  done  to  any 
individual  newspaper  by  the  adoption  ot 
radical  rules. 

“Take  for  instance,  the  matter  of  cutting 
down  arrears  to  six  months.  Among  the 
many  communications  I  have  received  on  this 
subject  within  the  last  few  days  is  a  letter 
from  the  editor  of  the  Austin  American,  a 
member  of  this  association,  as  follows: 

The  Austin  American  is  in  favor  of  de¬ 
fining  a  paid  subscription  as  one  in 
arrears  not  over  30  days  and  everybody 
will  be  better  off  when  you  get  this  30 
days  ruling  into  effect. 

“This  would  be  an  ideal  condition  to  be  in, 
and  we  certainly  congratulate  the  Austin 
.\merican  on  being  in  such  a  position  that  it 
would  be  able  to  put  the  rule  into  immediate 
effect. 

“I  can  assure  you  that  he  is  not  alone  in 
this  matter.  I  wjsh  I  had  time  to  read  to  you 
a  twelve-page  diagnosis  of  the  situation  written 
by  A.  F.  Seested  of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  in 
which  he  urges  tlfle  adoption  of  a  ruling  cuttii^ 
out  arrears  entirely — also  a  letter  from  E. 
Lansing  Ray,  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat — both  of  which  communications  I  am 
going  to  urge  Mr.  Secsted  and  Mr.  Ray  to 
allow  me  to  publish.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  publishers  who  have  the  opposite 
viewpoint. 

“As  an  illustration :  When  I  appeared 


before  the  Senate  Committee  T  urged  that 
the  I*o‘st  Office  Departtuent  iminerliately  adofU 
tlie  ruling  passed  by  tlie  bureau,  cutting  down 
recognized  subscriptions  in  arrears  fr<jm 
twelvi-  niontlis  to  six  months. 

“Although  this  suggestion  was  apparently 
leceived  with  favor  both  by  the  Senators 
and  hy  certain  officials  in  the  Post  Office 
Department,  nevertheless,  because  of  pressure 
exerted  by  publishers  who  desire  to  keep  on 
giving  their  papers  away  free  for  twelve 
months,  nothing  has  been  done. 

“T  hope  eventually  the  day  will  come  when 
a  three  months*  ruling  will  apply  not  only  to 
the  newspapers  but  to  magazines  and  all  other 
forms  of  publications.  When  that  day  arrives, 
thou'^ands  of  tons  of  newsprint  which  is  now 
being  sent  through  the  mails  for  which  never 
a  cent  will  he  received,  will  be  saved  and 
used  for  productive  service. 

“I  have  taken  the  working  papers  of  the 
audits  of  ninety-five  publications  which  are 
members  of  this  association,  for  the  year 
just  passed,  and  I  believe  it  is  worth  your 
while  to  thoughtfully  study  the  figures  I  am 
about  to  give  you,  and  carefully  consider  their 
significance. 

■‘There  is  a  possible  chance  of  saving  one 
TTiillion  dollars  and  a  quarter  hy  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  waste  in  the  offices  of  these  ninety- 
five  publishers  alone.  This  is  a  startling 
statement,  but  after  you  hear  the  figures 
perhaps  you  may  agree  with  me. 

“During  this  period  these  ninety-five  pub¬ 
lishers  purchased  268,179.857  pounds  of  news¬ 
print — or  134,090  tons.  Out  of  this  amount 
of  paper  there  was  lost  in  waste  29,767,048 
pounds  or  14,883  tons, 

‘  This  represents  11.1  as  the  percentage  of 
waste,  part  of  which,  of  course,  is  legitimate. 

“In  the  normal  press  room  waste  the  general 
average  was  5.6  per  c:nt,  representing  7,510 
tons  of  paper.  The  press  room  waste  in  some 
states  was  over  9  per  cent  and  in  other  states 
3  per  cent.  Is  it  not  fair  to  assume  that, 
except  in  some  cases  where  the  mill  run  is  not 
of  normal  standard,  if  a  publisher  can  op¬ 
erate  in  one  section  with  3  per  cent  waste,  it 
can  be  done  in  other  sections,  and  the  dif¬ 
ference,  6  per  cent,  saved  to  the  publishers, 
and  that  much  newsprint  conserved? 

“In  ‘Left-overs*  and  ‘spoils*  the  general 
average  is  2.14  per  cent.  In  some  states 
this  percentage  reached  3.5  per  cent  and  in 


PRESTIGE 

The  standing  of  your  newspaper  in  yonr 
city  is  measured  directly  by  the  extent  of 
your  service  to  your  readers.  There  is  lit¬ 
tle  difference  in  the  news— sometimes  only 
slight  differences  in  editorial  opinions. 
The  service  to  your  readers  is  largely  a 
matter  of  entertainment  and  information, 
aside  from  the  news. 

On  this  principle,  the  service  of  The 
Associated  Newspapers  has  been  built. 
The  association  helps  every  member  to  a 
better  standing  in  its  community. 

Write  or  wire  for  ratee. 

The  Aaaocieted  Newapapers 
171  Broadway  New  York 


The  True  News 
FIRST 

Always -Accurately 

International  Tietot  Service 
World  Bldg.  Neiv  York 


Million 
Dollar 
H  e  a  r  s  t 
Features 

The  World’s  Greatest  Circulation 
Builders 

International 
Feature  Service,  Inc. 


other  states  it  was  1.5  per  cent.  This  repre¬ 
sents  2,871  tons. 

“In  ‘service’  and  ‘unpaid’  in  some  states 
the  percentage  ran  over  3  per  cent,  and  in 
other  stales  it  was  one-half  of  one  per  cent. 
The  tonnage  is  2,209. 

“While  the  proportion  of  returns  varied 
ill  dilTereiit  states,  the  waste  in  this  particular 
instance  amounted  to  less  than  one  per  cent 
which  is  a  very  creditable  showing  of  which 
the  .Southern  publishers  should  be  prou'l. 
.N'cvei thelcss,  771  tons  were  represented  in  tin- 
waste  for  ‘Returns  and  Allowances.’  Some  of 
the  tonnage  under  ‘Left-over  and  Spoils’  may 
properly  belong  to  this  column. 

“The  deduction  from  paid  circulation  repre¬ 
sents  1.13  per  cent,  which  means  that  1,522 
tons  of  paper  were  printed  and  distributed  as 
circulation,  for  which  the  publisher  received 
no  credit  from  the  advertiser,  and  therefore 
he  might  just  as  well  have  not  printed  them. 

■'We  believe  that  this  total  of  11.1  per  cent 
waste  could,  over  night,  be  cut  down  to  6  per 
cent,  so  that  a  saving  of  six  or  seven  thousand 
tons  of  paper  in  the  offices  of  these  ninety-five 
publishers  atone  would  be  effected. 

“In  other  words,  figuring  the  paper  at  a 
market  price  of  $200.00  a  ton,  it  would  mean 
a  saving  of  nearly  $1,250,000.” 


Intertype  Promote!  Sherman 

Frank  M.  Sherman  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Middle  Western  territory 
of  the  Intertype  Corporation,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Sherman  suc¬ 
ceeds  I'rank  K.  Atwood,  resigned. 


“How  to  Sell  More  Local 
Advertising  in  August’' 

Original  and  succ**ssful  phan  sent  free 
to  any  newspaper  advertising  man- 
agor,  except  in  cities  where  we  have 
clients. 

AD  ART  SERVICE 

Press  Building 

Cleveland  .  .  .  -  •  Ohio 


^Newsservice 

Serves  more  than  a  score  of  big 

newspapers  with  timely  and  interesting 

European 

PoliiicB  •Features •  Fashions 

K.  Walter,  Margaret  Walter,  Geo.  T.  Bye 
and  other  noted  writers.  Accurate, 
individual,  unbiased  foreign  news 
service  at  low  rates. 

Ltt  us  S4rv0  at  your  EuroPtau  CorretponJonl. 

Writ*  or  wire 

RECIPROCAL  NCWE  SERVICE 
laKMH  t.W.I  HEW  TMK  MHtSS  CITT.liH. 

,  It  9mm  taM  i  Itt  W.  UrS  tl.  ttS  tMrrHI  tMt. 


Largest  3c  Morning 
Circulation  in  America 

Greatest  10c  Sunday 
Circulation  in  the  World 


THE  NORTH  JERSEY 
SHORE 

is  enjoying  one  of  the  most  proeperous 
.seasons  in  its  history. 

You  can  thoroly  cover  this  responsive 
section  by  using  the 

ASBURY  PARK  PRESS 

(Evening  and  Sunday) 
Standard  Rate  Card  Member  A.  B.  C. 

Frank  R.  Northup,  Special  Representa¬ 
tive,  303  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Association  Building,  Chicago. 

J.  Lyle  Kininontb,  Publisher,  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J. 
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Editor'  &  Publisher  for  July  31,  1920 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

the  land  of  history,  romance,  roses,  oranges  and  moving 
pictures  is  in  reality  the  land  of  dreams  come  true. 

Soiitlierii  California’s  population  has  doubled  during  the  last  ten  years. 
People  go  there  to  look  and  stay  there  to  live. 

Such  growth  eonld  only  he  jiossihle  because  of  merit.  Life  is  worth  the 
living.  Industry  is  amply  rewarded.  Standards  of  living  are  transplanted 
from  ‘‘the  old  home”  and  the  demand  for  merehandise  is  insistent. 

Mamifaetnring  is  a  negative  industry  in  Southern  California  and  goods 
of  all  kinds  must  he  shipped  iu. 

Markets  for  merehandise  do  not  have  to  he  created.  The  markets 
are  there. 

Southern  California  daily  newspapers  are  particularly  free  from  compe¬ 
tition — they  have  their  fields  to  themselves — and  they  cover  those  fields 
splendidly. 

These  daily  newspapers  offer  local  cooperation  which  national  adver¬ 
tisers  need — 

Get  into  this  territory  with  your  goods.  Put  your  goods  in  the  stores 
in  these  cities^ — then  tell  the  readers  of  these  daily  newspapers  about  what 
you  have  done — and  your  campaign  is  an  assured  success. 

Every  daily  newspaper  in  this  list  is  an  important  link  in  the  chain  that 
will  bind  this  trade  to  your  trademark. 


Rate  per 
5,000  lines 


Anaheim  Daily  Herald .  1,500 

Bakersfield  Echo .  5,284 

Brawley  News . *1,775 

Calexico  Chronicle . . .  925 

Fullerton  Daily  Tribune .  *1,700 

Glendale  Evening  News .  1,400 

Long  Beach  Daily  Telegram .  9,296 

Monrovia  News .  1,000 

Ontario  Report .  1,775 

Orange  Daily  News .  1,624 

Ocean  Park  Evening  Bulletin .  1,517 

Redlands  Daily  Facts .  *2,313 

Riverside  Enterprise . ^ .  4,000 


Circu-  Rate  per 
lation  5,000  lines 

Santa  Ana  Register .  *6,166  .035 

San  Bernardino  Sun .  4,833  .035 

Santa  Monica  Evening  Outlook .  1,500  .0142 

San  Luis  Obispo  Telegram .  *1,453  .0142 

San  Pedro  Pilot .  *2,136  .02 

Venice  Evening  Vanguard .  1,790  .0178 

Ventura  Free  Press .  896  .015 

Unless  otherwise  noted,  circulation  figures  are  publishers’ 
statement. 

*Sworn  statement. 

♦♦A.  B.  C.  statement. 

♦♦♦Member  of  A.  B.  C. 
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GEORGIA  PRESS  FAVORS 
STATE  ADVERTISING 


All  Officer*  Re-elected  at  Annual  Con' 
vention  in  Carrollton  —  Editor* 
Will  Welcome  A.  A.  C.  W. 

Next  Year 


(Sv  Telegral'h  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Carrollton,  Ga.,  July  27. — More  than 
200  Georgia  newspaper  men  and  women 
gathered  here  for  the  35th  annual  con¬ 
vention  last  week.  Carrollton  entertained 
the  visitors  with  banquets,  barbecues,  au¬ 
tomobile  rides,  and  receptions.  The 
pleasure  program  was  carried  out  be¬ 
tween  business  sessions. 

George  Hosmer  of  Florida,  past 
president  of  the  National  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation,  who  spoke  on  the  newsprint  sit¬ 
uation,  was  the  only  guest  from  out  of 
the  State,  all  others  on  the  program 
being  practical  newspaper  makers  of 
Georgia. 

Advertising  rates,  operating  costs  and 
office  system  constituted  some  of  the 
principal  subjects  discussed.  A  special 
committee,  headed  by  Paul  T,  Harber, 
strongly  urged  that  Georgia  newspaper 
publishers  affiliate  with  the  N.  E.  A.  and 
called  attention  to  the  1921  meeting  to  be 
held  in  Florida. 

A  resolution  endorsing  the  plan  of  the 
Georgia  Association  to  spend  $300,000 
advertising  Georgia’s  resources  was 
unanimously  endorsed. 

Members  of  the  Press  Association  ex¬ 
pressed  their  pleasure  over  Atlanta’s 
winning  the  1921  A.  A.  C.  W.  convention 
and  will  join  with  .Atlanta  in  welcoming 
and  entertaining  the  delegates. 

Provision  was  made  for  a  monthly 
bulletin  to  be  issued  during  the  next  year 
to  be  edited  by  the  corresponding  secre¬ 
tary. 

Three  hours  of  the  last  day  were  de¬ 
voted  to  a  jazz  program,  in  which  fun 
ran  riot.  The  week-end  pleasure  tour 
included  Rome  and  Chickamauga  Park. 

Washington,  Ga.,  was  selected  as  the 
1921  meeting  place. 

The  same  officers  were  re-elected  for 
another  year  as  follows :  j'.  Kelly  Sim¬ 
mons,  McCrae,  president ;  W.  G.  Sutlive, 
Savannah,  Press,  vice-president;  H.  M. 
Stanley,  .Atlanta,  corresponding  secre¬ 
tary;  C.  E.  Reims,  Butler  Herald,  secre¬ 
tary;  J.  J.  Howell,  Cuthbert,  Leader, 
treasurer. 


PRESS  AGENT  FACES  ARREST 


Fooled  Police  and  Pre**  and  Get* 

Summon*  from  Di*trict  Attorney 

Three  times  is  too  often.  So  thinks 
District  Attorney  Swann  of  New  York, 
who  sat  in  his  office  as  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  went  to  press  awaiting  a  visit 
from  Harry  Rickenbacker,  press ,  agent 
for  the  Universal  Film  Company,  as 
the  result  of  a  summons  following  Mr, 
Rickenbackcr’s  third  important  pub¬ 
licity  fake  since  January  1. 

His  most  recent  stunt  kept  the  police 
busy  for  two  days  dragging  Central 
Park  lake  for  a  Japanese  maiden,  whose 
outer  clothing  and  farewell  note  was 
given  to  the  police  by  a  stranger  as 
having  been  found  on  the  water’s  edge. 
The  lake  gave  no  sign  of  the  supposed 
suicide,  but  Monday’s  papers  carried  the 
advertisement  of  a  film  drama,  the  hero¬ 
ine  of  which  bore  the  same  name  that 
was  signed  to  the  note  on  the  lake 
bank. 

Previous  episodes  in  Mr.  Ricken- 
backer’s  career  which  have  been  ex¬ 
posed  in  Editor  &  Publisher  included 
the  interview  with  an  Arabian  sheik 
who  sought  trace  of  the  kidnapped 
“Sari,  the  virgin  of  Stamboul,”  TTic 
sheik’s  clothing  was  made  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  and  his  sword  hung  on  his  right 


flank,  albeit  he  wrote  and  ate  with  his 
right  hand.  The  movie  appeared  a  few 
days  later.  More  recently  he  terrorized 
occupants  of  a  big  apartment  hotel  with 
the  tale  of  a  wild  lion  in  their  midst, 
owned  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Zann.  A  new 
‘‘Tarzan’’  picture  was  flashed  on  city 
screens  before  the  ink  on  the  story  was 
dry. 

Mr.  Swann’s  ire  was  roused  when  the 
press  agent  included  the  police  in  his 
latest  modus  operand!,  and  told  report¬ 
ers  that  he  believed  that  the  courts 
would  uphold  a  conviction  on  a  charge 
of  giving  the  piolice  and  press  false  in¬ 
formation. 

I.  C.  C.  HOLDS  DECISION  IN  WACO 


Chamber  of  Commerce  Charge*  Ex- 
ce**ive  Freight  Rate*  on  Paper 

(By  Telegraf'h  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Waco,  Tex.,  July  27. — E.  L.  Geddess, 
examiner  for  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  conducted  a  public  hearing 
in  Waco  in  the  complaint  of  the  Waco 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  et  al,  against  the 
Big  Fork  &  International  Falls  Railroad 
Company,  in  which  complainants  allege 
excessive  freight  charges  on  newsprint 
paper  shipments  from  International 
Falls,  Minn.,  and  Fort  Frances,  Ont.,  to 
Waco.  Reparation  in  the  sum  of  $4,500, 
with  interest,  covering  alleged  over¬ 
charges,  is  asked,  and  at  the  same  time 
assurance  of  just  and  reasonable  rates 
in  the  future  is  desired. 

.After  hearing  the  testimony  of  several 
witnesses,  including  officers  of  the  Waco 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Examiner  Geddess 
announced  that  the  case  would  be  taken 
under  advisement.  He  was  unable  to  in¬ 
dicate  a  time  at  which  decision  would  lx; 
given. 


Wichita  Ad  Men  to  Hear  Big  Speaker 

Wichita,  Kan. — The  directors  of  the 
.Ad  Club,  at  their  first  meeting  of  the 
year,  made  preparations  for  a  scries  of 
monthly  meetings,  at  which  speakers  of 
national  prominence  in  advertising  af¬ 
fairs  will  talk.  The  addresses  will  cover 
every  line  of  advertising.  The  meetings 
will  be  held  the  second  Tuesday  in  each 
month.  The  board  of  directors  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  following:  C.  H.  Arm¬ 
strong,  president;  W.  F.  Cochran,  vice- 
president;  Frank  L.  Gale,  secretary,  and 
I.  L.  .Ayers,  John  H.  Christopher,  Ray 
Foley,  A.  R.  Russell  and  A.  A.  Strat¬ 
ford,  directors. 


New  England  Printer*  Elect  Officer* 

Boston. — The  New  England  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  at  a  recent  session 
elected  the  following  officers  for  the 
coming  year:  Frank  W.  Wiggins  of 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  president;  John  F, 
Murphy,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  re-elected 
secretary-treasurer;  Miss  Elizabeth 
McLaughlin,  of  Rutland,  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  William  H,  Sullivan,  of  Worces¬ 
ter,  second  vice-president;  Henry  H, 
Thibodeau,  of  Bangor,  Me.,  third  vice- 
president.  The  next  meeting  will  be  at 
Bangor. 


Chamber*  Agency  Open*  N.  Y.  Office 

New  Orleans. — The  Chambers  Agen¬ 
cy,  Inc.,  has  opened  a  branch  office  in 
New  York,  in  charge  of  T.  W,  D. 
Weaver,  formerly  of  the  New  Orleans 
office. 


Fined  for  Contempt  of  Court 

Providence,  R.  I, — James  G.  Garrison, 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Evening 
News,  has  paid  the  sum  of  $603.20  as 
fine  and  costs  in  the  contempt  proceed¬ 
ings  arising  at  the  trial  of  the  libel  suit 
of  Francis  E.  Sullivan  against  the  Hope 


Publishing  Company,  The  sentence  con¬ 
stituted  a  fine  of  $200  for  a  publication 
on  May  27  of  the  account  of  the  trial  in 
the  liliel  suit  and  a  fine  of  $400  for  an 
account  published  on  May  28.  The  court 
held  that  each  article,  as  printed  in  the 
Providence  News,  unfairly  attacked  the 
testimony  given  by  witnesses  for  the 


plaintiff  while  the  case  was  pending  be¬ 
fore  the  jury. 


Litho  Firm*  in  Merger 

The  Einson  Litho,  Inc.,  New  York, 
has  taken  over  the  complete  plant  and 
personnel  of  the  Photo-Litho  Process 
Plate  Company  of  the  same  city. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

Advertiaements  under  this  clas*ificatian  thirty 
cents  per  line-.  Cash  with  order.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line. 


Printers’  Outfitters 

Printing  Plants  and  Business  bought  and  sold, 
American  Typefounders’  products,  printers  and 
bookbinders  machinery  of  every  description, 
t'onnen  Fendler  &  Co.,  96  Beekman  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Equipment  for  Sale 

1  Double  steam  table,  each  platen  28"  x  24" 
apron  to  fit  with  boiler,  complete.  32.7  column 
13  em  electric  welded  steel  newspaper  chases, 
foot  and  side  sticks,  complete.  1  Thompson 
Type  Caster  complete  with  500  volt  D.  C. 
motor.  About  300  pounds,  2  point  le.-ids  and 
rules  in  labor  saving  lengths  (brass).  Any  or 
all  of  the  above  can  be  bought  at  big  bargains, 
if  taken  immediately,  to  save  our  having  to 
move  them  into  our  new  plant.  Address  Daily 
Journal,  Peoria,  Ill. 

For  Sale 

One  double  Hoe  hand-power  steam  table  and 
one  Nn.  7  Hoe  metal  pot  with  lutmo  for  sale 
very  reasonable.  Write  Virjiinian  lblot  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Norfolk,  Va. 

For  Sale 

A  Goss  Comet,  four,  six  or  eight  page^  press, 
tine  running  condition,  at  a  bargain.  Can  de¬ 
liver  about  November  1st.  Reason  for  sell¬ 
ing  have  purchased  a  tubular  Duplex.  Ad¬ 
dress  Times,  Box  B-9ri,  care  of  Kditor  & 
Jbiblishcr. 


For  Sale 

Scott  4  and  8  page  U  N  Type  Press  with  IS 
H.P.  Motor,  mat  moulding  machine,  casting 
box,  head  and  tail  trimmer,  triming  block, 
rouler,  eight  chases.  Must  sell_  at  once  as  we 
.are  moving.  Make  best  offer  E.  O.  B.  Mason 
City,  Iowa— delivery  in  August.  (Ilobc  Ciazette, 
Mason  City,  Iowa. 

For  Sale — Newsprint  Paper 

20  tons  3.1J/3-inch  rolls  at  MYic.  Changing 
size.  Herald,  Ha  Porte,  Ind. 

Baseball  Player  Board 

Magnetic  wonder  or  thriller,  fiuaranteed  the 
best  ouuloor  or  indoor.  Standard  Player  Board 
(  orp..  New  Bedford,  Mass.  Geo.  H.  Reynolds, 
Treas.  $500  f.  o.  b.  N.  B.  plus  expense.  Set 
up,  demonstrated,  etc.  World  Series  Lease 
$250  to  $550  1st  year,  $100  to  $150  each  year 
after,  on  5  year  contract — with  Exclusive 
Privilege  in  your  city  or  town. 


THE  CUSHMAN 


OFFSET  UNOTYPE  MOTOR 
H«*  No  Equal 


EFnCIENCY 


and 


SERVICE 


STURDY  CONSTRUCTION 

W*  want  to  giv*  yoa  tk*  bonaAt 
our  fourtooa  yoar**  axporiaoco 
manufacturing  linotypa  motoro. 
Writo  for  prfcoo.  Addroo*! 

CUSHMAN  ELECTRIC  CO. 

CONCORD.  N.  H. 


FOR  SALE 

Goss  Straight  Line  Quadruple  Four- 
Deck  Two- Page  Wide  Press.  Prints 
4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14  or  16  page  paper*  at 
24,000  per  hour,  20,  24,  28  or  32  page 
papers  at  12,000  per  hour,  folded  to 
half  page  size.  Length  of  page  ZiU”. 

This  Press  May  Suit  You. 


WALTER  SCOTT  A  COMPANY 
PLAINFIELD.  NEW  JERSEY 


Tak*  It  To 

POWERS 

Open  24  howra  out  of  24 
The  Fastett  Engravere  on 
the  Earth 

Powers  Photo  EngraTing  Co. 
154  Nauau  St.,  Tribou*  Bide. 
N«w  Yoric  City 


Newsprint 


Spot  Deliveries 
Low  Prices 
Wire  or  Write 


INVINCIBLE 
PAPER  &  PULP 
CORPORATION 

135  Bway.,  N.  Y.  City 

Telephono  Rector  M57 


For  Prompt  Service 

TYPE 

Printers’  Supplies 
Machinery 

In  Stock  for  Immediate  Shipment  by 
Selling  Houses  convantently  located 

“Amerioan  Type  the  Best  in  Any  Case" 

AMERICAN 
TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO. 


Boston 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Richmond 

Atlanta 

Buffalo 


Pittsburgh 

Cleveland 

Doooit 

Chicago 

Cinalnuaci 

St.  Loala 


Iknsts  City 

Denver 
Los  Angdoa 
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USE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S  COLUMNS 

It  i»  here  that  you  will  find  the  man  you  are  looking  tor  who  direct*  the  activities  of  your  businet*  office,  adver¬ 
tising  department,  circulation  department  or  editorial  room.  These  small  advertisements  are  read  by  the  real,  energetic 
workers  of  the  newspaper  field  who  are  ambitious  and  alive  to  genuine  opportunities.  These  columns  are  also  thoroughly 
scanned  by  the  employers  who  are  anxious  to  bring  their  mechanical,  editorial  smd  business  forces  up  to  100  per  cent  in 


efficiency.  A  classified  ad  in  EDITOR 
newspaper  and  advertising  field. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Advertisements  under  this  classification,  ten 
cents  per  line,  each  Insertion.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line.  Cash  with  order.  For 
those  unemployed,  not  to  exceed  50  words, 
two  insertions  FREE. 


Advertising  Salesman 

Desires  position  with  house,  service  available 
now.  Age  31  years.  College  graduate,  experi¬ 
enced.  References  furnished  on  application. 
Address  Box  B-935,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Man 

Desires  to  discuss  new  proposition  with  pub¬ 
lisher  seeking  energetic,  earnest  worker  for 
foreign  or  local  departments;  qualifications  in¬ 
clude  valuable  metropolitan  and  smaller  city 
daily  newspaper  executive  experience,  and 
demonstrated  ability  to  solicit  and  assist  ad¬ 
vertisers  by  preparation  of  lay-outs  and  pro¬ 
ductive  copy.  P.  O.  Box  13,  Moncton,  New 
Brunswick. 


Advertising  Manager 

Advet  tisinj?  Manapcr-Solicitfr  desires  change, 
13  years*  experience.  Can  handle  local  and 
national  business.  Xow  employed.  Al  refer* 
enfes,  35.  married.  Address  Box  B-957,  care 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Experienced  Advertising 
Solicitor 

One  who  can  write  snappy  copy  and  make  good 
lay-outs,  is  available  near  New  York.  Am 
young,  energetic  and  am  looking  for  opportunity 
rather  than  big  salary  to  start.  Address  Box 
B-946.  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Business  Manager 

With  newspaper,  publicity  and  accounting  ex¬ 
perience  of  an  unusual  character  with  excellent 
references,  would  like  position  at  $3,600  or  more 
as  manager  of  Philadelphia  publishing  plant 
branch  office  or  business  department  of  pub¬ 
lishing  bouse  of  any  kind.  Address  Box  B-945, 
care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager 

Circulation  Manager — a  result  getter,  initiative, 
good  systeniatizer,  can  handle  carrier  boys, 
agents  and  crews.  Will  stop  le.aks  and  get  men 
the  list  wanted.  Over  l.s  years’  experience;  first 
class  references  from  all  newspapers  haVe  been 
with.  Employed  at  present;  want  to  make 
change.  \\  ire  or  write  Box  449,  Austin,  Texas. 


Circulation  Manager 

Wants  to  connect  with  live,  progressive  news¬ 
paper  where  circulation  building  is  the  year- 
round  program.  18  years’  experience.  Know 
circulation  organization,  management  and  pro¬ 
motion  from  ground  up.  Hard,  enthusiastic 
worker.  Best  of  references.  Write  Box  B-P56, 
care  of  Editor  &  Puhl'sher. 


Circulation  Manager 

A  successful  circulation  manager  seeks  a  posi¬ 
tion  on  a  middle  west  paper  in  a  city  of  not  less 
than  50.000  population.  His  seven  years  of 
circulation  maintenance  and  promotion  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  thorough  and  nractical. 

It  was  gained  in  a  hard  scliool  under  some 
mighty  good  men.  He  is  thirty-two  years  old, 
married  and  wants  a  permanent  connection  so 
that  he  can  build  a  home  and  educate  Irs 
daughter  in  good  school.  Address  Box  B-952, 
care  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Comptroller — Auditor 

Not  looking  for  a  job,  but  an  opportunity 
where  actual  earnings  will  govern  compensa¬ 
tion.  Excellent  education,  well  versed  in  Fi¬ 
nance.  experienced  Cost  Analyst,  Newspaper, 
Magazine  and  Public  .Accountant.  Keen  intel¬ 
lect,  energetic,  constructive,  co-operative,  force¬ 
ful  organizer — a  high  grade  executive  in  the 
real  sense.  Have  served  as  .-\sst.  Business 
Manager  tf  several  large  publications.  Now- 
Comptroller  of  a  large  and  dividend-paying 
pubhc.ation  at  $5,200.  Will  start  at  same  sal¬ 
ary,  if  opportunity  for  advancement  is  assured. 
Exiienses.  .Address  Box  B-940.  care  of  Editor 
&-  Publisher. 


Managing  Editor 

for  connection  after  September  1  as 
niaiKtging  or  city  ed  tor.  Xow  employed  on 
large  city  daily.  Prefer  Ohio.  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Kentucky  or  Michigan.  Address  Box  B-954, 
care  Editor  Puhlisher. 


Editor  and  Business  Expert 

With  broad  experience  as  investigator  of  long 
bui^iness  concerns  tliroughout  U.  S.  would 
entertain  offers  of  $5,000  annually  as  editor, 
biNiness  manager  or  special  writer  on  busi- 
ne-i*!  advertising,  accounting,  income  tax  law 
or  hundred  subjects  for  magazine,  daily  or 
Weekly.  Xew  York  or  Philadelphia  preferred. 
Address  Box  B-944,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Magazine  Editor 

Versatile,  forceful  writer  (26)  with  .Al  magazine 
and  newspaper  experience  desir  s  berth  on 
recognized  magazine  or  trade  journal  capable  of 
further  development.  Has  viewpoint  and  back¬ 
ground  necessary  for  a  magazine  executive. 
I'niversitv  graduate.  Address  M-938,  Syndic.ate 
Trust  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


&  PUBLISHER  is  the  shortest  route 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editor  of  Technical  Journal 

A  young  man  of  39,  who  possesses  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  editorial  work — mainly  in  the 
technical  field — wishes  an  opportunity  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  his  ability  in  the  editing  of  a  trade 
or  technical  paper.  Knowledge  of  printing, 
estimating  and  publicity.  Good  copy  writer. 
L'nderstands  the  writing,  planning  and  layout 
of  ads.  Address  Box  B-878,  care  of  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Telegraph  Editor 

Telegraph  or  City  Editor,  experienced  desk 
man  with  New  York  and  Up-State  experience, 
seeks  opening.  Highest  references.  Salary 
$45-$50.  Ready  immediately.  Address  B-942, 
care  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Production  Manager 

Effort  and  study  have  brought  me  up  through 
the  stages  where  I  have  successfullv  undertaken 
supervision  in  the  Printing  and  Publishing  ends 
of  the  following:  Production,  Cost  Finding 
(U.  T.  A.  System),  Estimating,  Buying,  Adver¬ 
tising  Statistics  and  some  advertising  selling. 
Certain  conditions  make  me  desire  to  continue 
my  success  elsewhere.  Box  B-9S5,  care  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mr.  Publisher: 

Do  you  want  a  man  in  charge  of  your  news 
department  who  can  get  out  bright  snappy 
paper  and  at  the  same  time  economize  to  the 
limit  on  white  paper?  A  man  who  has  had 
fifteen  years’  experience  in  every  branch  of 
newspaper  work,  on  metropolitan  papers,  and 
always  made  good.  .A  man  who  is  a  tireless 
worker,  loyal  to  the  interests  of  his  paper,  and 
who  insists  on  and  gets  the  same  qualities  in 
the  men  under  him?  If  that  kind  of  a  man, 
who  is  willing  to  prove  his  value,  is  worth 
$3,000  per  year  to  you,  and  you  can  offer  op¬ 
portunities  for  advancement,  write  or  wire. 
.Address  Box  B-83I,  care  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Reporter 

Ambitious  young  man,  strong  writer  and  ex¬ 
ceptional  hustler,  with  2  years’  experience  on 
a  large  New  A’ork  City  daily,  desires  position 
on  newspaper  where  ability,  enthusiasm  and 
willingness  to  adva’nce  will  not  go  unrewarded. 
Have  covered  every  crnceivable  type  of  assign¬ 
ment.  Have  also  had  trade  paper  experience. 
Address  S,  Coslow,  1609  50th  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


Writer: 

A  writer  of  broad  experience  and  technical 
education  desires  to  furnish  short  articles  on 
living  topics — preferably  to  a  syndicate  of 
publications.  He  has  been  a  contributor  to 
publications  of  the  highest  character  both  in 
America  and  Europe  and  is  widely  known  in 
both  continents.  Box  B-920,  care  of  Editor 
&•  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Advertisements  under  this  classification 
twenty-five  cents  per  lino.  Caah  with  order. 
Count  six  words  to  the  line. 


Wanted 

Competent  man  take  charge  classified  depart¬ 
ment.  Address  W.  G.  Johnson,  Daily  News, 
Jackson,  Miss. 


Classified  Advertising  Manager 

Classified  advertising  Manager  wanted  by  Jer¬ 
sey  paper.  Good  opportunity  for  riubt  man. 
Address  Box  B-947,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Wanted  Classified  Manager 

Wanted  ('lassified  Manager  with  experience. 
Big  opportunity  for  right  man.  Address  Box 
B-953,  care  of  Editor  aV  Publisher. 


Woman  Ad  Writer 

Splendid  position  is  open  on  leading  daily  in 
city  near  Chicago  for  woman  who  can  write 
attractive,  forceful  copy;  state  experience  fully. 
$30  week  to  start.  Address  B-939,  care  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Wanted 

Competent  man  in  circulation  department.  Ad¬ 
dress  W.  G.  Johnson  Daily  Xews,  Jackson, 
Miss. 

Circulation  Manager  Wanted 

Permanent  situation,  start  sixty,  five  more  if 
can  show  results;  no  job  if  cannot.  Wire  or 
write.  Address  Box  B-950,  care  of  Editor  & 
Publisher. _  _ _ 


News  Editor 

First-cb-iss  thoroughly  e^erienced  news  editor 
wanted  by  newspaper  in  Texas  in  city  of  about 
Sn.OOO,  only  morning  newspaper.  Man  must 
have  had  complete  experience  handling  all  news 
departments  and  must  personally  handle  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  wire.  Plenty  of  work  to  be  done. 
Man  with  experience  on  metropolitan  papers 
preferred.  Position  must  be  filled  at  once. 
Write  today  to  Box  B-949,  care  of  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


employer  and  employee  in  the 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial  Writer  Wanted 

Wanted  by  an  eastern  newspaper  in  a  city  of 
about  150.000,  a  competent  editorial  writer. 
Pleasant  city  to  live  in  and  a  good  place  to 
work.  Write,  stating  educational  qualifications 
and  newspaper  experience,  also  salary  wanted. 
Send  samples  of  editorial  writing,  which  will  be 
returned.  Address  Box  B'948,  care  of  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Men  and  Positions 

It  you  need  a  cnmuctent  advertising  manager 
or  staff  man,  or  if  you  are  seeking  a  well- 
paid  newspaper  position,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
bulletin  your  needs  to  our  two  hundred  news¬ 
paper  clients.  We  make  no  charge  to  either 
party.  AD  ART  SERVICE,  Press  Bldg.. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Wanted  a  Proofreader 

Wanted— First  class  proofreader  for  evening 
daily  using  7  linotypes,  5  on  news,  2  on  ads, 
and  furnishing  a  copyholder.  Good  luiy, 
permanent  Tilace  to  right  person.  Address  i  he 
Day,  Xew  London,  Conn. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Advertisements  under  this  classification 
forty  cents  per  line.  Cash  with  order.  Count 
six  words  to  the  line. 


For  Sale 

Small  afternoon  newspaper  in  Southeastern 
state.  Well  e(|uippcd  for  business;  a  real 
newspaper  property.  $25,000;  all  cash  or 
$10,000  cash  and  terms  on  balance.  Will  re¬ 
turn  owner  $15,000  for  investment  and  time. 
Xo  triflers  need  apply.  Sale  considered  only 
to  newspaper  man  with  cash  and  a  reputation. 
Address  Box  B-889,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


For  Sale 

The  New  Jersey  School  News,  only  educational 
paper  in  state.  '  Successful,  established  1911. 
No  plant.  Will  sell  very  reasonable,  cash  or 
installments.  Present  owners  have  taken  up 
with  work.  Any  owner  of  weekly  or  daily 
having  interest  in  educational  work  can  clear 
$4,000  yearly  on  this  as  a  side  line.  Address 
Box  B.943,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Business  Opportunity 

Xo  particular  reason  for  selling,  hut  if  some¬ 
one  desires  to  purchase  a  live  printing  and 
publishing  business  in  a  flourishing  locality  near 
Xew  York,  and  has  the  cash  and  good  security, 
he  gets  a  bargain  at  $20,000.  Inventory  over 
$15,000.  (iross  business  the  past  six  months 
over  $13,000.  X^o  statements  sent,  but  if  you 
mean  business  an  appointment  will  be  made  in 
Xew  York  City.  Address  J.  J.  J.,  Box  B-951, 
care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HURLEV  heads  TARHEELS 


Midwinter  Session  In  Charlotte — Next 

Annual  Meeting  Place  Not  Named 

(B\  Telegraph  to  F.dttor  8:  Publisher) 

W.wNF.svn.iE.  X.  C.,  July  27. — James 
F.  Tltirlcy,  editor  of  the  Salisbury  Post, 
was  elected  president  of  the  North 
Carolina  Press  .-Xssociation  for  the 
ensuiuK  year  at  its  meetinc;  last  week. 
Other  officers  chosen  are  Mrs.  \V.  C. 
Hammer,  first  vice-president ;  :\.  M. 
Hnrch,  second  vice-president;  H.  Galt 
P)raxton,  of  the  Kin.gston  Free  Press, 
third  vice-president ;  M.  L.  Shipman,  his¬ 
torian;  J.  Z.  Green,  orator;  J.  D.  Roone, 
poet:  H.  Galt  Rraxton;  Clarence  Poe,  R. 
W.  Haywood,  H.  R.  Varner  and  J.  A. 
.Sharpe,  executive  committee. 

The  midwinter  session  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  at  Charlotte,  while  the 
next  annual  session  will  he  chosen  by 
the  executive  committee  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  cities,  all  of  which  extended  in¬ 
vitations,  Asheville.  Hickory,  Denton, 
Reanfort  and  Morehead  City. 

Lutheran  Editors  Elect  Officers 

•Phii,ai)E[.i’HI.\. — The  National  Luth¬ 
eran  Editorial  .Association  at  its  annual 
meeting  here  elected  the  following 
officers.  Reverend  G.  T.  Lee,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  president :  Reverend  C.  J. 
Rergston.  Rock  Island,  Ill.,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  ;  Reverend  Emil  H.  Rousch, 
Waverly,  La. ;  secretary  and  Grant 
Hnlthcrg,  Philadelphia,  treasurer. 


PLAN  PAPER  MILL  IN  FLORIDA 


Press  Association  Also  Starting  Printing 

School — G.  D.  Leach  Is  President 

Sanfoki:,  Ela. — The  forty-first  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Florida  Press 
Association,  held  at  Pensacola  last 
week,  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  association.  The  principal 
item  of  the  meeting  was  arrangements 
for  handling  the  National  Editorial 
Association  convention  in  1921.  A 
strong  committee,  headed  by  Frank  R. 
Soneman,  Miami  Herald,  and  George 
E.  Hosmer,  Bradentown  Journal,  will 
handle  the  convention.  They  expect 
five  hundred  editors,  who  will  tour  the 
state  several  days,  visiting  points  of 
interest.  The  establishment  of  a 
printing  school  at  Monteverde,  Fla., 
will  be  carried  out  by  a  strong  com¬ 
mittee,  an  endowment  of  $50,000  being 
pledged  by  publishers  of  the  state.  A 
paper  mill  at  Leesburg,  Fla.,  is 
assured,  using  Florida  saw  grass.  It 
is  exi)ected  to  have  the  mill  operating 
in  six  months. 

()fficcrs  for  the  coming  year  are: 
Gilbert  D.  Leach,  Leesburg  Com¬ 
mercial,  president;  Lois  K.  Mayes, 
Pensacola  Journal,  vice-president; 
Ruby  Pierce,  Palm  Beach  News,  treas¬ 
urer;  and  William  Haynes,  Sanford 
Herald,  secretary.  The  next  meeting 
place  is  Tampa,  in  June,  1921. 

Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  wife  of  the  retiring 
president,  christened  a  large  freighter, 
the  “Hastings,”  during  the  meeting. 


Council  Bluffs  Team  Wins 

Council  Bluffs,  la. — The  Nonpar¬ 
eil’s  baseball  team  won  the  state  news¬ 
paper  championship  at  Des  Moines,  by 
defeating  the  Daily  Capital  team  of  that 
city. 
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JOURNALISTS’  FORUM 


{Continued  from  Page  20.) 


ofif  in  each  week.  For  night  work  the 
maximum  week  is  five  nights  and  forty 
hours.  Perhaps  this  talk  of  maximum 
weeks  conjured  up  a  vision  of  the  stanch 
unionist  reporter  dropping  his  assign¬ 
ment  when  he  has  worked  his  allotted 
number  of  hours. 

Let  me  hasten  to  say  that  I  have 
worked  my  sixteen  hours  in  the  twenty- 
four — tossing  about  in  a  tug  at  daybreak 
with  a  decidedly  uncomfortable  sea  run¬ 
ning,  and  ending  up  in  the  febrile  at¬ 
mosphere  of  a  strongly  partisan  news¬ 
paper  office  on  election  night — and  I 
would  not  blink  a  unionist  eye  if  I  had 
to  do  them  again. 

Very  Little  Overtime 

Naturally  the  laws  are  elastic.  In 
emergencies,  benefits  may  be  postponed, 
but  never  forgotten.  The  hours  worked 
are  written  down  in  a  record  book,  and 
if  they  total  fifty  or  sixty  in  one  week, 
the  next  week  brings  compensation,  or 
the  week  after  that.  At  one  time  I  had 
to  handle  a  distressing  situation  in  the 
meat  market.  I  toiled  day  and  night 
hammering  home  a  particular,  politic 
nail.  It  was  important — from  the  pa¬ 
per’s  point  of  view;  also  the  people’s. 
In  sleep  I  was  assailed  by  dreams  of 
walking  and  talking  chops,  and  in  one 
nightmare  I  swore  eternal  fealty  to  a 
porterhouse  steak.  My  waking  moments 
might  have  been  filled  with  thoughts  of 
vegetarianism,  but,  as  one  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  put  it,  I  was  obliged  to  make 
both  ends  meat.  Even  the  assignment 
book  grew  facetious.  But  in  the  end  my 
time  account  gave  me  four  days  off, 
and  heaven  knows  I  needed  them. 

Usually  there  is  little  accumulation  of 
overtime,  as  the  staff  leaders  find  it  more 
convenient  to  w’ork  on  the  principles  of 
the  award  from  week  to  week.  There 
are  many  provisions  in  this  award — too 
many  to  deal  with  during  a  paper  short¬ 
age — and  for  three  years  they  have  sat¬ 
isfactorily  governed  the  working  of 
staffs. 

A  fear  that  this  unionism  might  result 
in  an  attempt  to  dictate  newspaper  policy 
on  certain  phases  of  the  industrial  or 
Governmental  situation  in  a  time  of 
crisis  was  expressed  to  me  by  an  Ameri¬ 
can  friend.  The  suggestion  honestly 
surprised  me,  and  I  think  the  step  would 
be  equally  inconceivable  to  all  members 
of  the  association.  The  Australian  jour¬ 
nalist  identifies  himself  with  the  policy 
of  his  paper,  and  if  that  policy  is  such 
that  his  conscience  is  troubled,  he  must 
betake  himself  to  a  more  conservative 
or  radical  organ  as  the  case  may  be. 

Stimulates  Paper  Loyalty 

Another  doubt  I  have  met  concerns 
the  effect  of  a  minimum  wage.  Does  it 
have  a  levelling  tendency?  I  can  defi¬ 
nitely  answer  the  question  in  the  nega¬ 
tive,  in  the  light  of  the  A.  J.  A.’s  ex¬ 
perience.  There  are  few  members  who 
have  not  benefited  financially.  The 
classification  system  checks  any  levelling 
tendency  so  far  as  the  staffs  generally 
are  concerned,  and  the  good  man  can 
always  command  senior  rates. 

The  “star”  writer — “special”  man  we 
dub  him — has  not  reached  the  magnitude 
of  his  American  fellow,  but  more  and 
more  papers  desirous  of  strengthening 
their  literary  forces  by  attracting  the 
highest  order  of  talent  are  demonstrat¬ 
ing  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  a 
minimum  docs  not  necessarily  mean  a 
maximum  wage.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  on  competition  in  newsgetting. 
No  association  could  abate  one  jot  the 
keenness  of  the  reporter  to  bring  off  a 


scoop  to  beat  by  all  legitimate  means  the 
other  man. 

The  A.  J.  A.  stimulated  loyalty  to  the 
paper,  and  through  its  own  little  monthly 
journal,  which  may  presently  burst  its 
class  limits  and  expand  into  a  popular 
magazine,  seeks  to  inspire  the  utmost 
effort  in  members.  It  points  out  the 
duty  of  every  man,  from  cub  to  senior, 
to  improve  himself  in  his  profession,  to 
widen  his  outlook  and  accept  all  the 
benefits  that  education  can  give.  The 
vigor  with  which  controversies  are 
pushed  to  the  last  word  frequently  ex¬ 
emplifies  the  sincere  interest  awakened. 

The  A.  J.  A.  arose  out  of  conditions 
peculiar  to  what  are  often  described, 
somewhat  euphemistically,  as  the  “old 
bohemian  days.”  The  term  is  too  richly 
suggestive  to  call  for  elaboration.  If  it 
is  sometimes  used  with  a  little  fondness 
it  is  because  the  period  carried  its 
amenities  as  well  as  its  asperities.  For¬ 
tunately  both  have  been  abolished,  and 
the  association  stands  for  a  real  and 
permanent  good. 


PAPER  STOCKS  GREW  IN  JUNE 


Production  in  U.  S.  and  Canada  Was 
181,622  Tons 

The  43  companies  reporting  to  the 
Newsprint  Service  Bureau  produced 
181,622  tons  and  shipped  179,188  tons 
during  June.  Production  exceeded  ship¬ 
ments  by  2,434  or  slightly  over  1  per 
cent.  Production  figures  include  1,984 
tons  of  hanging,  of  which  418  tons  were 
made  in  Canada. 

The  average  daily  production  of 
newsprint  paper  by  the  mills  reporting 
for  June  amounted  to  101.2  per  cent  of 
the  average  daily  output  during  the 
three  months  of  greatest  production  in 
1919.  The  actual  production  per  work¬ 
ing  day  in  June  was  the  greatest  of  any 
month  this  year  with  the  exception  of 
May. 

Production  by  the  United  States  re¬ 
porting  mills  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1920  was  39,244  tons  or  7  per  cent 
greater  than  during  the  same  months  of 
1919.  Production  by  the  Canadian  mills 
during  this  period  w'as  54,705  tons  or 
14  per  cent  greater  than  during  the 
same  six  months  in  1919.  This  made  the 
total  production  by  the  43  reporting 
companies  93,949  tons  or  nearly  10  per 
cent  more  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1920  than  during  the  same  period  in 
1919. 

Stocks  during  June  increased  1,250 
tons  at  United  States  mill  points,  and 
869  tons  at  Canadian  points.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  stocks  was  due  principally  to 
car  shortage.  Total  stocks  at  all  re¬ 
porting  mills  amounted  to  2,149  tons 
more  on  June  30  than  on  May  31.  The 
total  of  34,524  tons  on  hand  June  30 
amounted  to  about  5  days’  production. 


Memorial  to  W.  T.  Stead  Unveiled 

London. — A  portrait  bronze,  erected 
by  British  and  .-\merican  journalists  in 
memory  of  William  Thomas  Stead,  who 
lost  his  life  in  the  Titanic  disaster,  was 
unveiled  recently  in  this  city.  The 
memorial  was  the  work  of  Sir  George 
Frampton,  and  the  ceremony  of  unveil¬ 
ing  was  performed  by  A.  J.  Spender,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Westminster  Gazette.  The 
day  of  the  unveiling  was  the  anniversary 
of  Mr.  Stead’s  birth. 


Bayley  Buy*  Louisville  Paper 

Louisville,  Ky. — Malcolm  W.  Bayley 
has  purchased  the  Civic  Journal  from 
Harry  D.  Binford,  its  editor  since  its  es¬ 
tablishment  four  months  ago.  Mr.  Bay- 
ley  is  assistant  city  editor  of  the  Times. 
Mr.  Binford  leaves  the  Times  composing 
room  staff  to  become  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Frankfort  State  Journal. 


SALT  LAKE  HERALD  SUSPENDS 


A.  L.  Fish  Buys  Control  of  Telegram 
and  Starts  Sunday  Edition 

(By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

S.ALT  L.\ke  City,  July  27 — The  Salt 
Lake  Herald,  which  has  been  published 
for  more  than  50  years,  has  ceased  pub¬ 
lication,  due  to  the  high  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion.  Coincident  with  this  change,  the 
Salt  Lake  Evening  Telegram  announced 
the  publication  of  a  Sunday  morning 
edition,  beginning  July  25,  the  controlling 
interest  in  the  Telegram  Publishing 
Company,  having  been  purchased  by  A. 
L.  Fish,  formerly  general  manager  of  the 
Herald,  and  associates.  Mr.  Fish  is  a 
Pacific  coast  newspaper  man,  having  been 
business  manager  of  the  Portland,  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal  and  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Express,  prior  to  coming  to  Salt  Lake. 

The  Telegram  has  purchased  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Herald  and  the  Sunday 
Telegram’s  rate  for  advertising  will  be 
temporarily  1  cent  higher  than  the  daily 
rate.  The  Telegram  is  represented  in 
the  Eastern  field  by  Verree  &  Conklin. 


Talbot  Buy*  Lawrence  Gazette 

L.\ WHENCE,  Kan. — Homer  Talbot,  who 
was  a  Kansas  newspaper  man  several 
years  ago,  has  purchased  the  Daily  Ga¬ 
zette  from  Hall  &  Finch,  the  former  pro¬ 
prietors.  In  recent  years  he  has  been 


The  New  York  Times 
Book  Review 
and  Magazine 
an  Illustrated  Section  of 
the  Sunday  Eldition 

The  text  of  The  New  York  Times  Book 
Review  and  Magazine  is  admirably 
printed  and  the  details  and  shadings 
of  {lortraits,  etchings  dnd  other  pic¬ 
tures  are  beautifully  reproduced  by 
the  new  process  of  rotogravure.  Ar¬ 
ticles  to  appeal  to  every  discriminat¬ 
ing  taste. 


IN 

LOS  ANGELES 
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MEMBER  A.  B.  C. 


Government  Circulation  Statement 
April  1.  1120 

134,686 

Th«  Giant  of  the  Weet 

8e*reuntati«M 

Hnr  Vtrk  Chlcite 

Inter  J.  Clerks  6.  Lofin  Pay**  Ce. 

604  Tlnu  BMf.  432  Mireiett*  BI4|. 


The 

Pittsburg  Press 

Daily  and  Sunday 

Has  the  Largest 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 

Member  A.  B.  C. 

PonigB  A^wtMna  Rapraaentathraa 

HetropolitaB  Tower,  Feoplea’  Gae  Bldf. 
I.  A.  KLEIN  JOHN  GLASS, 

New  York.  CUcago. 


POPUEATION  M.0M 

An  ideal  manufacturing  city  ol 
ideal  homes  and  labor  conitt- 
tions. 

“Tou'd  like  to  live  in  York** 

The  York  Diepiteh 

York'*  only  Evening  Paper 


yorkTI 


secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
League  of  Municipalities  and  organizer 
of  the  Kansas  State  League  of  Munic¬ 
ipalities.  He  plans  extensive  additions 
to  the  plant  and  personnel  of  the  Gazette, 
and  has  appointed  the  S.  C.  Theis  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  and  Chicago,  to  repre¬ 
sent  it  in  the  national  advertising  field. 


Menace  Faction*  in  Suit 

Auror.\,  Mo. — The  famous  Menace  re¬ 
ceivership  case  was  heard  before  U.  S. 
Commissioner  Elmer  Powell,  special 
master  in  chancery  of  the  U.  S.  district 
court,  here,  last  week.  The  case  was 
brought  by  David  Parkci*  .against  the 
Free  Press  Defense  League  to  prevent 
the  use  of  the  mail  lists  of  the  old  Men¬ 
ace  by  any  one  else.  In  the  fire  last  De¬ 
cember,  two  lists  were  destroyed,  but 
one  was  saved.  It  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  receiver.  Parker  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  are  endeavoring  to  continue  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Menace,  and  to  build  a 
new  plant.  .Another  publication,  called 
the  New  Menace,  is  being  published,  as 
well  as  another,  the  Torch. 


The  amalgamation  of  the  two  leading 
progretiive  Jewiah  newapaper*  of 
New  York 

THE  DAY 

AND 

THE  WARHEIT 

bring*  into  being  the  moat  powerful 
advertiaing  medium  in  the  Jewiah  field. 

aieflksn 

The  National  Jewiah  Daily 


Buffalo  Evening  News 

The  Market  of  Buffalo  is  profitable 
and  may  be  economically  cultivated. 
60%  of  every  industry  in  the  United 
States  have  representative  factories  lo¬ 
cated  within  Buffalo  City  Limits. 

This  wonderful  diversity  of  Industry 
insures  a  steady  and  lucrative  market. 

Buffalo  Evening  News  Covers  Buffalo 

E.  H.  BUTLER.  Publisher 
Kelly-Smith  Co.,  RepresentativM 
Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York 
Lytton  Bldg.,  Chicago 


Few  Paper*— (if  any)— anrpaaa  th* 

TRENTON  TIMFQ 

NEir  JERSEY  1  UVlEiiJ 

AS 

A  Food  Medium 

Even  daring  the  past  summer  four  food 
page* — and  more — was  the  sis*  of  our 
regular  weekly  Thursday  food  feature— 
a  winner  for  housewives,  retailers  sad 
manufacturers. 

Wednesdays  and  Sunday*  four  auto  paga* 
Tuesday  Music  Page. 

Circulation  26,649.  Member  A.  B.  C 
KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

Marbridge  Bldg.  Lytton  Bldg., 

New  York  (Chicago 


Wa  can  kwraasa  ymur  baalaaea  yau 

want  it  iacruaaad. 

You  have  thought  of  praae  eBpfiage 
yoursalf.  But  let  ns  teD  yuu  haw 
press  clipping  caa  be  made  a  bualnaaa 
builder  for  you. 

BURRELLE 

145  Lafajette  Sl,  N.  T.  City 
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These  papers  will  introduce 
you  to  the  right  people 


MASSACHUSETTS— Population,  3,605,522 


Circu- 

2,500 

10,000 

lation 

lines 

lines 

Attleboro  Sun  . . . 

■•..(E) 

5,009 

.0225 

.015 

Boston  Sunday  Advertiser 

(S) 

388,559 

.40 

.40 

Boston  American 

■  ■■■(£) 

291,461 

.45 

.45 

Boston  Globe  . . . . 

(M&E) 

286,886 

.40 

.40 

Boston  Globe 

•■••(S) 

347,149 

.45 

.45 

Boston  Post  . 

...(M) 

407,787 

.45 

.45 

Boston  Post  . . . . . 

..-•(S) 

342,524 

.35 

.35 

Boston  Record  . . 

....(E) 

42,189 

.20 

.20 

Boston  Transcript 

...(E) 

33,404 

.20 

.20 

♦Fall  River  Herald 

...(E) 

10,140 

.035 

.035 

±±Fitchburg  Sentinel..  (E) 

9,001 

.04 

.03 

Haverhill  Gazette 

..••(E) 

14,596  .04± 

.03 

Lynn  Item  . 

....(E) 

15,504 

.055 

.04 

Lynn  Telegram- 

News  . 

.(E&S) 

15,677 

.04 

.04 

Lowell  Courier- 

Citizen 

(M&E) 

17,147 

.045 

.045 

New  Bedfcrd  Standard- 

Mercury  . 

(M&E) 

27,407 

.07 

.07 

Salem  News  .. .  •  • 

••••(E) 

18,811 

.08^* 

07*** 

Worcester 

Telegram  . 

.(M-S) 

34,751 

.13-.15 

.12-.15 

MAINE — Population,  762,787 

Bangor  Daily  Commer- 

cial  . 

....(E) 

14,356 

.04 

.03 

Portland  Daily 

Press  ......... 

.(M&S) 

14,566 

.03 

.03 

Portland  Express 

..••(E) 

23,726 

.08 

.055 

Portland  Telegram  ...(S) 

21,942  .07t 

.055 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE — Population,  500,510 
♦Concord  Daily 

Patriot  . (M&E)  3,518  .025  .015 

Keene  Sentinel  . (E)  3,027  .03  .02 

♦Manchester  Union-  . 

Leader  . . (M&E)  24,748.08  .06 

RHODE  ISLAND — Population,  652,335. 
Newport  Daily  News.(E)  6,109  .0335  .0293 

Pawtucket  Times  ....  (E)  23,372  .06  .05 

Pawtuxet  Valley  Daily 

Times  (Arctic)  ....(E)  2,130.021429.021429 

♦Providence  Bulletin.  (E)  54,632  .135  .135 

Providence  Journal.  (M-S)  30,856  .08-. 12  .08-. 12 

Providence  Tribune  ..(E)  26,729  .09  .08 

Westerly  Sun  . (E)  4,451  .02  .02 

Woonsocket  Call- 

Reporter  . (E)  12,662  .04  .035 

VERMONT — Population,  361,205. 

Barre  Times  . (E)  7,001  .0225**  .0175 

Burlington  Daily  News(E)  7,512  .035  .03 

Burlington  Free  Press(M)  11,117  .04  .04 

♦Rutland  Herald  ....(M)  7,917.025  .025 

St.  Johnsbury  Caledonian 

&  Newport  Record  (E)  2,460  .013  .013 

CONNECTICUT— Population,  1,138,036 
Bridgeport  Post- 

Telegram  . (M&E)  46,730  .115  .11 

Bridgeport  Post  . (S)  16,653  .065  .06 

Hartford  Courant. .  .(MS)  28.743  .06-.08  .06-.08 

Hartford  Times  ....  •  ■  (E)  37,324  .10  .10 

New  Haven 


Register  ........ 

(E&S) 

28,334  .08 

.07 

New  London  Day. 

•..(E) 

10,470  .06 

.04 

Norwich  Evening 

Record  . 

...(E) 

3,350  .025 

.015 

Norwalk  Hour  .... 

...(E) 

3,860  .025 

.025 

Stamford  Advocate 

••(E) 

8,097  .035 

.025 

Waterbury 

Republican  . 

...(M) 

10,726  .045 

.035 

Waterbury 

Republican  . 

...(S) 

11,962  .045 

.035 

Government  Statements, *April  1st,  1920. 
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tRate  on  3,000  lines. 

♦♦Rate  on  3,500  lines.  ♦♦♦Rate  on  7,000  lines. 
ttPublisher’s  Statement. 


Up 

New  England 
Way 

Just  now,  throughout  New  England, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  vacationists 
from  all  over  the  land  are  touring,  sight¬ 
seeing,  enjoying  life. 

New  England  people,  running  true  to 
form  as  to  thrift  and  ability  to  improve 
every  opportunity,  have  provided  splen¬ 
did  roads,  lots  of  quaint,  pretty  stopping 
places  and  resorts,  and  history  has  aided 
nature  in  making  New  England  a  place 
well  worth  visiting. 

New  England  industries  are  under¬ 
going  their  selling  season  just  now.  Buy¬ 
ers  are  going  to  market,  corhbining  busi¬ 
ness  with  pleasure  and  everything  is 
humming. 

The  Daily  Newspapers  of  New  England 
have  the  call.  Their  local  flavor  keeps 
them  close  to  the  hearts  of  New  England¬ 
ers,  the  world  news  makes  them  necessary 
for  the  v  isitors. 

Concentrate  your  selling  campaign  in 
a  territory  where  there  are  plenty  of 
people  with  plenty  of  money  to  spend  and 
a  money  spending  spinT  That  is  New 
England. 

These  New  England  daily  newspapers 
have  the  cooperative  spirit,  and  can  be  of 
vast  help  to  National  Advertisers  who 
wish  to  get  really  close  to  the  choicest 
market  in  the  country. 
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America’s  Best  New  Comic 


“BARNEY  GOOGLE" 

THE  LAST  WORD  IN  TWENTIETH -CENTURY  FUN 

Read  what  Mr.  Danziger  ‘says: 

‘‘Barney  Google  is  not  only  full  of  wit  and 
humor  but  is  always  up  to  date  and  coming 
stronger  all  the  time.” 

C.  W.  DANZIGER,  Pittsburgh  C hronicle-T elegraph 

l)eBeck\s  inirlh<juake  of  laujrliter  will  mean  One 

Hundred  Per  Cent  Space  Effectiveness  for  You. 

« 

Send  for  daily  and  Sunday  proofs. 
KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE,  Inc. 


SALES  AGENTS  FOR 


NEWSPAPER  FEATURE  SERVICE 


M.  KOENIGSBERG,  President 


241  West  58th  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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